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Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful repfoductions of original water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest anp Stream. The 
subjects are outdoor scenes: 


Jacksnipe Coming In. ‘‘He’s Got Them’’ (Quail Shooting). 

Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 
The plates are for frames 14x 19in. They are done in 

twelvé colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 

to ola or new subscribers on the following terms: 

Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 


Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 
Price of the pletures alone, $1.50 each 5 $5 for the set. 


Remit by express money order or postal money order. 
Make orders payable to 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 








The ForREST AND STREAM is put to press 
on Tuesdays Corresportdence intended for 
publication should reach us by Mondays and 
as much earlier as may be practicable. 








EGG DESTRUCTION ON THE FARALLONS. 


Tue account of the destruction of the eggs of sea birds on 
the Farallon Islands which we give in another column is 
very suggestive. Mr. Loomis tells us that on certain portions 
of the island where a dozen years ago a large bird popula- 
tion flourished no birds are now to be seen, while on the other 
hand, on a single isolated rock, where the birds are allowed 
to breed undisturbed, they are crowded together so closely 
that a bird coming in from the sea to alight can hardly do 
so without jostling those already standing on the ground. 
Mr. Emerson, an observer who visited the Farallon Islands a 
dozen years ago, told Mr, Loomis that in the summer of 1884 
800,000 eggs were gathered. Of these a great number were 
wasted because the market was glutted, and there was no 
sale for the eggs. 

It is certainly worth while to inquire whether such whole- 
sale destruction of sea birds should not be put an end to. It 
is true that at present we do not know much about the econ- 
omic value of the various birds whose eggs are destroyed, 
but it may be regarded as certain that they have a value of 
some sort. In Great Britain, where along its northern coast 
sea birds breed in great numbers on rocks and islets, it has 
been thought worth while to protect their eggs and the birds 
themselves from destruction, and by stringent laws. Similar 
action ought to be taken all along the coast of the United 
States, 

It is to be noted that those who gather these eggs are the 
lighthouse keeper and his helpers, These men are hired and 
paid for their work by the United States Government, and 
the gathering and selling of these eggs is an outside business 
carried on in connection with their lighthouse work. We 
know of no good reason why they should be permitted to 
carry on this work of destruction, The islands, we believe, 
constitute a Government reservation, and no persons except 
Government employees have the right to visit them and re- 
main there. If any others do so, they do it only by the cour- 
tesy of the light keeper, and he should be able to control 
their actions while there. If the birds on the Farallon 
Islands were protected as they ought to be it would not be 
long before they would be found there in their old-time 
numbers, 

An example of what protection can do for birds almost 
exterminated in their breeding homes is to be seen at Gull 
Island, on the eastern endof Long Island. Through the de- 
struction of their eggs the birds visiting this island to breed 
had been ‘greatly reduced in numbers, when, the matter hav- 
ing come to the attention of Mr. William Dutcher and others, 
efforts were made to protect them. Through the influence 
of the Lighthouse Board and the State authorities the light 
keeper was appointed a game warden, with instructions to 
prevent the robbing of the nests of the birds. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing, with the result that the birds have so 
greatly increased that they have filled up Gull Island, and 

have overflowed so that there is now quite a colony ona 

nearby piece of land. We understand that the terns of 

Muskeget Island, which have been protected in a similar 


way, largely through the efforts of Mr. William Brewster, of 
Cambridge, have greatly increased. 

One useful purpose which these terns, and perhaps in 
some degree the sea birds inhabiting the Farallon Islands, 
serve is to act as a natural fog bell. When the islands and 
the adjacent rocks are hidden by mists, the cries of the gulls 
and scent of the guano are to be noticed at a considerable 
distance, and in this way warning of the neighborhood of 
the islands is often given to mariners who are approaching 
them, The terns of our Atlantic coast are well known often 
to serve this purpose for the islands which they inhabit. 

This subject is one which is well worthy of the attention of 
all who are interested in birds, It would seem as if the sim- 
plest and most natural way to act in the matter would be for 
the Lighthouse Board to issue instructions to its subordinates 
all over the country to protect rather than to destroy the 
birds which may breed or have their homes near the lights 
kept by the various light keepers. 

While, as bas been said, we do not know what useful pur- 
pose these birds may serve, it is to be remembered that it is 
but a short time since a study of the economic side of bird 
life began. Ten or a dozen years ago the hawks and owls- 
were supposed to be harmful, and all birds of prey were 
grouped under the single adjective ‘‘noxious.” Investiga- 
tion has proved that instead of being harmful these are 
among the most useful of our birds, and it is by no means 
impossible that before long we may learn that sea birds per- 
form some important work in the economy of the ocean. 
Whether or not the birds themselves be protected, their nests 
and eggs ought to be. 


THE WHOLE BOUNDLESS 
IS YOURS, 


No pent-up Utice contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is yours, 

WHEN Sewall wrote his patriotic lines he did not have ref- 
erence to sportsmen, although there were sportsmen then, and 
true sportsmen too, among their number a personage ‘no less 
distinguished than the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Army. But that was the winter at Valley Forge; and Amer- 
‘ican poets and American generals, even one who was: as 
devoted a sportsman as Washington himself, had something 
else to think about than the advantages of the American 
continent for the devotees of rod and gun and horse and 
hound. Sewall’s noble couplet was addressed to Americans 
in their new country. It was not more'a buoyant declara- 
tion of the limitless opportunities opening before them than 
a prescient prophecy of how gloriously those opportunities 
should be fullfilled. ‘You may see the spirit of the poem and 
the spirit of the people of whom it was written portrayed in 
Leutze’s painting, ‘‘Westward Ho!” in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. The scene is laid in the Rocky Mountains, and the 
picture is of an emigrant train filing through the passes to 
a fair country opening beyond. True, the continent itself 
is no longer to be accounted boundless as Sewall sang of it, 
for its every bound has been attained, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and has become populous with the growth of the 
expanding nation; yet is the Republic limitless in what it is 
to do for the human race, as we all believe and have faith still 
to believe even in these campaign times, when the orators tell 
us that the country is going to perdition and going fast, 


CONTINEN1 





But it is not to demean Sewall’s verse if we make appli- 
cation of his lines in these days to the opportunities America 
affords in a number of directions, among others that of the 
sports of rod and gun, The sportsman has the whole bound- 
Jess continent for his own. And what a field it is, with its 
noble game of shore and marsh, upland, prairie, knoll and 
woodland; in variety, in supply, in game qualities, the rich- 
est and the best of all those of the continents of the earth, 
With its rainbow-tinted fishes of the dashing mountain 
stream, the silver-sheened denizens of the rivers, the bronze. 
backed warriors of the lakes, and the inexhaustible variety 
and supply of the gulfs and the oceans on either continental 
shore. With its variations of season and climate; its diver- 
sity of scenery—mountains, plains and cafions—the restful 
repose of its landscapes, and its revelations of nature’s sub- 
limity unfolded in panoramas that quicken the pulze-beat 
and make the breath come quick. Truly the boundless 
continent open to the American sportsman and appropriated 
by him for his enjoyment_were a theme worthy the poet’s 
pen. 





In these days of annihilation of distance by modern 
methods of transportation the sportsman my literally have 
the boundless continent for his own. And in practice he 


does have it. The sportsman tourist goes everywhere. He 
pushes beyond the beaten paths of trade and the roads of 
business enterprise. The wilderness lures him to its re- 
motest confines, His tiny bark adventures mysterious 
waters which other craft have never explored. He threads 
mighty forests which but for him know not the foot of man. 
He looks out from toil-won heights and stupendous sum- 
mits upon expanses at whose view no soul has been uplifted 
save hisown. For him aione does the unnamed lake reflect 
in its depths the stars. at night. He beholds the sun flood- 
ing with the glory of the dawn mountain peaks which other 
eyes have never seen. Thus with peculiar significance does 
he make the boundless continent his own. — 





This is not all, nor the best of all. The sportsman tourist 
wins much more than his knowledge of nature and the wil- 
derness; he comes also to know men, the people of other 
sections than his own. He broadens his horizon, expands 
his sympathies, outgrows his sectionalism, and puts away 
the narrow, mean and unworthy prejudice, distrust, envy 
and unreasonableness which are bred of sectionalism. You 
will never hear one of the North declaim against the South, 
who has shared the hospitality a Southern host gives a 
Northern sportsman; nor one of the East berate those of the 
West, who has hunted in the West. The traveled sportsman 
has no part in nor sympathy with nor tolerance for the 
wicked talk of those who would array one section against 
another as divided in interest or purpose, If the whole 
boundless continent is the sportsman’s own for the exercise 
of his favorite field pursuits, it is his too for his citizenship, 
fellowship and patriotic pride, 


If you would know something of the wealth of the re- 
sources of the continent for the sportamen, learn the propor- 
tions of this sportsmanship, and make some measure of the 
friendly intercourse and fraternal mingling of the men of the 
North and the South, the East and the West, turn the pages 
of the twenty odd years of Forest anp Stream, wherein 
are chronicled the goings and comings of a host of sportsmen 
tourists tens of thousands strong. And if you, good sir, 
would have some estizoate of what influence has been 
wrought thereby, multiply by a hundred thousand fold what 
it has done in the one particular case which is best known to 
you, for it is your own, 


ee 


What a showing it is. The pages which follow in this 
present number give a new weekly installment of the story, 
and admirably illustrate, in so far as ove number may, the 
sportsman’s resources of the continent. The whole may not 
be to!d in any one number, nor in any one year, nor in a 
decade, It is a serial; at the end of each new chapter isever 
to be written the legend Tobe continued. Those who are 
writing the chapters now are not those who contributed the 
chronicles of twenty years ago, Countless other hands will 
add new chapters in the years to come. The pleasing story 
will goon, For not to the sportsmen of our day only, but 
to many successive generations, let us trust, belongs the 


promise, 
—the whole boundless continent is yours, 








Pennsylvania sportsmen will renew this winter an active 
effort to cut off the market killing of ruffed grouse, A biil 
1o that effect was adopted by the last Legislature, but the 
Governor withheld his approval of it on the strength, it is 
said, of a suggestion that if such a law should go into ‘effect 
the Governor himself could not have game on bis table for 
his own invited guests. This may have appeared to the 
executive a good enough reason for defeating the will of the 
people, as expressed by their representatives at Harrisburg. 
but the popular sentiment is that the preservation of game 
is of more moment than the menu of @ governor's banquet. 
The Platform Plank is sound; we shall yet see its principle 
prevail in Pennsylvania. 





Our suggestion of a Maine guides’ association, modeled 
after that of the Adirondacks, has commended itseif to those 
who know the situation in Maine; and there is printed to- 
day a letter urging the project as one likely to achieve 
decided good. We would be glad- to have the subject dis 
cussed; its possibilities are great. 





J. C. Wedstad, Superintendent of the’Government Station 
at Port Clarence, Alaska, now on his way to Washington, 
reports that the reindeer herds are flourishing and now 
number 1,200 animals. Mr. Wedstad will present to the 
authorities a plan of establishing reinceer relay stations in a 
line to bring into communication the extreme northern 
country as far as Point Barrow. 
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Camp Life in Maine Woods. 
Ducks on the Gulf Coast. 
Elk Mid Olympic Peaks. 





TYROS IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


There comes a month in every year, 
A month of leisure and peaceful rest, 
When the ripe leaves fall and the air is clear: 
October, the brown, the crisp, the blest. 
—Nessmuk. 


In that bright autumn morning our train, with its 
affable conductor, accommodating brakeman and one 

es ourselves, at last came to a standstill. 
The road went no further, and our wonder was that it 
ever extended so far. Alighting, we had our first glance 
at the dejected-looking vil of Limonite. Its blast 
furnaces, which once clouded the sky with columns of 
smoke, as thousands of tons of molten ore poured from 
their cupolas, were now wrapped in the d silence of 
abandonment. The entrances were closed, the charcoal 
bins were empty, the windows broken, the refuse ore 
overrun with vines and wild asters, while hundreds of 
tons of iron in the pig, ready for shipment and awaiting 
a market, rose out of the tall in huge piles. 
The touch of decay rested on all the works of man, and 
nature was stoutly asserting itself and reclaiming its 


own, 

The narrow bridge which the clear stream 
that ri eS oxidized stones and boulders 
was ae worn, meekly wearing the desolate looks of its 
surroundi The little hotel gave out the only signs of 
activity in the place, Nearly every person arriving for 
business, hunting, fishing or other pastime, passes through 
the hands of ‘‘mine host.” He controls the township, 
with its one farm, few gardens and established camps. 
A shrewd Yankee is he, who pro to secure his share 
of the two or three millions of dollars left in the Pine 
Tree State yearly by the lovers of outdoor life, 

West north of Limonite a view of rare beauty and 

udeur appears. Mountain elevations arise, ylowin 
fr the sunshine, brilliant in color and impressive beyon 
description, while in the valley below nestles one of the 
loveliest sheets of water that ever adorned a landscape. 
What matter if one small bay of the lake holds 2,000,000/t. 
of logs stripped from the neighboring mountain side, or 
that the waters on one side dash over the huge rafts and 
on the other wash the crumbling foundations of the de- 
serted, dismantled old saw mill which should have been 
converting these same logs into lumber? Certainly the 
scene was in picturesque harmony with all the environ- 
ments. Beyond the beautiful sky line of hills lies Moose- 
head Lake, and old White Cap through the mists that 
rest upon its summit peers over tie unbroken forest 
that intervenes to the more remote Katahdin which rises 
in grand and lofty sublimity in its primeval solitude in 
or lttle der that peopl t this quiet place f 

t wonder that people go quie or 
rest and recreation. The waters abound in trout, deer 
are fairly plentiful in the forest around, and caribou and 
moose not uncommon, while 

“The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the mountain height." 


At the hotel were a few guests long familiar with Lim- 
onite and its principal attractions, and to one gentleman 
and his estimable wife in particular our was 
indebted for valuable information and ad which 
greatly promoted the success of our ee 

Our camp on Pine Mountain was reached by a three- 
mile ride from the hotel into the wilderness on a two- 
horse buckboard.and a four-mile climb beyond on foot 
up the flank of the mountain, our | and supplies 
being taken in on a jumper or rude sled made of poles 
and drawn by a pair of stout horses. One of our party, 
by reason of a late accident, made the latter part of the 
usage the saddle, but with no great pleasure or com- 
fort. e@ soon came to respect the intelligence and cau- 
tion of these backwoods horses, as they made their way 
around boulders, over fallen tree trunks, through swampy 
spots which seemed to have no bottom, ane narrow 
paths where com was essential to » and 
across turbulent water courses on corduroy coverings 

and rolled under their feet in a perilous 
way. one of the animals been cant attempting to 
climb a tree it would have been cause for little astonish. 
ment. One slope of Pine Mountain paused halfway 
down tts descent on its southerly exposure, and stretched 
out into a level plateau in which re two miniature 
lakes, the overflow from which found its way down the 
mountain to the beautiful body of water at Limonite. 
Near these twin tarns our camp was situated. 

It had been long established, and was originally erected 
as a resort for the few anglers who knew of and valued 
the trout fishing in the ey waters, Now the camp 
is mostly used by hunters in the autumn, the trout having 
become so depleted in numbers as to afford less attraction 
than formerly. 

The cabin was of good size—15x24ft. perhaps—built 
of logs, with puncheon floor and pitch roof covered with 

paper. Two small windows gave light to the 
interior and a thick plank door protected the entrance 
over which a horseshoe was fastened on the inside an 
the antlers of a caribou on the outside. A cook stove and 
four double berths were eure’ fixtures, but nearly 
everything else that might be required visiting _— 
supplied for themselves. In this small home, amid the 
spruce and birch trees, we took up our abode for a two 
weeks’ sojourn, our vacation being timed to give afew 
daze fishing before the close of the season. 
small rill trickled down a diminutive ravine within 
25ft. of the cabin door and — all the water we re- 


quired. From the est of shallow wells we took 
ies cesaepled ten ddehiteran’ catkion purposes, the 


THE BOUNDLESS CONTINENT IS YOURS. 
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In the Adirondack Wilderness. 
Minnesota Chicken Prairies. 
Deer in Canadian Wilds. 
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next lower basin served as our wash bowl, while in the 
lowest our trout were cleaned. The year previous another 
party, with the same guide, had used the little stream for 
a similar purpose, and one night after the evening pipes 
were lighted and the evening talk was well under way 
there came up from the gully a cry so startling, frightful 
and unearthly as to render them speechless and nearly 
paralyzed. One of the el however, stealthily 
opened the door and discharged his rifle in the direction 
of the noise. As the sheet of flame streamed into the 
ravine the tawny form of a panther, with the wrath and 
snarling of a hundred devils, dashed up the slight bank 
toward the cabin, The door was hastily closed and 
fastened, none too soon, and the infuriated beast dashed 
and took refuge in a spruce tree not i2ft. from the 
uilding. In its mad fury the animal sent out its de- 
moniac cries, all the while tearing and scattering the 
bark and branches of the tree in every direction. 

It was some hours before the brute’s anger subsided, 
and it took its  aogeeinre sending back threatening yells of 
defiance as it ite way up the mountain side out of the 
h of the excited listeners. ‘‘I don’t know how the 
other fellows felt, but I tell he I was skeered,” remarked 
our guide as he told of the incident. Fortunately for us 
our party eoprmenees no similar adventure, although some 
individuals exciting ones. Mostly ours was a quiet, 
delightful life, not devoid of its humorous side, 

red equirrels scolded us from nearby stumps and 
the Canada jay or mvose bird was our unfrightened door 
yard scavenger. Ruffed grouse were numerous aud 
quietly waited the hunter’s convenience to remove their 
heads with a rifle bullet, In one day eleven were thus 
decapitated and a in. Two owls flitted past at 
twilight and later in the night hooted at or for us, and by 
the tracks discovered in the morning we know that just 
above the line of light shining through our little window 
deer had stood to view the fascinating spectacle. A few 
trout were taken in the small lakes and their outflowin 
stream, but the groatest success was found at Wildwoo: 
Pond, near the topmost of Pine Mountain. The 
pond is so secluded and difficult of access as to be little 
known or frequented, Its waters literally swarm with 
trout, A short time “7 was needed to take a supply 
that grew very heavy before the cabin was in sight once 
more, 

We had but one guide, as most of us preferred to hunt 
alone in a lazy sort of way. The trend of the country 
around our camp was such that danger of becoming lost 
in the wilderness was small, and a = was needed more 
for his general knowledge of the locality and for camp 
duties and advice than for a hunting companion, 

There are guides who charge high wages for which they 

ve little service in return; there are guides who Jike to 

o most of the shooting and little of the camp work; there 
are guides who go into the woods just before taking a 
party in and skin off the cream of the hunting for them- 
selves, and there are guides who are thoroughly honor- 
able and do their best for their patrons, Such men as the 
last are worth all they ask or receive for their services, 
Good Dame Fortune sent Theron to us. He was familiar 
with all the vast wilderness lying east and south of Moose- 
head Lake, His canoes were carefully placed on ponds 
and streams for quick handling if the hunt required. His 
the feet which had stood on almost every mountain top 
and traversed well nigh every water course in this wild 
region. His the knowledge that had been utilized to 
locate and construct the lumber roads and camps through- 
out these primeval forests, and his the rifle at whose 
voice many a moose and startled buck had responded with 
ite last convulsive struggle. 

When we went into camp the heavy Marlin rifle, which 
was Theron’s favorite arm, was in the hands of a gun- 
smith, and for use until its return his partner in wood- 
craft, dwelling over the mountain, had loaned hima much 
lighter wea; of small caliber, Late one afternoon, 
while awaiting the return of the scattered hunters, Theron 
sauntered out for a short walk, taking his way across the 
slight ridge that separated the twin lakelets, a rifle shot or 
The magazine of his little gun held all th 

© magazine o} gun he e cartridges he 
—four in number, Beyond a point of inal ox- 
tending into the pond he came suddenly upon a bull 
moose standing leg deep in the water. O, fora moment's 
use of the heavy lin! But the little rifls did its best, 
and sent its quartette of messengers in rapid succession 
into the huge body with all its propelling force. It was 
not enough. Cri and faint, the animal aeet and 
tried to keep his footing. Theron dashed into the water, 
trusting to his strength and skill to overcome the brute; but 
was forced to return, as the moose made a mad, blind rush 
toward him. To keep the animal in the water until he 
fell was Theron’s aim. If the beast had not been in such 
ain the hunter would never 
have dared to risk what he did. He quickly discovered 
that his knife had been left in the cabin and that he had 
nothing except his hands with which to fight the battle, 
Slowly the great head with its splendid antlers sank 
until the earns Setet met the water; the bracin 
limbs trembled under the weight of the great body onl 
the seemed almost won. Theron, a 
his way to the side of the sway 


stone, orm and 
dealt it a telling blow just back of one ear. 


Orns, 
thought the prize was his 
grasp, however, and stepped back a little, the brute s 

to its feet once more, and, making a zigzag ro, 
ae Theron — the pond r 
gain ee © was from the 
chock: Cane by he lie t-weight bullets. They had be- 











tinue to asrugpie lenge under such conditions, Powerless 
pogeeren, 2 , with a sinking heart, saw the animal 
totter up bank and enter the swampy woods, where it 
became lost in ma seeenee shadows. 

The next m g we found where the moose had 
lain during the night, not 100ft. from the water’s edge, 
but its morning start was earlier than ours, and we never 
saw it again. 

This incident, if it did not yield us much hilarity, gave 
us something to talk about. 

There were five of us, besides Theron, to enjoy the free 
woods life, the eldest being Norgum, then Corporal 
Chilly, Millions and Fryer. This was a well-balanced 
ge. Se stronger members of which yn assumed 

e er labor of camp life, a course wh the less 
favored ones gracefully commended and approved. 

Norgum’s somewhat gray hair and beard belied his 
years and youthful spirits, An excellent shot with ome 
and rifle, he caused, no doubt, many a deer to go tumbling 
up the mountain as fast as fright could take its flying 
feet, by shooting not at them, but at some inanimate 
mark, this pastime he took great delight, almost as 
much af he did in gathering spruce gum. Others might 
tell at night, as the events of the day were talked over, of 
deer seen bounding over windfalls or tree tops, of great 
tracks of caribou and moose found in the soft earth; but 
Norgum told of great globules of transparent gum beyond 
his reach, high up on the spruce trees. He loved the light 
and shade that came and went along the cloud-shadowed 
mountains, and keenly enjoyed thesplendor of the morn- 
ing sun glorifying the t forests of spruce, pine and 
birch, high above the little boat from which he so pa- 
tiently and persistently angled for trout that he seldom 
caught. That, however, did not trouble him, He cared 
more for the inspiration of the scene than for fish, The 
ripple of the water was like quntie music to his ears, the 
— morning air was giving im new vigor and bringing 
fresh color to his cheeks, and the worry of business cares 
was faraway. With his camera he tried to save some of 
the fleeting pictures of forest, lake and hill, and if he did 
make two exposures on one plate, or if an especially fine 
view was lost because of failure to draw the slide before 
‘pressing the button,” it neither annoyed nor vexed him, 

Corporal, the scribe of this screed, had little to com- 

mend him to his associates save that bond which bound 
all together, the love of outdoor life. From boyhood he 
had been a devotee of the woods, and many happy hours 
therein blended in his memory like dissolving views. 
Around his early country home no path through the 
woodlands existed that his feet had not trod, no stream 
which had not reflected on its undulating surface his 
alder rod in all its crookedness, no hill-top prospect, no 
stretch of landscape horizon that was unfamiliar to his 
eyes. 
7The first gun with which he struggled was the old 
flintlock ‘Queen’s Arm,” stocked to the muzzle and 
griped its entire length with iron bands, Woe to the 
wild pigeon, gray squirrel or “ dge” that came 
within range of its four-finger load (boy a of 
powder, shot, slugs, gravel stones or dri hen 
came the small percussion cap gun, with ite short 
20 gauge barrel, one See very long days’ labor in the 
harvest field and thought cheap by the pane purchaser 
at that. Possibly the owner, as he observed the small 
boy loitering at his work and dreaming of the woods, 
may have been of the same opinion, 

A great drawback in the enjoyment of this little pi- 
eon gun was a mother’s anxious face that accompanied 
t wherever her boy carried it over the New we 

hills. Only when it passed into the possession of a lame, 
fat tailor in exchange foradrab waistcoat with little 

id dust buttons, a garment of scant pattern that never 
tted half as well as did the gun, was relief found from 

that worried look. No other gun of the after days re- 
ceived his loyalty as did this one, 

Now he was somewhat indolently enjoying the autumn 
ripeness of the woods, fishing through the remaining 
days of the open season and later gathering ina few 
grouse for the camp larder. 

Chilly was no novice in what is required to make 
camp life pleasant, The woods of Maine were not new 
to him, his axe had rung out sharply on many a winter's 
morning while the frosty air echoed the crash and fall 
of forest trees. His busy city existence was, for a time, 
ignored and the full relaxation of his vacation in the 
woods thoroughly enjoyed. He wasa diligent hunter 
and co usly lifted his 180)be, weight over the hills, 
determined to keep well to the front. If he lagged a 
trifle at the morning start it was possibly because, like 
“‘Br’er Rabbit, he lay low,” for he was always in good 
trim later and came in with the foremost at night, and 
could be depended upon uniformly at meal times, His 
excessive charges of buckshot from his heav 
10-gauge gun carried destruction and sometimes anni- 
hilation to small game, while the deer at 50yds, lifted its 
a flag at the explosion and bounded away un- 


armed, 
The beautiful fawn that fled get bt hiding place so 
ully never realized, as it disap) age 
at the man’s trigger finger was held in check by his 
heart’s kindly a. Chilly was ap admirable 
camp-mate and his reminiscent mood was at its best 
when the evening meal was over and the pipes lighted. 
The cry of loon, the whir of black ducks’ and the 


rushing music of trout streams came back con more 
youthful days as he told of 


“The feats on pond and river done, 
The prodigies of rod and gun,” 


and complacently sent the smoke wreaths from his much 
= pipe floatin erat Comporars mend. ‘ 
success and pleasure of our ou epend largel. 

—s the care and thoughtfulness of Millions He it af 
who, all through the summer, made elaborate plans for 
the fall vacation, to be entirely changed, however, at the 
last moment. The rest of the party gave little concern 
to this, and emphatically approved of the final arrange- 


ments. 

We might joke him about his amateur cooking, and 
even scold him for shou 80 loudly in camp, but we 
all acknowledged the t of his judgment and ex- 
perience, He was a capital shot, few better, and upon 
this he prided himself with aa A among 
the target shooters at home, yet the Maine woods afford 
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him valuable knowledge, and taught him the difference 
between shooting large game and making holes through 
paper screens. Accident had disabled him to such an 
extent that he was really unfitted for long tramps, but 
the charms of the forest lured him into extended walks, 
the soft, mossy carpet of the woods gently yielding to his 
stricken ankle, 

He loved a good horse, and never tired of telling of the 
fine ones he had owned and trained. The log walls of 
our little shanty broadened out through the tubacco 
smoke into magnificent trotting parks as night after 
night Millions and Chilly told of the marvelous speed 
they had extracted from quite ordinary appeariny horses, 
all of which was entertaining, for ours was a loyal crowd, 
and whatever the tale it was absorbed without the wink 
of an eyelid. No allusion even was made to their 2:40 
horses which could not be made to trot in six minutes, 
and the stories of the six-minute ones that were easily 
sent in 2:40 were thoroughly enjdyed, . 

Millions was a firm advocate of early rising. Springin 
from the fir bed of his upper berth at the first dawn o 
day, he would give forth a yell which not only aroused 
the camp, but caused the deer that had sought the lake- 
side for a cool morning draft to withdraw silently into 
the woods again. A little later Millions, wrapped in his 
long ulster, would quietly paddle across to the well-trodden 
pathway and patiently await the coming of the buck 
which had heard his morning salutation and departed 
half an hour before. 

Millions was a persistent hunter, and lameness, fatigue 
and pain were lost sight of in his determination to suc- 
ceed, Some of the deer on the mountain came to know 
him well and how to elude him. As he followed their 
tracks up the old abandoned lumber roads, whither they 
had retired after their morning visit to the lake, they 
seemed to be perfectly aware of his movements, and upon 
too near approach they would steal off to one side and 
watch him as he passed on. Then they would go leaping 
down the mountain at wonderful speed, and the only 
satisfaction Millions had as he retraced his way was to 
gaze at the deep hoof prints the deer had left behind. 
After this had occurred two or three times Millions 
aroused himself and evolved the plan that was to insure 
their capture. Norgum and Chilly were to follow up the 
tracks as he had done, while he and Corporal were to be 
stationed on lower levels, with rifles ready to receive the 
returning deer as they came dashing down. 

A rifle shot was to be the signal that the game was afoot, 

Corporal, with his customary laziness, took his station 
well down the path and prepared a comfortable seat 
where he might rest at ease and watch the advent of a 
new day as it came glimmering through the forest, and 
incidentally to have his best ear (he bad but one good one) 
turned toward the mountainside. Millions, higher up the 
ascent, was impatiently waiting the fruition of his hopes 
and tS mo 

Half an hour passed and then, far up among the spruce 
trees, there rang out the sharp crack of Norgum’s rifle, 
With strained eyes and ears and with weapons read 
stood Millions and Corporal. but no sound broke the still- 
ness save the chatter of the red squirrels and the beat of 
the woodpecker’s bill as he sought his early breakfast, or 
the quiet flight of the moose bird as he uneasily flitted 
from tree to tree. 

A moment later and down the hillside came the crack 
of the rifle once more, and then another, and still 
another, Alas! for the scheme of Millions! An hour 
later and down came Norgum, whose propensity for 
shooting at a knot or chip had overcome his devotion to 
the hunt, Triumphantly he and Chilly exhibited the 
shattered bits of wood as trophies of their skill, Millions 
walked back to camp a little lamer, seemingly, than ever, 
and he said little, but that little was vigorously expressed. 
Not until Norgum, as a peace offering, had given him the 
choicest node of spruve gum in his whole collection did 
our leader's customary good nature return, 

But the greatest disappointment that came to Millions, 
‘and one in which we all shared, was his failure to secure 


his opribou. 

#ie was the only one of the party to have a good, clear 
shot at a buck caribou, and he failed to stop it. 

The animal, one of a pair that crossed the path in his 
front, had ht him an excellent shot, and, after once 
coming to the ground, had broken away into the forest 
and was lost. The rifle that Millions used could have been 
purchased at a very low figure justthen, In fact, it came 
near being thrown into the woods after the caribou, 

The charm which his ,44 40 had woven about his target 
practice at home was broken forever. 

He was full of suppressed excitement upon his return 
to camp, and placed the gun in a corner of the cabin with 
great emphasis. 

Theron and Corporal returned with him to the spot, a 
mile or so distant, but without success save to find a few 
hairs and view the wounded animal's tracks, which soon 
became lost on the leaf-covered grcund, 

Fryer was the youngest member of the party and one 
who could not well be spared, He was full of life, 
muscular and willing to assume almost any risk. It was 
@ pleasure to hear his ringing saa listen to his good- 
watured raillery and see him cut firewood, drink strong 
coffee and eat with an appotite that made his beard 
grow. Of this woods-grown beard he became very proud 
and was determined to preserve it for exhibition to his 
young wife and child at home. No amount of jocose 
teasing influenced him to sacrifice it. Even the wonder- 
fully improved appearance of Chilly after his painful ex- 
perience with the amateur barber at Limonite on our 
return from camp did not cause him to waver. Oaly 
when his wife closed oe oe in his face and refused to 
own or ze him ryer yield and give up his 
Pine Mountain ornament, He war out for oe Gee 
and no tramp through the forest was too long or too hard 
to dismay him. Familiar with rifle and canoe from boy- 
hood, he proved a valuable lieutenant to Theron, whom 
we thought he sometimes surpassed in endurance, While 
sume of us might creep carefully on through the woods, 
Fryer crushed the twigs beneath his feet, and with eyes 
alert strode along, with little care seemingly whether the 
—_ beyond concealed a buck or not, The grouse, 
hedge-hog or owl that came his way had a sorry time 
gotten and the roport of hi rifle went echotng through 

oO went ec 
the woods. And yet no one of us had 40 many shots at 
large game as he or secured so many deer, An ideal 


guide was ruined even wrned to mechanjca} 


. & i 


The exigencies of the hunt called fer excursions into 
new domains, and the three most vigorous members of 
the party, Theron, Chilly and Fryer, left the three more 
flimsy ones to care for the camp and hunt in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood, while they, with supplies strapped upon 
their backs, strolled away to the eastward twenty miles 
or 80 ar the pathless forest for a few days’ sport in 
undisturbed territory, from whence they returned in due 
season, weary, but quite successful. 

The bright October days followed each other all too 
rapidly, the rainy periods coming almost wholly in the 
night time. It was rather droll to see Millions and Cor- 

ralin their upper berth trying to protect themselves 

rom the rain that ray te through the cracked and 
warped roof above their heads. Rubber blankets were of 
little protection, and served chiefly to direct the water to 
one or the other of the recumbent occupants, or conduct 
it in small runlets down upon Norgum in the berth below. 
When this became intolerable recourse was had to the 
large dish-pan, which Millions held on his chest to catch 
the great drops as they beat down in rythmic modula- 
tion into the tin receptacle. Then the tired hunter, lulled 
by the patter on roof and in basin, would drop into light 
slumber, and the gentle (?) snore that accompanied his 
caribou hunting therein added a delightful bass to the 
concord of wet harmony. Occasionally a severe struggle 
in the forests of dreamland would cause the pan to tilt 
over a little, and Corporal, penned in as he was at the back 
side of the bed, would be irrigated ‘with the water so 
carefully collected. The glorious mornings, however, 
drove away all of the slight annoyances of such nights, 
and the resplendent autumn days, full of sunlight and 
cloud shadows, came— 


“* * * like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


During the absence of our able-bodied trio the camp re- 
ceived a short visit from Theron’s quiet, keen-eyed, low- 
spoken partner from beyond the mountains, where, miles 
away from human companions, he lives for the most part 
alone amid these impressive surroundings. 

Unlike Theron, he does not guide, and hunts by him- 
self; gathers gum from the mountain spruces; and pre- 
pares, for other fortunate hunters, specimens, heads and 
antlers for the finishing touches of the taxidermist. 
What to such men are the push and jar of life outside 
with which they come in such slight contact? Their 
wants are few and are easily supplied by occasional visits 
to the settlements, whither their wandering steps return 
when the brumal weather sets in, The late autumn 
storms may beat around their shanty and cover it with 
the white wrappings of approaching winter, but they pile 
on the fuel ot heap warm in their rude bunks enveloped 
in their woolen blankets, while they listen to the tempest 
surging through the woods and along the desolate m>un- 
tains. Posaibly , some day, a strange wanderer may push 
the cabin door aside only to find a silent figure resting in 
eternal quiet. 

The truth of Theron’s remark, “I tell ye what, boys, 
you are a pretty hearty set of fellows,” became evident 
enough, for our generous etock of provisions, even to our 
improvised ‘‘pie” of oe jam and crackers, was ex- 
hausted before the time set for our departure. The last 
night in camp was wet and disagreeable, but the morning 
came a and invigorating. Thesteaming horses came 
up over the rough, rocky trail, our luggage and large 

ame—four deer and one moose, or what remained of 
them—fastened to the jumpers, the door of the cabin 
closed, not locked, and we reluctantly began our march 
toward Limonite and the troubles of conventional civili- 
zation. 

Halfway down to the valley Norgum, who was wating 
the way, fired the farewell shot of the expedition an 
neatly decollated a grouse, which Corporal tucked into 
his hunting coat for future use, Then we turned our 
backs in earnest on Pine Mountain and its sun-lighted 
forests of yellow, crimson and green, its glistening ponds 
and streams, and all the ariose music of its w and 
waters, CORPORAL, 

Norta CasLmsyorpD, Mass, 


DUCKS ON THE GULF COAST. 


I HAD always wanted to enjoy some real duck shooting, 
such as we read about from the pens of the more favored 
devotees of the sport who have leisure and money enough 
to indulge the taste, but I am poor. Still, the glowing 
accounts of the fun to be had in the South, from Brother 
Hough and others, made the attractions of the New Eng- 
land coast seem r indeed, where we count ourselves 
lucky if we get a dozen coot—almost worthless when we get 
them—or three or four snipe, or a partridge or two, and I 
determined to have a go at Southern birds for once, at any 
rate. So late in November I took a ticket on a steamer 
plying between New York and a Gulf port, not_ knowing 
a soul there or where I should find any birds, Upon my 
arrival there the first sight that greeted my eyes was & 
nice string of bluebills—dosgris they call them there— 
which a couple of boys were carrying through the streets 
ona pole, They said there were 138 of them, and they 
had killed them all between Saturday night and Monday 
morning within a few miles of the city. That looked en- 
couraging, and I at once decided to let well enough alone 
and not search further for fabulous game fields I had 
heard of, 

The next thing was to find out which way to go, and it 
was surprising Low little people could or would tell me. 
“Oh, most anywhere,” was the nearest to information I 
could get, Some said: ‘Better geta eae to take 

ou out.” Ididn’t know what they meant by a hunting 
oat, but upon further inquiry I found that all the hunt- 
ers brought in their ducks in catboats from the hunting 
grounds, and all the boats came in at one dock, and the 
ple came down and bought the game of them right off 
the boats. So I hied me to the dock, and sure enough, there 
were a score or more of catboats from 20 to 80ft. in length, 
built with a small cabin and a large forehold covered with 
hatches, Some were oystermen, some brought charcoal, 
some vegetables, some fish; but three or four were game 


boats, as evidenced rally by a brant or goose hanging 
ignominiously by neck in the rigging for a sign, 
sometimes run up to the masthead that he might be the 


more conspicuous, 

In a circumspect way I began to ask questions. I didn’t 
know one duck from another, or whether they shot over 
decoys or on passes or in the marshes, I soon found that 
my Northern accent was no great recommendation in my 


favor, and the hunters were rather inclined to regard me 
with suspicion, not to say disfavor. However, the sight 
of the birds made me very hungry for a hunt, and I bar- 
gained with one man to take me out with him on his 
next trip, give me a little hunt and bring me back, the 
ee he charged mo for the extra trouble I should put 

im to being $10, We had rather a pleasant time, the 
whole experience being new to me, Many pelicans and 
other strange birds flew around us, oysters in quanities 
were to be seen on the bottom, covered only by 4 or 5ft. 
of water, and the air was as mild as ours in June, though 
the North was covered with snow. At the end of our 
voyage my guide procured a somewhat rickety single 
buggy and ancient horse from an Acadian, and taking 
along a camping outfit headed for where he expected to 
find ducks. The Creole was a somewhat noted local sni 
shot, and became enthusiastic when I told him I was in 
quest of the like, I noticed that instead of “‘bécassine,” 
as the Canadians call the jack snipe, this man said “‘cache- 
cache,” which is certain y @ Dame well merited. 

I found we were making for some shallow pools of 
fresh water, surrounded by sea cane and tall grass, and 
we reached them after a drive of a dozen miles along the 
Gulf beach. All the way we shore birds, our 
friends from the North in their winter home, where they 
are seldom molested. Ducks are en plenty that nobody 
troubles yellow-legs or plover. We had brought no 
decoys, but simply walked up to a pond, g the 
ducks out as we appeared, and sat down in the high grass 
and waited. Presently a few green-winged teal pitched 
back into their favorite pond and we gathered them in; 
then a spoonbill (shoveler) came blundering around and 
met the same fate, and then my guide hunted up some 
bits of twigs, and running them down into the mud 
thrust the upper ends into the mouths of the ducks, let- 
ting their bodies float on the water, and lo! we had de- 
coys. This was wrinkle number one, A few more teal 
and shovelers decoyed to these dead ducks and joined 
their number (and some decoyed to them, but didn’t), but 
there seemed not to be many birds flying that day, and I 
wearied of lying still and started to tramp the marshes, 
leaving the native asleep. He was not much of a gun- 
ner, as shown by his habit of firing at a bird no matter 
whether it was in range or not. I remarked on this, but 
he said he had a lot of old shells he wanted to use. 

The ground looked enipy 80 I loaded one barrel of my 

ood old Fox with some 8s I happened to have along and 
the other with a duck load of 5s. 

No snipe were’ to be found, though I tramped far and 
wide in what seemed the most likely ground, Presently 
I _ a beautiful pair of mallards sitting in a little water 
hole just a nice gun shot off. probably 35yds. Well, game 
seemed to be so scarce and I wanted one of them so much 
that I was guilty of taking the shot the instant I saw 
them. I shot the load of 5s at the old greenhead as he 
sat there, but seemed to make no impression on him, for 
both sprang into the air, making quite a racket at being 
disturbed. As they rose I tried the load of 8s and just 
then the two ducks very obligingly got in line as they 
rose and the — covered both and down they came, 
Better luck than I deserved! I stuck them in the capa- 
cious ket of my hunting coat and proceeded, I 
jum a black duck (summer mallard they are called 
there) out of some sea cane and got him all right, but 
couldn’t find a snipe. People told me great tales 
about snipe shooting hereabouts and I was ees: 
Upon returning to my friend he thought best to move 
camp to another point and see if we should not find more 

ame, We toasted some of the teal on sticks and made a 

ne meal; spread our blankets and slept under the 
Southern sky almost as soundly as I used to under the sky 
of Montana, which State was my home for six years in 
the good old days, 

In the morning we moved, and although the duck 
shooting was nothing to brag of, I found where some of 
the snipe were. Ona little patch that had burned over 
and grown up green a nice little bunch of snipe had 
pitched down. There may have been twenty of them, I 
managed to get twelve, I think, and I certainly shot three 
shells to the bird or more; I couldn’t seem to hit them. 
found too that walking was tiring work in that soft air, 
coming as I did from the bracing air of the North, My 
guide seemed to think he had given me $10 of amusement, 
and I was tired enough to join him in the b and we 
let it goat that. We put into the ice box of the boat when 
we reached it again what game the hunters of the neigh- 
borhood had gathered up and sailed back to the city. 
Everyone apologized for the lack of game and laid it to 
the Leonel, which was pene right, The region we 
visited is a noted one for both ducks and snipe, 

Next I heard of a hetter place and decided to take my 
trunk and all my duffle aboard the sail boat that carried 
the mail to that neighborhood, and stay right there for a 
while, I took along this time a case of No. 6 shelis, 500 
rounds, and both canvas and wooden decoys and a skiff, 
My fellow-passenger on the mail boat was a 
woman who said that right on her farm the shooting was 
good, and that I might board at her house and hunt all I 
liked. I accepted proposition and found that she had 
spoken truly, We got there after dark and in the silence 
of the night the waterfowl could be heard very plainly 
not 200yds, from the house, I walked down to the shore 
and listened to the cries, most of them strange to me, 
of the myriads of birds roosting on the surface of the 
bay. It certainly seemed that at last I had reached the 
promised land, I could hardly wait for daylight, and 
when it came I got right to work, I found the natives 
hunted there a good deal out of boat blinds, just a line of 
brush stuck around in the shallow water the shape of @ 
skiff's outline, the decoys being set directly to windward 
and the gunner sitting in the boat within the blind. The 
blind being left there all the time, the birds become used 
to it and decoy very well when the day is not too still. 
Here I got mostly sprigs, bald-pates (widgeon), teal, shov- 
elers, mallards, a few redheads and canvasbacks, and 
sometimes a bufflehead, bluebill or sawbill (hooded mer- 
ganser), Much to my surprise the bluebill is not prized 
very highly here, nor often shot, When we get one at 
Annisquam or Great South Bay we call him a pretty good 
bird, but when he gets to Southern waters he becomeg 
more fishy and less desirable. It was not so with the 
other birds; they were as fine as silk and often so fat they 
would burst upon striking the shallow water or flats when 
killed at a considerable height in the air. 

One very foggy day I was sitting in my blind, when I 
heard some one splashing toward me through the water 
(we waded ground anywhere, the water wag 99 shoal), 
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The visitor introduced himself as a hunter living in a 
large catboat anchored out in the channel. He said he 
was hunting for the market and needed a partner, and 
would like to have me join him, share and share alike, 
paying half the boat rent and expenses and dividing the 
profits as well. I took him right up, and then and there 
became a wicked market hunter without any compunc- 
tion, I put my box of shells and my roll of blankets in 
the cabin of his boat, and bid my German friends good- 
by for a time. 

I found my new acquaintance was an expert, having 

t in his life hunting ducks in the winter and alligators 
insummer. He showed me more about rigging out for 
ducks than I should ever have learned in any other way. 
That afternoon, it being a poor day for birds, he hel 
me build a little brush blind in a good place, just bi 
enough to conceal a man stooping over. He said the 
birds would come to such a little blind better than to a 
boat blind. We built the blind and left it. He had killed 
a fine lot of game, includ seven big geese that had 
come to his duck decoys, and we sailed away for town 
with his birds, where the game dealer jumped at them. 
Then we put in a supply of grub and ice and water, and 
some Cc to cook with, and cleared for the ducking 
grounds again. We struck favorable weather conditions 
the first thing. No sooner had we anchored under the lee 
of some islands than one of the terrible ‘‘northers” of the 
country came on. It blew great guns all night. ‘We 
won’t do a thing to ’°em to-morrow,” said my new chum, 

Daylight found us in our little blinds with fifty decoys 
apiece set out, and sure enough the birds worked to the 
queen’s taste. The gale seemed to have blown the wits 
out of their heads, and flock after flock would sight our 
outfits and swing in, leaving some of their number behind 
when they went. Oftener pairs and oe would come to 
as. When they seemed in doubt we would give them a call, 
which usually fetched them, I kept fetching ducks in 
and hanging them in strings to the crotched stick of my 
blind till I could hardly get in myself. I could see ducks 
d ing pretty regularly to my partner’s firea quarter of 
& ole away, and sure enough this was our busy day. 

About 2 o'clock we began to get fearfully h , and 
first he took up and then I, and got our boats an ed 
our ducks in and rowed out to the big boat to cook a bite 
to eat. I hadn’t counted my birds, but I thought I had 
enough. WhenI drew near the boat I spied a big heap 
of ducks on her deck, and sang out to know how many 
mychum had. ‘Forty-four,”said he. ‘‘Looks like you'd 
ween killin’ ducks too!” The bow of my skiff did look 
pretty full, and I commenced to count them out on deck. 
T found I had just fifty birds, and was rather tickled to 
have beaten the lad at his own trade. 

We hunted together for more than a month, sailing 
wherever we chose, where game was thickest. It was the 
pleasantest winter 1 ever put in, and I gained just 25lbs, 
in weight. I was much surprised when the scales indi- 
cated just 200ibs, in thespring. I may bea sordid market 
hunter, hut I am going to repeat the experience as closely 
as may be the coming winter, and if some decent fellow 
wants to jin me, let him write me at the ForEsT anp 
STREAM office and find out the particulars. 

Mine host Gould, of Chatham, Mass., has ken about 
going with me; but he wants to get his d made u 
pretty quick, for these frosty nights make my feet ite 
about this time of the year. IPSARRAKA. 





AN ELK HUNT THE OLYMPICS. 


**Hoop-8-E! Won’t nobody come out and fight me? 
I’m a wild and dusty ranger from the Tuscaroras. Hoop- 
e-e! Won't nobody come out and fight me?” 

This, lustily yelled out at daybreak on a fine, clear Sep- 
tember morning, roused us from our slumbers, and tum- 
bling out we saw long-limbed, long-whiskered Doc stand- 
ing on a big rock drying himself after a plunge into the 
icy moun stream that roared and tumbled past our 
bivouac. 

We were encamped on a bogback or spur of one of the 
ranges of the Olympic Mountains, on the main divide be- 
tween the waters running westerly to the Pacific and 
those running in the opposite direction to Puget Sound, 
or more truly Hood Canal, a long, narrow branch of the 
Sound, For two days with pack ponies, or cayuses, as 
they are locally termed, we had been plodding upward, 
and now, at an elevation of between 6,000 and 7,000ft., 
we looked down the narrow valley of the Skokomish 
River—our path on the upward journey—and across at 
the great glacier in which the main fork of the river 
takes its source. There were four of us, all told, and we 
were after elk, or wapiti, primarily, and secondarily after 
all the fun we could get in explo the vast and gigan- 
tic primeval forests of the Pacific slope and climbing the 

fastnesses of our most northwestern range. 

Doc, whose vociferous pluasantry had aroused us from 
the land of dreams, was an old sportsman who had in his 
pm y wipe Aggies, J epchefe bps with the excep- 
tion of the elk, and when we took steamer at Seattle—the 
initial point of our journey—he had said: ‘‘Boys, just give 
me one decent shot at one of the big fellows, and I will 
come back happy.” This was to be our first day actually 
in pursuit of game, and of courses we were all anxious to 
be off. Tommy and the writer had each had the good 


have the shot if possible. We wanted an elk, 
not want more than one, as we could not find use for 
more, 

Sport was a big, fat, jolly fellow from Illinois, a famous 
chicken shot, but a man who had never before seen a hill 
any higher than Chicago and vicinity produces. He 
amused us greatly on the upward trip, and really had a 
pretty tough time of it, for, of course, he was forced to 
use muscles that had practically become extinct from lack 














FOREST AND STREAM. 


meet any thing more formidable than a yellow jacket’s 
nest in the beavy timber, wo Gt nes grates bis © post 
of honor, The trail, after winding along the river bank, 
suddenly broke abruptly to the left and went straight up 
a rocky that projected into thestream. Sport came 
to the foot of this and stopped. Tommy, whocame next, 
behind two of the cayuses, shouted: “Go ahead! What's 


the matter? 
queried § Being 


“Where do we go now?” port. 
answered silently by the sight of Tommy’s finger pointing 
straight up the butte, hesaid: ‘‘That’s all right, but where 
do the horses go?” Tom still continued to point up the 
precipitous ascent. ‘What there?” quoth Sport in great 
scorn, ‘‘you must take me for a blamed fool, sir!” 

“Gat outof the way,” answered Tommy, ‘and I'll show 
you who is the fool. 

Sport stood aside to let our little cavalcade pass, and 
gazed with open-mouthed astonishment at our sure-footed 
little beasts as they clambered and led up the steep 
defile. He took out his red bandanna, wi © perspira- 
tion from his brow, gave an ejaculation of abject wonder 
and sat down on a rock, All the rest of that day he 
walked behind one of the mares, a spotted beast who re- 
joiced in the name of Calico, and to our ¢ amusement 
we could hear him mumbling to himself: ‘“Wonderful! 
sublime! That mare would be worth a fortune in 
Chicago.” But we could never find out in what way 
Sport could make a fortune out of her in the Eastern city, 
for he thought that we were guying him and shut up like 
a clam when iennanien, 

Doc’s challenge had banished all sleep from our eyes, 
and in a short time three of the party were off in as 
many different directions, hunting for signs of game. 
Hav badly chafed feet, I remained in camp to get 

order and gather a supply of wood, not a 

ticularly easy task, as we were close to timber line, which 

ow in these latitudes. By sundown all had re- 

turned empty handed, but wildly enthusiastic over the 

superb country and the quantity of sign they had seen. 

Tommy got a gin of a couple of brown bears scram- 

bling up a roc e some 400 or 500yds, away, but could 
not get close enough to them to risk a shot. 


Poor 8 non pny nearly dead, for, not being ac- 
costanall tacuth sone travel, he had 


ta e - 
tion of the day picking himself up off oe Doe 
brought in a whistling marmot, a Western qolmen of 
the woodchuck famil er een on one an This 
eight of 50lbs., comb’ @ wood- 
appearance and habits, and 
whistles like a steam calliope at all times of theday and 
upon all occasions. They are often a perfect n ce 
in that they warn game which the hunter is endeavoring 
to stalk. hen paw cooked, the marmot is really 
ood eating, if one can only get the woodchuck idea 
out of his . Upon my suggesting a marmot stew 
friend Sport gave a snort of d st; but I made up “y 
mind that he would eat and enjoy the very dish at whic 
he scouted before our trip was ended, 

As we lay in front of our cheerful camp-fire, reclining 
on couches of redolent fir boughs—but why go over to 
the same old story. Those who have “been there” will 
fully understand the bliss of a pipe after a long day’s 
tramp, and the joys of a camp-fire reverie; and to those 
poor unfortunates who have not as yet tasted the joys of 
woods life I can only say that they have colaand more 
than they dreaw of. 

Before sunrise the next morning we were off, Tommy 
and Sport, Doc and I, We followed a Jong ridge to the 
eastward, covered with luxuriant and dotted with 
wild flowers, while in every hollow and cavity lay a 

t bank of snow. Within a mile of camp we came 
upon the fresh sign of a big bull elk, evidently feeding. 
We knew it was fresh because the footprints were plainly 
marked on the dew that had fallen in the early morning, 
and we knew it was a bull because the imprint was a 
large one and the toe marks were much blunter and more 
rounded than a cow elk’s hoof would have made, 

We followed the sign down into the timber, breathless 
in expectation—each one undoubtedly thinking the other 
a clumsy brute who made more noise than a barrel of 
monkeys. Luckily for us the elk was working up wind, 
and so we knew he could not scent us. Down he 
went through the timber below the mountain prairie, 
where it was difficult to track him, as no dew had fallen 
and even his weight left but a poor trail behind 
him, Hour after hour we crept along, now across a big 
rock slide, where we would lose the ae for a 
half hour at a time; then into some marshy glade, where 
our quarry had evidently stopped to browse on the swamp 
grass; then along a plateau, where he had torn great strips 
of bark off a cedar with his antlers; and finally lon 
after noon we came to the foot of a bluff, almost a preci- 
pice, where ap tly the elk had vanished. 

“Great Scott! Sori »” quoth the Doctor, ‘‘do you think 
he went up there?” 

‘I guess he must have,” said I, utterly at a loss for any 
other explanation. ‘Wait till I see.” 

Clambering up the rocks, I found his tracks on a little 

some ft. above the foot of the bluff, so to 
the Doctor, he handed me the rifles and then scrambled 
up after me, 

We followed that elk up places where it seemed x 
impossible that a cloven-footed animal of such size 
go. Hs went up, jumping from ledge to | often 
clearing 6 or 7ft. in par; ular distance. As ex- 
= 4. = me this morn ~y J 

yop without wings could go up "d— 
well, they could have won all of my money.” 

Finally, breathless, we reached the top, and crawl 
behind a bunch of mountain alder, looked at a 
Alpine prairie covered with flowers, and there, lying on a 
snow field, not 100yds. from us, were three big elk, 
while one a little to one side was up. How 
grandly oy looked there in their native wilds, 
ground of luxuriant grass and wild flowers, the great 
snow field on which they lay, and beyond the rocky crags 
and snow peaks and the blue sky of the heavens. 

Old hunter as he was, Doc gave a he was white 
as a sheet, but cool as a cucumber, they were, 
monarchs of all they surveyed, until man with his in- 
fernal soattiy on had come into their solitudese—and 
were erect our presence or of _ aaa, 
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The standing elk, the one at which he had shot, lifted 
its stumpy tail, but otherwise, so far as we could see, did 
not move; the other three arose, looked around in the 
greatest astonishment, and soon perceiving the smoke 
slowly drifting away from the shrubs behind which we 
were hidden, fixed their gaze in our direction. None of 
the animals evinced any fear, they simply seemed 
astonished, 

“Why, Doc,” I whispered, ‘‘you must have missed it.” 

“By rge, it looks like it,” he ruefully replied, ‘But 
how a man could miss a barn door at 90yds. I don’t see. 
Look! Look at that elk by the one I shot at.” 

I looked, and there I saw what I believe must have 
been the king of the range, a hoary monarch, fully two 
hands taller than any of the others and with a set of 
antlers that I would have given much to have called my 
own. 

‘Shoot him, Doc,” I exclaimed in excitement. ‘Hit 
him in the fore shoulder, pretty well down.” 

Doc rested his gun on his knee, took a steady, careful 
aim, and was just about to pull the trigger, when happen- 
ing to glance at the first elk shot at, I shouted, “‘Stop, you 
got the first one,” 

True enough, a dark ruby stream was welling down 
the poor brute’s foreleg, his legs were spread to keep his 
balance, and the teath mist must have been forming 
before his eyes, for he was tottering. He took a few 
steps and then plunged forward on thesnow. Tried once 
to rise, but failed, and then with a groan gave up the 
fight and rolled over dead. ‘‘Hoop-ee!’ yelled Doc, 
‘‘won’t nobody come out and fight me?’ as with a 
Comanche war-whoop he ran toward his noble game. 
The other three elk looked at him a moment and then 
trotted off with a slow, owners. stride. Oh, what a 
temptation it was; there we had the chance to get the 
finest set of antlers that ever come out of the Olympics; 
but we already had a thousand pounds of meat for four 
to eat, and thank goodness, our sportsmanship prevailed 
over our greed and we fired but the one shot. The elk 
the Doctor got was a beauty, with a large and perfect 
head, Westraightened him out as well as we could, bled 
and cleaned him, put the liver into our packsacks, and 
with happy hearts hastened campward as the evening 
shadows were already lengthening out in an alarming 


— 

e were the first to reach our tent, and at once I pro- 
ceeded to put into effect my fell scheme to make Sport 
eat some marmot, Posting Doc, we made a hearty meal 
from the elk liver and ‘*‘choke-dog.” (For the benefit of 
the uninitiated I will explain that ‘‘choke-dog” is baking- 
powder bread.) Then hiding the rest of the liver, I pro- 
ceeded to make a stew of marmot flesh, with rice, pota- 
toes, onions and ‘‘dough boys.” 

Tommy and Sport shortly turned up. They had seen 
plenty of fresh dan, and Sport swore by all that was holy 
that he had shot a bear which had fallen over a cliff where 
he could not get it, prey y he did. Wereported much 
the same luck, except that I said that I had shot a year- 
ling doe; that the Doctor and I had dined, but that there 
was some coffee and a steaming stew waiting for them. 
They fell to with a will, and to my intense delight Sport 
looked up and, talking with his mouth full, mumbled, 
“That is the best deer lever ate. The blacktail must be 
better eating than the red deer of Michigan.” 

I waited until they had completed a good meal, and 
then said: ‘‘Well, gentlemen, if you have now finished 
your entrée of marmot, allow me to present you with the 
dish of the evening—alk liver and onions.” 

Sport and Tommy were both much chagrined; but their 
oy at our success overbalanced all other feelings. They 
ooked from one to the other of us, and then, seeing Doc's 
complacent smile, Tommy rushed over to him with ‘Give 
me your paw,” etc., etc., both in their boisterous camp 
way showing plainly that they were as happy in his suc- 
cess as he himself could be. © were a very merry party 
that night, and told and retold the story of the hunt, The 
next day, after much labor in ones a trail, we managed 
to get the cayuses to the elk and packed out his head, the 
hide and all of the meat, so that none was wasted. 

We spent another week in the glorious mountains, 
aay and the writer each got a bear—the latter a par- 
ticularly nice one—and many more elk were seen, but we 
let them be. Poor Sport lost some 25lbs. in weight, which 
he could easily afford; but beyond grouse did not get any 
=p Regretfully we finally repacked our ponies, which 

ad grown fat as butter on the luxuriant forage, started 
on our homeward journey, and the next day were ° 
warmly greeted by proprietor Putnam, of the Cushman 
House, who is a ce of good fellows. We were able to 
give his guests all the elk meat they could eat and to take 
several fine roasts to our friends in Seatile. Doc has had 
the head mounted and it is now in his office, while the 
great yellow hide, as a rug, covers his lounge, This year 
we hope to be together again in the wilds, and if we have 
as much fun and as good success will indeed pe geeey- 

APITI, 


CHICKEN SHOOTING PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


In the Old Days. 

CxIcaGo, Sept. 12,—In the old days, when prairie chick- 
ens were abundant in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and Da- 
kota, we used to go after them in somewhat different 
fi from that which is customary to-day. I remem- 
ber when I was a boy, about the time the muzzleloader 
was becoming antique, although still there were some 
men who 
than a 





See a muzz! er would ‘‘shoot harder” 
oader, there were any number of these 
birds close about the little town in central lowa where I 
then lived. Very often my father would go and killa 
few dozen of them within two or three miles of the town, 
and I recall that sometimes I would take the old gun and 
out after school and get a few birds within 
» aad Then I remem 
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This, as I recall it, must usually have been in August. 
We rarely were without chickens enough to eat even on 
the first day out, and when in the unbroken open country 
we always got all we wanted, though even in those untu- 
tored times I had guidance which taught me that it was 

rtsmanlike to kill more birds than could easily be 
used, =e that it was ungentlemanly to think of selling a 

e . 

In those days, when we started out for such a trip, we 
never took but one dog along, nor do I remember ever to 
have heard of anybody in those days who ever took more 
than one, This dog was sure to be one of the old-time 
chicken dogs, staunch, of good nose and so well conver- 
sant with the habits of his game that he needed little care 
beyond keeping him in sight while he was at work. We 
never thought of taking a dog into the wagon to ride, 
unless it was very late or very muddy. It seemed to us 
obvious that a dog, being of four legs, could get along 
twice as well asa man, who had two, and a man was 
good for an all-day’s walk, if need be. The dog seemed 
to coincide with this belief cheerfully, and being igno- 
rant was happy. Our old dogs never clung to the wagon 
or to the heel. When we were on the road it was their 
business to cover the fields on both sides of the road and 
find any birds which “ be within a quarter mile, say, 
of us on either side. I do not recall that the dog objected 
to doing this, but, to the contrary, he seemed to 
He usually traveled at a long lope, ——— and method- 
ically, and not with oo horse speed, though fast 
enough to be well up with the wagon. How far he would 
travel in a day I have no idea, but I should guess sixty to 
eighty miles, at least it would seem that he must have 
done three times the distance the team would travel each 
day. Very often as we rode ore the country we 
would see the old dog whirl around into a point, and we 
knew he would “‘hold them” until we could get out and 

et to him, Sometimes the point would be a grand high- 

eaded stop, then a slow walk, perhaps over 200yds. to 
the place where the covey was lying. I do not think 
chicken dogs to-day point birds so far as they used to, for 
I do not believe the birds are abundant enough anywhere 
to give a dog the subtle education of the nose which the 
old-timers had. A flush was a disgrace, and when the 
guns got to work among the birds a miss was almost as 
much a disgrace. We had fewer of the graces and 
amenities of sportsmanship in those a but everybody 
was used to the sight and sound of chickens, everybody 
shot cylinder bore guns and the birds were not wild, but 
lay lower than they do nowadays. When we were done 
shooting the same old dog went in and retrieved our 
birds for us, and this was the best part of the fun for the 
dog and for us, To-day it is heinous for a chicken dog to 
retrieve. 

After we had retrieved our birds we followed on after 
the covey if we liked, or more likely went after another, 
The birds did not often fly very far. There were no 
stubble fields of any vast extent, and very often few 
cornfields, The flight was usually from stubble to grass, 
and not so far but that we could easily mark the birds 
down. To be able to mark down closely a dead bird or a 
flying covey was one of the accomplishments of a good 
chicken hunter, for the surface of the country was much 
alike and had few landmarks. A tall rosin weed, a 
clump of bright prairie flowers, a darker colored bit of 
cover in a slough—such were our marks, There were 
~ many hay stacks or straw piles on the horizon 

en, 

In those days the habits of the prairie grouse were as 
regular as a clock, and we had a regular system of hunt- 
ing them. On the stubble in the morning, well toward 
the knolls and centers of the fields, then toward the edges 
of the stubbles as the morning progressed. At 10 o’clock 
in the edge of the grass near the stubble, then further 
and further into the grass toward noon, In the high 
grass and sloughs in the middle of the day if it was hot, 
and then back up to the stubbles for the evening feeding, 
in inverse order to the above. A cloudy day meant more 
time spent by the birds on the stubble, A very warm 


e it. 


day meant that they would be late in coming out of the 
— In the evening we hunted about the heads of 

ttle shallow draws that made up from the into the 
stubble, because the birds nearly always walked on to the 


stubble out of such little clones. In all this formula of 
the chicken our old chicken dogs were as well posted as 
we, and I would far rather have trusted to their judg- 
ment where to make the cast on a given field at a given 
hour than to leave it to a hunter not skilled in the 
ways of the bird. Time and again I have seen our 
old dog stand with his front feet up on a fence, tak- 
ing survey ofa field before going to work in it, 
and frequently have seen him go apparently as 
straight to the birds as though they had os inted 
out to him, He wasted no time and no running, but 
hunted the likely places first, and took his own advan- 
tage of the wind. No one thought of a dog’s quartering 
or that sort of thing, and dropping to command, backing 
and all that we never heard of. There was nothing to 
back, for no one hunted but one dog, and as for inde- 
pendence in range, I should be i to see anythin 

more independent than our old dog was, Powerful, 
stubborn, hard-headed, dreadful ‘‘sot in his ways,” he 
knew his business and was sure of it, and asked only to 
be let alone. We let him alone mostly. For this he 
found us birds and pointed them like a gentleman for us, 
and was a lot more careful than we were about what he 
was doing when he got up to the covey. In return for 
this we cheerfull lammed the old fellow a-plenty—never 
enough to make him whimper—and fed him at our own 
table, and let him sleep in the tent at ht, and loved 
him like a brother. Any insult to the old dog was an in- 
sult to the Es. At night the old fellow ate about as 
much as a den of lions, curled up and went to sleep on our 
feet in the tent, In the morning he ate as much more— 
not dog biscuit or any well dered dog diet, but just 
anything he could his hands on—and then he was 
ae and doit alloveragain. It never occurred 
to us any dog needed any rest or that it could ever 
wear out, e never changed , and one dog did us 
it was two weeks 
The dog would hunt as long an: 

unt, and he would repeat 
we wanted to. Moreover, he was always glad to havea 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


the dog. We were awfully ignorant and very happy, and 
if I knew where I could buy to-day a dog like our Ok fel- 
low, I would have him if I had to mortgage my gun and 
had to keep him in my office desk of nights. 

I remember that in those days the work of market 
hunting was going on in Iowa, and shall never forget the 
indignation with which my father always spoke of it. 
Sometimes on our shooting trips we would hear of parties 
who were shipping birds from some little station. The 
went always to Chicago—a far-away, unknown, mysteri- 
ous city, certainly very large and powerful. OnceTI re- 
member that we saw riding out across the country a 
of darky market shooters with new guns and blue neck- 
ties. My father was very wrathful over this. The 
market shooters shot chickens just as we did, only more 
so, They began work along in July, when the weather 
was very hot. They hired a wagon to follow along after 
them as they shot, and in this wagon they caried not 
blocks of ice, but barrels of ice water with plenty of ice in 
the water. After cleaning up a coyey they would come 
to the wagon and throw the birds into the casks of ice 
water. The birds were so easily killed at that age that 
the market hunter rarely shot any shot larger than 9s, 
and some argued that No. 10 was better. At our time of 
shooting we usually shot 8s, We rarely went after 
chickens in the late fall, and although I killed a great 
many chickens in those days and must have been a good 
enough chicken shot, I do not remember of ever killing a 
bird with shot larger than No. 8 up to Sept. 1, at which 
time always had to begin going to school, much to my 
regret, 

In the last of our chicken trips up into the northern 
part of Iowa we saw the beginning of the end of the old 
chicken days. After that the extermination of the bird 
became very rapid. We never valued the great, beauti- 
ful fowl at half its worth. It was so easy, so abundant, 
that it seemed to us it must always be possible to get as 
many as we liked with the least of trouble. Yet [can 
remember that I was still a very young man when on a 
visit home I saw our old dog, thirteen years of age, and 
then Jame and worn out, and my father mournfully said 
that there was no longer any need for the old dog, since 
the chickens were all gone. 

That was the history of Iowa, and then the history of 
Minnesota, and then very suddenly the history of Dakota 
and Nebraska, The old chicken days are gone, no doubt, 
forever. The bird survives, but in numbers much re- 
stricted and with habits materially changed. 


Chicken Shooting of To-day. 


For years I had not had a chicken hunt until last fall, 
when I noted the change in birds and methods, but got 
enough of the old fever to want to go again. This fall, 
being at St, Paul on opening day of the Minnesota season, 
and having the kind invitation of Messrs. Fred F. and 
Dick Merrill to join them for a shoot at a point not very 
far away in Minnesota, I ran out to them to see some- 
thing more about chicken shooting as it is practiced to- 
day. It may be interesting to see the points of difference 
existing between our old fashioned chicken hupt and one 
of the modern kind. 

To begin with, I had traveled, not by wagon, but by 
rail, a distance not of a few dozen miles, but over 550 
miles, Many men travel over 1,000 miles nowadays and 
still do not get many chickens, But my friends had done 
much more than this. They had had their trainer out in 
the West with their dogs for many weeks ahead of the 
season, looking for good country where there were birds 
enough to promise sport. They had, at Ido not know 
how great an expenditure of time and money, determined 
upon their location, and here for two months their trainer 
and his assistants had been at work with the dogs, youn 
and old, the entire kennel numbering over 20, of whic’ 
half a dozen were ready for use on chickens, It is prob- 
able that no better dogs than these are to be found in the 
country now. Of pointers there were Lady Peg II., ao d 
Rip Rap, Stridemore and Noble; of setters, Rudge Glad- 
stone, Neva, Nora, Topsy and Pauline Bo, besides a lot of 
puppies of both breeds not yet old enough to work. These 
setters are very fashionably bred, running back to Paul 
Bo and Paul Gladstone. (Paul Gladstone, by the way 
died of sheer old age at the kennels of his owner, Richar 
Merrill, of Milwaukee, July 23, this year, a fact which 
none of the kennel editors of the country have ever “‘got on 
to.”) One of them, a d young dog, Rudge Gladstone, 
is the handsomest dog I have seen for a long, long time; 
and I am disposed to..prophesy for him a victory in 
the bench shows if he is ever shown. He ig almost 
faultless except for a tail a trifle long, and has that most 
desirable quality for a field dog—good common sense. 
This, unless I recollect weeaay, is the last puppy of the 
old dog Paul Gladstone, and mother was Lucy; 
she descended of Druid, Jr., and Lady Patch. The last 
named I had seen perform on quail over in Canada, and 
so took great interest in the dog Rudge. I am sure he 
would make a chicken dog up to the old requirements, 
if there were birds enough now for him to work upon, 
and if his owners would use him roughly enough to teach 
him the stick and stay which comes of long conditioning 
in man or dog. All these dogs I observed to be not of the 
old type, but of the type which is modern and approved. 
They were very much smaller than our old dogs, much 
more nervous and wiry, much less stolid and quiet in 
action. Almost without exception they were very fast, I 

think much faster than our d of the old sort, and with 
a quicker, choppier style of go iB: Their owners do not 
find it n to run a braceof dogs—they were usually 
put down in palrs—for over an hour, and we were in a 
way all the time seeking to train the young dogs and give 
aan a chance at the birds; so it was never possible to call 
a dog run to a finish by any means, Cony I think my 
friends would not care to ask as much of their rolling 
stock as we did of ours in the old days. Poor dogs! they 
were willing and eager enough, and able and good enough; 
but a ee _S eas . t was the 
scarcity o Ww e the w iscouraging at 
times. It is an easy guess that, with such abundance of 
birds as we had in the and with hunting as steady, 
the of to-day would be as good as those of the past. 
The o oo Noble and Stride, had had more ex- 
the others, but Daisy also did fine work for 


us; and it was most amusing to see some of the young set- 

neighbor come and borrow him for a bunt just ers, which had never had a bird killed over them (their 
fora change, Anything like a dog’s gi out in the training all having been in the close season), enter into 
field we never heard of, and I think if a dog had quitand the last stages of a chicken dog’s joy. In the first requis- 
council over the { te of an enjoyable chicken hunt, that of good dogs, we 

then have killed were certainly well supplied, The cost of this was a dozen 
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times that which would have been considered necessary 
a dozen years ago. 

The care of these dogs required the services of an able 
trainer\(Tom Richards, and a good trainer too), together 
with an assistant, who had lived at this little country 
town for two or three months, and worked the dogs daily 
on birds before the law allowed of shooting. The owners 
of the dogs and myself lived in the village hotel, several 
rooms of which we filled up with our trunks, guns and 
modern sporting paraphernalia, a dozen times as much 
as we should have thought money a dozen years ago. 
When we went afield we had a light wagon to carry the 
trainer and assistant, and a big crate containing half a 
dozen dogs (in the old days we never heard of a dog crate), 
One of the owners of the dogs, Mr. Fred Merrill, rode 
with this wagon. Dick and I had a buggy, in which we 
rode immediately behind. When we got into action we 
made quite a cavalcade. Our method of work was some- 
thing similar to that which I have described as belong- 
ing to the old days, but in this case we never trusted 
everything to the dogs, When we came to a likely bit 
of ground we got out—or at least some one always did— 
and walked with the dogs, the trainer always taking care 
of the dogs. This modern feature I am willing to call a 
blessing, for even in the good old days chicken dogs were 
not bought ready trained. The trainer carried a whistle 
and a whip, the latter very rarely used, and never at all 
upon a timid puppy. In the old days we depended upon 
the whistle which Providence gave to each man without 
artificial aid, and for a whip we were accustomed to use 
the hickory ramrod upon occasion—a most excellent 
device, albeit op for I have seen a chicken hunt 
stopped untimely in the muzzleloading days by a too 
enthusiastic chastisement of a husky chicken dog. 

As in the old days, we hunted the stubbles in the morn. 
ing and evening, but the rest of the time we never did 
know where to hunt, for the birds might be in the corn, 
in the sloughs or in the next State, we could never tell 
where. I think probably they were in the next State. 
The dogs would go down in braces and hunt faithfully 
under these most trying circumstances, very often not 
getting a sniff of a bird. Then another pair would be 
put down, or yet another, ‘The older dogs, Noble and 
Stride, knew more what to do, but even Stride had bad 
fortune for two days and hardly got to taste the luxury of 
a point all by himself, Werarely got up over half a dozen 
coveysaday. Indeed, I think we never got so many as 
that. Even then it was likely that we would find but 
half a dozen birds left to the covey, though it was actually 
the first week of the season. Such conditions are hard 
for training chicken dogs, though they were the best con- 
ditions my friends had been able to discover in three 
States after patient effort. It was no wonder that Dick 
Merrill said he was almost of a mind never to attemptany 
further to train dogs on chickens, It seemed impossible 
to find a locality with birds sufficient for the proper 
breaking of the dogs. 

But by this I do not wish to do more than draw a dis- 
tinction between the plenty of the past and the lack of the 
present. It should not be supposed that we had poor 
sport, for indeed we had fine sport. I am ready to say 
that I never enjoyed a chicken hunt in the old days so 
much, for then the sport,was too easy to have an equal 
interest. On this modern chicken hunt when we got a 
chicken we valued it. We made much of it and smoothed 
down its feathers and declared it was a lovely bird, whereas 
in the old days we would have ripped off his skin and 
thrown him on the ice without smoothing a single 
feather. We had plenty more like it in those days, Of 
the sport in the old times both my friends had had 
wide experience. Dick told me that one - when he 
was a boy he killed fifty-six chickens to his own gun. 
On our hunt the three guns killed on the best day 
only twenty-four birds, and hardly a bird got away 
from the — line, Once a covey of four got up 
all together in front of Fred and Dick and they picked up 
three, losing a fourth dead in the wild rice of the adjoin- 
ing swamp. Once a covey of five rose in front the 
three of us, and we killed all five. Once a covey of six got 
up and four were killed, two unshot at. Once four were 
idiled out of four that rose, Indeed, I recall only four 
shots missed by the Merrill boys in the four days’ shoot- 
ing, and those were long and hard ones, I have never 
seen go regular and fine shooting in the field, for this was 
at birds very much harder than those of the old — and 
under conditions which demanded a high grade of skill. 
I found that September of to-day is very different from 
September of the old days. Instead of birds at easy 
range, flapping up out of the grass, we had wild, long 
rises at 30 and 40yds., and often on old and strong birds, 
Dick shot 7s and 6s, Fred shot the unheard-of load of 
No. 4 shot, and after seeing what was asked of the guns, 
even on the first three days of the season, I was willing 
to say there was reason in his selection of a load. I do 
not think a dozen birds were killed close up to the guns, 
as we used to see in the old days. The entire nature of 
the birds seemed to have changed, They were wilder 
and more wary in every way. When = up they flew to 
four times the distance we used to see in tho past. Often 
they went to the corn, where the dogs could not be used, 
and where the — way to do was to form a line of beat- 
ers and go through abreast—a not uninteresting sort of 
shooting, however, for the birds went out strong and wild 
and needed good, quick work, 

Instead of the old unfenced prairies of the past we had 
to deal with fenced fields and country roads, and oftea 
with hostile farmers, When we saw one of the latter 
approaching we had to call in the dogs lest he should in 
his anger shoot them. As we could, we drove over the 
country in the fashion of the past, but often we could not 
get to the wagon for some miles. Instead of the wide 

rairies we hunted narrow sloughs and strips of _ 
Tat by the plows, and the edges of the great corn ids. 

Instead of a few stubble fields of small area, which would 
be sure to hold several coveys in the old days, we had 
before us thousands of acres of wheat and a and oat 
stubble, among which, in a ratio all too smali com 
to that of the , the birds were indifferently scattered 
about, no one knew where, Tom Richardsh a number 
of coveys located before the season ed, and a few of 
these we found, but others we never did find, We thought 
the birds had already dropped their local habits and 
begun to travel for the season of ‘packing up. Only on 
one day did we find anything like the old system of 
chicken hunting possible, and then we blundered on a 
beng strip of unplowed. prairie where we really got into 
our and worked them in the old way, hour for hour, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Here we put up two coveys, and to show the helplessness 
of the pinnated grouse even in these days of educstion, I 
will state that we put up the first rise wild, o1.y one, 
Dick, being in, who got two down. Then we went on, 
and after nearly a mile of travel Daisy poi:ted, and we 
were lucky enough to kill four. Then we went on again 
on our route, and over half a mile further on one of the 
narty walked into two birds and killed one of them. 
Looking back over the country, we saw that all this had 
happened on the same line, and we thought that, although 
the birds had flown too far for us to mark them, we had 
actually had three rises out of the remnants of this covey 
and killed all but two of the entire lot, these two not 
having been shot at. It is no wonder the prairie chicken 
is disappearing. Yet all these birds were big and full 
feathered, and sprang wild ahead of us. 

A curious evidence of the change in environments of 
chicken hunting might have been found in my own 

reparations for this hunt. Last fall, at Sept. 22, I had 
ee a close shooting gun useful, but this time it was 
only Sept. 1, and it seemed sure to me that the shooting 
would be like that of the past, when it was a disgrace to 
miss a prairie chicken. Accordingly [ took out for my 
first day a wide open scatter gun and No, 8 shot, figuring 
that I would kill about all my birds, of course. The 
sequel was amusing. Early on the first day we gota 
point on a bit of grass between two stubble fields, and 
went up to the dogs. I confess that the sensation of be- 
ing behind the chicken dogs again was so novel to me as 
ober me up to a great state of interest. The birds went 
up easily ahead of us, about 20yds. or so, but witha 
whir of wing which told of a vigor I had not planned 
upon. I snapped at one rising bird and undershot it, but 
struck it rankly witha few edge pellets. Annoyed, I 
fired again at it, superciliously, and supposing, of course, 
it would come down. It struggled on, hit hard in the 
back, but not dropping worth acent. Dick Merrill cut 
down his first bird nicely, waiting to give it time enough 
for his choke bore, and then calmly killed my bird for 
me. I felt myself actually blush at this, but got so used 
to it later that I didn’t blush any more. Then we got an- 
other point, and actually I missed that bird right and left 
with a cylinder bore gun at about 9yds., and Fred calmly 
killed it about 50yds. away. Fred had also meantime 
killed another crossing wild at about the same distance, 
My friends were very polite, which made it much worse, 
I missed another bird which I believe was a bit far. and 
yet another which was only slobbered (and which Fred 
calmly and politely killed for me, explaining that he waa 
“th hit”); then I realized that I was being all kinds of 
a fool and took a tumble to the situation, It was simpl 
an attack of too much prairie chicken after long absti- 
nence, I think I killed the few remaining shots straight 
then, my two friends always giving me the shot, how- 
ever, ey knew very well that if I didn’t kill they 
would, though it is due to them to say that they were 
copsiderate and courteous to the last degree in the field. 
On the next day T shot a close gun that didn’t fit me by 
a mile, and djd some very bad and some very good work, 
and then I settled down upon an old friend of a gun 
which was just right and had the satisfaction of shootin 
somewhere near what any man who can shoot at al 
ought to do all the time on prairie chickens, My com- 
panions shot the same all the time. 

These differences in the chicken hunting of the past 
and the chicken hunting of to-day occur to me all the 
more vividly because I had not had a chicken hunt, be- 
fore 1895, for over twelve years. It may be seen how 
changed are all the conditions of the sport. Of course 
the old days are gone, never to return, but as to the sport, 
I believe I would call it improved in quality. On our 
little hunt we had very few birds which were shot at 
close range. For another bunt at the same date in that 
country I would certainly shoot nothing smaller than 
No. 6 shot, and I am not sure I would not have a few of 
Fred Merrill’s loads of 43, with which one can rip the 
back of an old cock up most par at 50yds, or so, 
with a cheerful sound, as of a hired man eating cabbage, 
or a carpenter taking off shingles from the wood shed. 
Sometimes we would get a buch of these strong-flyin 
birds scattered and marked, thanks to the good eyes o 
our assistant driver, the boy Albert, and then we had fun, 
Once, I remember, we had six or eight marked down 
along a ditch for a distance of several hundred vards, 
They went up one at a time, never closer than 30 to 35yds, 
from us, and with a great burst that was good to hear 
and see. These birds were noble game birds, and their 
killing was something of a feat and much of a satisfac- 
tion. Out of all these hard shots not one bird got away 
exceptone of my own. But that was shooting far and 
away above any I remember ever to have had in the old 
days of young birds and scatter guns, It was sport be- 
yond that attributed in the contemptuous estimate of 
early days, when to miss was a disgrace, and when it 
was eaid, ‘‘Anybody can kill chickens.” It is not the case 
that just anybody can kill chickens such as some of those 
we shot at, and though the Merrill boys missed nothing, 
I do not expect to see their field shooting on these birds 
equaled again very soon. I have Seomioon the sport of 
chicken shooting all these years because I have had asort 
of contempt for it, but if it can be had under such condi- 
tions as we found on our hunt this month at big strong 
birds, that fly wild and far, and know perfectly how to 
make a hunter work and shoot, I am not sure but that 
my waning interest will revive, to say nothing of my 
anxiety to try to wipe Fred and Dick Merrill’s eyes some 
day in return of their compliments, although that, I fear, 
is along and uphill task, 

In our hunt we killed on one day eleven birds, on an- 
other seventeen, on another only three birds, and once 
the high bag of twenty-four. On the opening day Fred 
and Dick together killedeighteen. We did not work very 
hard any of the time, for it was the intention only to give 
the dogs a little training and to kill enough of birds to eat 
for ourselves and friends about the town. We bagged 
eighty-four birds during the week, an average of less than 
six birds to the gun daily, and that with as skillful shoot- 

ag as I ever saw; for, — a few birds which were 
killed, but not found, I do not think a halt dozen birds got 
Win tho cid dngueer outs 8 : 

n the o! ys our outfit for a chicken hunt, outside of 
the cost of the wagon and team, would not have run w 
into very many hundred dollars. Our single dog wena 
have been thought high-priced at $50, though we would 
not have sold him forany price whatever. Our guns were 


ood, but not costly, and we had no knowledge of man 
things which within ten years have grown to be necesni- 
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ties, In those days the universal price of a chicken dog 
pup was $5, $10 for one that was a little older and had the 

avorite orange and white markings, which we most prized 
in that day, since that was the color of our best specimens 
of the chicken dog in our country. On this little modern 
hunt we had hardly a dog which its owner would like to 
sell for a dozen times that price. Our outfit, aside from 
the wagon and team, as it crossed the stubble fields repre- 
sented somewhere between $1,000 and $2,000 of actual out- 
lay or actual value, to say nothing of the time and money 
expended in looking up chicken country. Thisnot in the 
least in the way of display, but only for things thought 
necessary to-day, and in the pursuit of sport under quiet 
and gentlemanly surroundings. What a difference and 
what a commen ! 

My friends intend to spend the month of September in 
the chicken country, and very enviable is their experience 
these glorious days of autumn, when the birds are big 
and strong and the air is a stimulus and a medicine with 
every breath. They will go to North Dakota later after 
ducks and geese, ey TOY to me because they 
could not offer me a seat in their new hunting wagon, 
which they are expecting daily from the factory. This 
wagon was made upon their own design, and must be a 
great affair. It isa long buckboard, with wide seats far 
apart, All the seats are covered with corduroy, and have 
no iron about them to scratch a gun or aleg. Behind the 
first seat is an upright gun rack with places for four 
guns, the steps for the guns felt-lined at the bottom of the 
rack, Behind the seats is the big dog crate, This is the 
perfect chicken wagon, devised by two shooters who have 
spent many years at chicken hunting. I presume there 
is not anywhere in the West to-day a chicken outfit more 
admirably equipped in the way of dogs, guns, vehicle and 
general outfit as theirs. We should have wondered at it 
in the old days. _ 

The prairie chicken has improved in value as a game 
bird with the passage of the years. It is still a heritage 
of the American sportsman, and in view of the unex- 
pected increase in its numbers this year—consequent, it is 
confidently said, upon a better observance of the game 
laws than was ever known before—it is not too much to 
hope that it will for a long time afford sport adjusted to 
the changed conditions of the day. 

It is a singular fact that in all the reports I have had 
this fall from many chicken hunters who have been out 
in Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and North Dakota, I have as 
yet not heard of any one gun killing over a dozen birds 
on any day. The highest is about three dozen birds to 
three guos, a few of about two dozen to two guns and so 
forth. In the past I have often known of over sixty to 
one gun, I once saw my father kill thirty-seven without 
& miss one afternoon at a house party on a big farm in 
Iowa. I have known of eight, ten or even more birds 
being killed by a shooter who never moved from his 
tracks, and that with a muzzleloading gun. Those days 
are gone, and if they have taught their lesson it is well 
that they are gone. E, Hovuas. 

1206 Boyce Burtpine, Chicago. 


FIRST HUNT OF THE ANTLERS. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The Antlers Club, com- 
me of men living in New York, Rochester, Buffalo and 

ohnstown, will start for its third annual hunt in the 
North Woods on the evening of Sept. 80. This club has 
had, in the three seasons of its existence, about as much 
fun as it is possible for an organization to get out of deer 
hunting in the Adirondacks. The first year that the club 
went into the woods it had the most extraordinary luck, 
killing in ten days fifteen deer before the hounds, The 
second year, which was last year, the luck was not so 
good, only five deer having been killed. This year they 
expect to equal the great record made upon their first 
visit to the woods, 

The headquarters of the club isin Rochester, where 
the president, Charles H. McChesney, and the secretary, 
Charles L. Hoyt, live, Messrs. Hoyt and McChesney 
have, as a rule, had charge of the arrangements for the 
annual hunts, and so carefully have they planned all the 
details that the other members of the club are inclined to 
let them go on and do the managing for years to come, 
Each year they visit the woods before the time of 
eres and select a place to hunt and engage guides, so 
that the rest of us have to do is to pack our trurtks, 
buy our railroad tickets and start for thecamp. We 
en that everything will be ready for us when we get 
there. 

The other members of the club are: S. B, Williams, 
J, L. Willard, F, F, Shepard, W. H. Learned, D, Wilson 
and W. C. Fredericks, Rochester; James Nolan, Buffalo; 
Frank Seaman, E, N. Wilson, George R, McChesney and 
D, W. Pardee, New York; W. C. Hutchins, Johnstown. 
E, H, Danford, who was with us the first year, died 
this summer after a short illness. He was a Rochester 
man and an enthusiastic sportsman, and a most agreeable 
companion in the camp and in the woods, His death is 
the first one that has occurred in the club membership 
since it was organized, and during the coming meetin 
in the woods appropriate action will be taken upon this 
sad event, 

On the evening of Dec. 15, 1894, the Antlers had a 
banquet in Rochester to celebrate the success of their 
first hunt in the woods. At this banquet I read an ac- 
count of our adventures in the woods, as I had been ap- 
paceaee historian for that hunt at a meeting held just 

fore we broke camp. ‘This sketch was as follows: 

“On the eve of his departure for Spring Cove, Franklin 
county, N. Y., to enjoy the first hunt of the Antlers As- 
sociation, the Rochester perapeuee man told his wife just 
how he was going to kill the buck. He would do just 
what the guide told him to do, sit still on his runway and 
when the buck, flying from the dogs, broke cover on the 
river bank and paused for a moment to locate the baying 
hounds, the mp man would raise his rifle, take a 
careful aim and send a bullet through theshoulders of the 
buck and drop bim dead in his tracks. This seemed a 
very simple thing to the Rochester editor as he sat by his 
hearthstone and pictured it out to his wife, but somehow 
when he got into the woods and the buck shot out of the 
timber and went capering across the rapids of the river, 
dodging bullets from a repeating rifle at every caper, the 
editor realized that in his fireside calculation he had over- 
looked an important factor, namely, that some of the old 
bucks that inhabit Franklin county do not always pause 
on the edge of the river bank to listen to the music of the 
dogs. The bucks that came the editor's way dusted by 











him and plunged across the river and into the shade of 
the heavy timber as though ve | had business in an adja- 
cent county that must be attended to that very day. 

‘*With this little explanation of the editor’s failure to 
carry out his plans as unfolded to his wife, I will, with 
your kind permission, attempt to carry out the orders of 
our secretary to recall some of the scenes and incidents 
from the diary that I kept. You all doubtless recollect 
that each evening I scribbled upon scraps of paper such 
as I could find about the cabin a brief account of the ad- 
ventures of the om. Before I got home my d was 
scattered pretty well. Some of it was in my and 
some of it was in my pockets on the backs of envelo 
and letter-heads. I gathered all the scraps and ed 
them in an envelope, and this afternoon I spent three 
hours trying to put the record together in some connected 
form. 

‘This bunting trip on the St. Regis had been eagerly 
looked forward to by the Rochester Antlers, whose hunt- 
ing blood had been thrilled by the narrative of that great 
buck killer, Charles H. McChesney, in which he described 
how he killed his first buck on the St. Regis River the 
year before. McChesney said that he had been on the 
runway but a few minutes when the buck swam around 
a point twenty rods away, and McChesney just drew a 
bead on the buck with his old Maynard and in the lan- 

uage of an old North Woods guide ‘just unhitched and 
et ’er bile.’ The rifle ‘biled’ all right and there was a 
dead buck in the river. p 

“This story had been told in the headquarters of the 
Columbia Rifle and Pistol Club, of Rochester, over and 
over again, and some of the Antlers who had had the 
privilege of hearing it concluded that deer killing was 
one of the simplest things in the world, and so it is if the 
deer only comes your way, at least this is what Frank 
Shepard says, and Shepard knows, for he has sat on the 
runways in sunshine and in storm and cussed under his 
breath the bucks that crossed the river on the other fel- 
low’s runway. 

“The main body of the Rochester division of the Ant- 
lers left Rochester for the St. Regis country on Sunday 
evening, Sept. 30, 1894. We met at the station of the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad at 7:30 o’clock, 
S. B. Williams, city treasurer of Rochester, and Charles 
L, Hoyt, who were not able to go that evening, were at 
the station to see us off. Hoyt was detained by a case in 
court in which he was a witness and Mr, Williams had to 
remain in the city to attenda meeting of the Common 
Council. Williams and Hoyt shed tears because the 
could not go on with us, but there was no way out of it 
for them, and after we had promised to leave a couple of 
bucks in the woods for them they bade us good-by and 
we were soon whirling over the Genesee River and on 
toward Lake Ontario. We reached Oswego at 11 P. M. 
justa bit hungry, and after a deal of skirmishing we 
found a hole under the sidewalk into which we crawled 
and had some lunch, Then we put up ata hotel. We 
left Oswego on empty stomachs and the R., W. & O. at 6 
A. M., and at Richland Junction obtained a first-class 
breakfast. We had dinner at Moira, and while we were 
waiting for the afternoon train for Spring Cove, on the 
Northern Adirondack Railroad, we unpacked our - rifles 
and went down the railroad track to target our guns. It 
seemed a long time waiting for the train, but it started at 
last with uson board, William C, Hutchins, of Johns- 
town, joined us at Moira. Two miles out of Moira the 
engine became disabled and we were delayed, and it was 
8 o'clock when we dragged our trunks and gun cases out 
of the cars and dum them upon the station platform 
at Spring Cove. 

‘‘We were met at the station by our guides, cooks, mas- 
ters of the hounds and general utility men. They con- 
ducted us along the wagon road to the cabin that had 
been secured for us and which was within forty rods of 
the railroad station. When we reached the cabin Presi- 
dent McChesney introduced us to the oe and cooks, 
who were: G. Fred Kimball, head guide; Norman Peck, 
assistant guide and cook; Warren Peck, his brother, 
chief cook; Fred Farmer, guide; and Kinzie Goodrow, a 
resident of Spring Cove and a hunter himself. We were 
surprised to find the cabin to be a pretty comfortable sort 
of a shack with two sleeping rooms up-stairs; a store 
room, try and dining room down-stairs, There was 
in addition an outside storehouse and a small barn for the 
dogs. There was a big cook stove in the dining room and 
a big table around which twenty men could be placed, 
While we were getting our trunks stowed away the boys 
prepared supper, and in half an hour we were gathered 
about\the table, a happy band of prospective deer hunters, 
Everyone had a word of praise for President McChesney, 
who conducted ue to Spring Cove and who had se- 
cured the services of such pleasant guides and cooks as 
those we found in charge of the cabin. 

“T have no record of the hour at which we turned in 
that first night in the cabin or what we did after supper, 
but I know that the evening was pleasantly passed with 
pipes and cards and hunting yarns, and that regrets were 
expressed more than once that Hoyt and Williams and the 
New York men were not with us, We left instructions 
for an early call and an early breakfast, for all were eager 
to be out upon the trail of thedeer, We had breakfast at 
7 A. M., and at 8 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
Oct, 2, the whole party, with guns on shoulders and car- 
tridge bags and pockets full of shells, left the cabin for the 
runways along the river. It took about half an hour for 
the guides to place us on the runways, and at 8:30 A. M. 
the of battle as officially reported was as follows: 
President McChesney was stationed at the Wheelock run- 
way, the place where he killed the deer the year before; 
Hutchins was a bit further up the river, Chapin was at 
the Wing Dam, W. H. Lewis at the my illard at 
Slide Rock, David Wilson at the Big Rock, Nolan at the 
Big Pine, Danford at Stony Point. Shepard at Trout El- 
bow, Goodrow at the Cut-cff, and Kimball, the head guide, 
at the Tea Field. The names given to these runwaysare 
names by which they are designated by the guides and 
hunters of the locality. 

“The morning was a beautiful one. The sun by the 
time we had reached the runways had come out from be- 
hind the forest-covered hills to the east, and was shin’ 
brightly down into the valley of the St, Regis. The foli- 

on the mountain sides had just begun to show the 


ooiten tints of October, and it was a picture that one could 
view with satisfaction as he waited for the sound of the 
baying of the hounds, the dogs having been taken back 
along the mountain sides by two of the guides, Norman 
Peck ang Fred Farmer. The dogg began to give jongue 
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on the east side of the river at about 9:30 o’clock, and the 
tenderfeet in the out for deer for the first time be- 
gan to cock their rifles, not understanding that it might 
be two hours before a deer would come their way. Before 
10 o’clock the crack of the rifles had been heard at differ- 
ent runways along the river, aud those who had not yet 
had a shot were beginning to show signs of feverish 
anxiety. 

“I will now of my own experience at the Big 
Pine runway. Guide Kimball left me at this runway, 
which was in a broad vailey right where the river made 
« turn at right angles. Kimball said, as he gave me his 
parting instructions, that it was not the best runway on 
the river, but then deer had been known tocome in there, 
and he did not like to leave the spot unguarded. I made 
myself comfortable on a log and waited. At 10:40 o’clock 
I heard a deer jumping in the timber on the east 
side of the river, A second after I heard the 
first jump, a fine doe came into view in the 
bushes on the edge of the east bank of the river. 
As the doe skipped through the bushes on her way to the 
water I left my seat upon the log, faced toward the point 
at which she would enter the water, gripped my gun 
firmly and tried to think of the rules for avoiding an 
attack of buck fever. It did not take long for the doe to 
reach the water, I heard her go down the muddy bank 
just beyond a fallen tree top which shut out my view of 
her as she reached the water, but I heard the gentle splash 
as she gracefully glided into the dark-colored stream, and 
then in a moment the little wavelets of the disturbed 
water broke across the surface of the river, and I 
my Marlin repeater and with finger resting lightly against 
the trigger waited for the doe’s head to come from behind 
the shadow of the dead branches of the fallen tree. 

“The doe was not long in a the middle of the 
stream, which at the point selected for her crossing was 
not over 30ft. wide. She was swimming rapidly for the 
west bank, and as she reached the middle of the stream I 
fired my first shot at adeer. The bullet sent the water 
flying around her head, but it disturbed her not, and as 
she pressed toward the bank I fired in. This shot 
struck her in the under jaw and she stopped still in the 
water, then raised herself until her shoulders showed 
clear above the waterline, and I fired again before she 
sank back, St and threshing the water into a 
foam, As the animal floundered about, the blood gushing 
in astream from the wound in the jaw, my repeater ran 
out again and again, the powder smoke filled the air, an 
the men along the river above and below me thought that 
there must be serious business on about my runway, I 
thought I had the doe sure, and after the fifth shot I 
stopped to watch what I thought were to be her death 
struggles. But suddenly she changed her tactics, and be- 
fore I realized whatshe was doing she was slipping swift! 
toward the west bank as though nothing had hap ed, 
I began to work the lever of my Marlin again, and fired 
two rapid shots at her before she reached the bank and 
another just as the bushes of the swamp on the west side 
of the river swallowed her gracefulform, ThenI hurried 
down to the point where she left the river and entered the 
dense thickets of the swamp, There were splashes of 
blood all over the leaves and grass, which I followed 
through the one until the swamp merged into the 
heavily timbered forest twenty rods west of the river. 
While I was trying to continue the trail of the 
doe by the blood spots, old Jeff, the hound, came down the 
trail, crossed the river and swept past me with howls that 
became more energetic as the faithful dog caught the 
strong odor of the fresh blood. Old Jeff soon was lost to 
sight and hearing on the trail, and that was the end of 
my deer hunting for that day. 

“After Old Jeff’s tongue could be heard no more I re- 
turned to my seat on the log much cast down at having 
missed my first deer, and for the rest of the day nothing 
occurred to disturb my painful reflections on my runway. 
I stayed there until the guides came along with the mem- 
bers of the party who had been posted above me, and we 
reached the cabin at about 8 o’clock very hungry, but not 
so hungry that we cared to postpone counting the dead 
deer and listening to the stories of the men who had been 
successful, When all were in from the runways there were 
three deer in front of the cabin, a very good showing for 
the opening day. One fell before Willard’s » it was 
his first deer tod. Chesney, who always kills one on 
the first day of the hunt, was again lucky, and the third 
deer was killed by the two guides, Kimball and Goodrow. 
Both shot at it, and both hit it, McChesney shot three 
times at his deer, a big doe, and each bullet hit her, One 
went through the head, another oe the heart and 
the third through the neck, He killed her on the same 
runway he killed the one on the year before, and at nearly 
the same spot in the water. She was swimming when he 
shot her, 

‘‘Willard killed his deer, alsoa doe, with one shot, the 
bullet going through the shoulder, She ran a few rods 
into the woods after being hit andfelldead. Willard and 
McChesney used the Maynard single breechloading rifle, 
and they agreed that for deer there was no other gun like 
it. There was a lot of Maynard talk in the cabin that 
evening, and it tended to make those of us who used re- 
peaters a bit nervous, And so the first day ended with 
arguments about guns and talk of what might be in store 

for us on the morrow, 

**Second Day, Wednesday, Oct. 2.—The day opened with 

@ pouring rain. We did not care to go on the runways 
in such a storm, and while some sat about the cabin and 
smoked others took their shotguns and went looking for 
grouse near the cabin. Danford and I went for grouse, 
and we started two on a ridge. Danford shot one, mak- 
ing a pretty shot as the bird was on the wing. While we 
were after the grouse the sun came out, and we hurried 
back to the cabin, expecting that the party would be get- 
ting ready to go on the runways. In our absence there 
had been arrivals at the camp, the new men being 8, B. 
Williams and Charles L. Hoyt, of Rochester, and E, N, 
Wilson, of the Sherman Square Hotel, and G. R, McChes- 
ney, of the Mutual Reserve Fund, New York. As soon as 
the new arrivals had donned their shooting clothes all 
started for the runways. President McChesney decided 
that he would take a poor runway this day, as he had 
killed a deer on the day before, and the plan worked well, 
for no deer came his way, and the rest of the party fared 
no better. In the evening the table was full, there being 
thirteen hungry men gathered about it. Sam Williams 
— happy, for he believes there is luck in the number 


“Third Day, Thursday, Oct. 3.—We did not get an 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


omy start this morning, for Mr. Chapin made us wait 
while he took a photograph of the camp and the oy. 
On the way up tne river we found two red hounds work- 
ing on the trail of a deer near the cabin. We found the 
tracks of the deer where it had entered the water. It 
had succeeded in throwing the dogs off the trail and they 
did not succeed in recovering it. Iwas placed on my old 
runway at the Big Pine, and at 10:30 o’clock I heard a 
deer jumping in the woods across the river. I saw her 
for a second as she shot past an opening in the woods on 
her way down the east bank of the river. The wind was 
blowing from the southeast, and as she passed to the 
north of where I was standing she scented me, turned, 
ran south and then came down into the little meadow to 
the south and across the river. She ran out into the 
meadow a few rods and stopped in bunch of grass that 
hid all of her body excepting her head. Her head wasin 
plain view and she was about fifteen rods from me. I 
was afraid to shoot at so small a mark as her head, and 
while I was trying to determine the position of her body 
in the grass she turned and started for the woods to the 
east again. She ran broadside toward me in a gentle 
lope, and I took a hurried shot at her side, After the 
shot I did not see the deer again, but I heard a great 
crash over in the edge of the woods. I could not cross 
the river to see if I had killed her, and I waited there for 
three hours until Fred Farmer came along with two of 
the dogs. He forded the river, turned the dogs loose, and 
they found the deer dead in the woeds near the edge of 
the meadow. The bullet had struck her on the side about 
over the last rib, had ranged forward and had come out 
at the point of the right shoulder. On its way it passed 
through the heart. The destruction wrought by the bullet 
was evidence that the Marlin repeater is in the front 
rank of deer guns. I used the Marlin .38-55, take-down 
model. This was the only deer that was killed to-day. 
‘Fourth Day, Friday, Oct. 4.—It rained this morning, 
but the Antlers did not mind that, and they started for 
their posts along the river at 7 A.M. E. N. Wilson, 
Nolan, Danford and Shepard, who went along ahead, got 
off the trail, and wandered around for an hour before 
they reached the painful conclusion that they were lost. 
Danford said he knew he could reach the river, and off 
he started, despite the protests of the others, His bump 
of location was large, and he reached the river and was 
soon on his old runway. The others floundered around 
until they were overtaken by one of the guides who had 
followed their trail, suspecting that they had strayed 
away. They were escorted back to the river and were 
soon upon the runways again. Tiere was some shooting 
along the river during the day. W.H. Lewis had two 
shots at a deer, but the deer did not stop. Shepard had a 
bit of experience that served as a joke for the rest of the 
— incamp. Shepard had heard McChesney and Hoyt 
talking about killing bears, and as he sat on his lonely 
runway waiting for the deer that seemed to be a long 
time coming, he had opportunity to think of bears, So 
to-day Shepard thought he would walk back into the 
woods and look for tracks, He was gone half an 
hour, He saw no bear tracks. But when he returned to 
his runway the first thing he saw was the fresh tracks of 
a deer in the soft ground at the edge of the river. While 
he was looking for bear tracks a deer had on his 
runway. It was an awful blow to Shepard, but he was 
frank enough to confess his error in leaving the runway. 
The boys tried joking him about it, but he took the 
chaffing in such a meek, yet cheerful, spirit that there was 
no fun in that, and as he made some great dishes of apple 
sauce for the next few days the boys let up on him, and 
everyone heartily wished that he would have some luck 
before we brokecamp. Mr. Enright, of Moira, who joined 
us in the morning for a day’s hunt, shot a small deer to- 
day, and Mr. Vavid Wilson saw one, but did not get a 
shot at it. No one else saw any deer during the day. In 
the afternoon Hutchins and Danford went out for wood- 
cock, and Hutchins shot one in the river bottom, near 
the cabin, Frank Seaman and D. W, Pardee, the latter 


- of the Lake shore Railroad Co., arrived to-day and were 


duly installed incamp. During the evening, as we sat 
about the cabin smoking and chatting, Mr. Seaman, who 
had hunted in the Rocky Mountains, was asked to tell 
something of the ways of the grizzly bear when he is 
cornered or when he corners the hunter, whichever it is, 
Mr, Seaman told of an occasion when he and his guide, 
an old and experienced hunter, unexpectedly came upon 
a grizzly bear. The bear was nosing around in the 
bushes, and he did not see the hunters, And over that 
fact they shed no tears, for that was not their day for 
grizzlies, They just tiptoed as softly out of that part of 
the country as tney could, They were not looking for 
fun that day. Mr. Seaman’s guide had killed grizzlies 
before, but he had quit the business, having decided that 
too much fun is a bad thing for a man’s health, All this 
talk about the ability of the grizzly bear to hold up his 
own in a little by play with a man had no effect upon 
the boid Antlers, and McChesney and Hoyt and Danford 
declared they would never be happy until they had a meet- 
ing with a grizzly bear, As a friend of theirs, I hope the 
day of this meeting will be long deferred. 

“Fifth Day, Saturday, Oct, 5,—The morning broke cool 
and cioudy. We started for the runways at 7 A.M, G. 
R. McChesney was placed over on Spring Pond, a small 
body of water within a quarter of a mile of the cabin 
and on the west side of the river. Mr, McChesney had 
not been on the pond more than an hour when the rest of 
us from our peulons along the river above him heard a 
great cannonading over in his neighborhood, and we con- 
cluded that he was having some fun with himself over in 
the dense woods that surrounded the pond, e did not 
get particulars until we turned in at the cabin in the after- 
noon, and then we heard that a yearling buck had entered 
the pond near where McChesney was stationed, and that 
Mr. McChesney immediately started to convert him into 
a lead mine, Mr. McChesney was a bit excited and in his 
haste to load and fire he got .38-56 shell into the maga- 
zine of his .88-55 Marlin, and had to take the gun ino 
before he could get it in working order and all the 
time he was tinkering with his gas the buck was swim- 
ming across the narrow pond. But Mr. McChesney man- 

on to get his gun in order and killed the buck, One of 

cChesney’s bullets went near the cabin, and Norman 
Peck, the guide, who happened to be out of the cabin, 
heard the bullet sing over his head, and he immediately 
retired behind the cabin until the fusillade over on the 
pond had stopped. C, H. McChesney spent this morning 
w the deer were not expected, but 


Mac’s good luck followed him and he bagged a doe, mak- 






ing asuperb shot at 200yds. The deer was on the run 
when McChesney saw it, and he fired two shots to get the 


range of his gun, and then a third shot for business. The 
ball struck the deer in the neck and she dropped in her 
tracks, George Kimball killed a yearling buck at the Tea 
Field. Sam Williams went home this evening, but he did 
not take his baggage with him, which was a sign that he 
was to return, E. N, Wilson went to bed early with a 
sprained ankle, which G. R. McChesney skillfully ban- 

aged. The rest of the boys heid a general meeting 
around the table in the dining room and Tecided to return 
next year. They named the club the Antlers Club and 
elected C, H. McChesney president, and Charles L, Hoyt 
secretary and treasurer. 

‘Sixth Day, Sunday, Oct 6.—This was Sunday and guns 
were left in the cabin and the dogs were allowed to rest. 
Most of the Antlers walked through the woods to the Blue 
Mountain House, where they had a fine dinner, with Mr. 
Seaman asthe host. They returned in the afternoon in 
time to see the New York men start for home. They 
went in a special train which had been sent up for them. 
They were not anxious to leave, and we were sorry to part 
with them. They had proved themselves true sportsmen, 
and the Rochester Antlers will never meet to. talk of those 
days in the St. Regis country without paying tribute to the 
manly qualities of the New York gentlemen with whom 
they were so fortunate as to be assoiated. 

“Seventh Day, Monday, Oct. 7.—I shot my second deer 
to-day. It was also a doe and a fine one. She came into 
the river very near my runway, and I missed her with 
the first shot, but killed her dead on the second, the ball 
passing through her neck, 

‘*Kighth Day, Tuesday, Oct. 3.—Danford and Hutchins 
left for their nomes to-day. Hoyt shot a young buck on 
a runway near the cabin, 

‘‘Ninth Day, Wednesday, Oct. 9.—Sam Williams returned 
to camp this morning bringing a big rainstorm with him. 
It was dreary work on the runways this morning, but 
many of us went out. David Wilson, who was to start 
for home in the afternoon, killed a fine buck just as he 
was preparing to leave his runway and return to the 
cabin, e was, I think, the happiest man I ever saw. 
Our hunting practically closed ay and we all to 
prepare to leave for our homes, She and Wi 8 
decided to remain until Saturday and shoot birds, 

‘*This antlered head above our table tells of the rare luck 
that Shepard had after we left him, but I will not spoil 
the details of a good buck story by trying to tell it myself, 
but will call on Mr, Shepard to entertain us with his ex- 
peste in running to the death the finest deer that fell 

fore the guns of the Antlers in 1894, 

“This closed my history and in response to my sugges- 
tion Mr, She told his story. It seems that after we 
left the cabin he amused himself hunting partridges. On 
one of his tours he started the buck a short distance from 
the cabin. He returned to the cabin, got his rifle and re- 
turned to the trail of the buck, After several hours’ pa- 
tient work he got a shot at the buck as it was cross a 
clearing and the bullet entered the animal’s neck, but did 
not stop him, He left blood in his trail and it was evi- 
dent that he had received his death wound. Shepard did 
not follow him, but returned to the cabin and on the fol- 
lowing morning started out with one of the dogs on the 
bloody trail. The dog found the buck lying on the e 
of a small stream, The buck was so exhausted that he 
could not rise to his feet, and he was speedily put out of 
his misery. The buck was a yYrye animal, one of 
the finest that had been killed in that region in years, 
Shepard bore him in triumph to Rochester. 

James NOLAN, 


PARRY SOUND DEER. 


As some of your readers may be interested in deer 
hunting in Ontario, I shall give you my experiences of 
last November in the Parry Sound district, 

I Set out on Oct. 28 as one of a party of six, all but one 
being deer hunters of more or less experience. We 
brought with us a large tent and camping outfit, includ- 
ing a sheet iron stove, a liberal supply of provisions and 
six dogs—three foxhounds and an -_ number of 
beagles. We traveled per Grand Trunk Railway to Burk’s 
Falls, where we remained over night, and next morning 
we boarded a steamer for Alunic Harbor, where we hired 
a team and driver, and putting up until next morning at 
a very cosy tourists’ hotel we started for the woods. 

None of us had ever hunted in the neighborhood to 
which we were going. We had intended to pitch our tent 
at a lumber camp about ten miles from Alunic Harbor, 
which had been deserted for several years, and near which 
we had been informed deer were plentiful; but we found 
that it was again occupied by a lumbering outfit, and that 
we would have to seek some other location. Having lit- 
tle faith in the average hired guide, and some in our own 
judgment, we hired no guide and determined to drive 
into the brush until we struck a locality which suited us, 
and then unload and pitch our tent, e traveled seven- 
teen miles before we did this, and on account of the 
roughness of the road made very slow progress, and had 
to foot it nearly all the way. It was dark by the time we 

t our terit'up, and too late to prepare hemlock brush 

as usual, but having cooked and eaten our supper, we 
rolled into our blankets and made ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible. 

The next day was spent in getting things into shape in 
our camp, which was situated near two small lakes, and 
by the following morning, Nov. 1, the opening of the 
hunting season, we were ready for business. 

After hunting three days and killing only one deer, a 
doe, among us, we made up our minds that we had made 
a mistake for once, There were plenty of deer in our 
neighborhood, but the bush was too thick and rough and 
there appeared to be no feeding grounds near us, so we 
spent our fourth day in prospecting for a more favorable 
location. 

We found it four miles away at a deserted lumber camp 
ona very good ‘‘cadge” road, and the next day, having 
hired a settler and his team for the purpose, we moved. 
Finding that the ‘‘office” of the lumber camp was in 
repair and would afford us comfortable and com ous 
quarters, we established ourselves in it, left our tent in its 
+; and tied the dogs up in a root house, 

he character of the country was the usual one in 
Parry Sound and Muskoka, alternate hogback ridges of 
Laurentian granite and gullies. About a mile tothe north 
was a large creek or small river, and between us and it 
was green bush out of which the best of the pine had 
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Here we put up two coveys, and to show the helplessness 
of the pinnated grouse even in these days of educstion, I 
will state that we put up the first rise wild, o1.y one, 
Dick, being in, who got two down, Then we went on, 
and after nearly a mile of travel Daisy poi:ted, and we 
were lucky enough to kill four. Then we went on again 
on our route, and over half a mile further on one of the 
narty walked into two birds and killed one of them. 
Looking back over the country, we saw that all this had 
happened on the same line, and we thought that, although 
the birds had flown too far for us to mark them, we had 
actually had three rises out of the remnants of this covey 
and killed all but two of the entire lot, these two not 
having been shot at. It is no wonder the prairie chicken 
is disappearing. Yet all these birds were big and full 
feathered, and sprang wild ahead of us. 

A curious evidence of the change in environments of 
chicken hunting might have been found in my own 
reparations for this hunt, Last fall, at Sept. 22, I had 
Sound a close shooting gun useful, but this time it was 
only Sept. 1, and it seemed sure to me that the shooting 
would be like that of the past, when it was a disgrace to 
miss a prairie chicken. Accordingly [ took out for my 
first day a wide open scatter gun and No, 8 shot, figuring 
that I would kill about all my birds, of course, The 
sequel was amusing. Early on the first day we gota 
point on a bit of grass between two stubble fields, and 
went up to the dogs. I confess that the sensation of be- 
ing behind the chicken dogs again was so novel to me as 
to key me = to a great state of interest. The birds went 
up easily ahead of us, about 20yds, or so, but witha 
whir of wing which told of a vigor I had not planned 
upon, I _ at one rising bird and undershot it, but 
struck it rankly with a few edge pellets. Annoyed, I 
fired again at it, superciliously, and supposing, of course, 
it would come down. It struggled on, hit hard in the 
back, but not dropping worth a cent. Dick Merrill cut 
down his first bird nicely, waiting to give it time enough 
for his choke bore, and then calmly killed my bird for 
me. I felt myself actually blush at this, but got so used 
to it later that I didn’t blush any more. Then we got an- 
other point, and actually I missed that bird rizht and left 
with a cylinder bore gun at about 9yds,, and Fred calmly 
killed it about 50yds. away. Fred had also meantime 
killed another crossing wild at about the same distance, 
My friends were very polite, which made it much worse, 
I missed another bird which I believe was a bit far. and 
yet another which was only slobbered (and which Fred 
calmly and politely killed for me, explaining that he waa 
**h hit”); then I realized that I was being all kinds of 
a fool and took a tumble to the situation, It was simply 
an attack of too much prairie chicken after long absti- 
nence, I think I killed the few remaining shots straight 
then, 7 two friends always giving me the shot, how- 
ever. They knew very well that if I didn’t kill they 
would, though it is due to them to say that they were 
copsiderate and courteous to the last degree in the field. 
On the next day T shot a close gun that didn’t fit me by 
a mile, and did some very bad and some very good work, 
and then I settled down upon an old friend of a gun 
which was just right and had the satisfaction of shootin 
somewhere near what any man who can shoot at all 
ought to do all the time on prairie chickens, My com- 
panions shot the same all the time, 

These differences in the chicken hunting of the past 
and the chicken hunting of to-day occur to me all the 
more vividly because I had not had a chicken hunt, be- 
fore 1895, for over twelve years. It may be seen how 
changed are all the conditions of the sport. Of course 
the old days are gone, never to return, but as to the sport, 
I believe I would call it improved in quality. On our 
little hunt we had very few birds which were shot at 
close range. For another bunt at the same date in that 
country I would certainly shoot nothing smaller than 
No. 6 shot, and I am not sure I would not have a few of 
Fred Merrill’s loads of 43, with which one can rip the 
back of an old cock up most premanty at 50yds, or so, 
with a cheerful sound, as of a hired man eating cabbage, 
or a carpenter taking off shingles from the wood shed. 
Sometimes we would get a buch of these strong-flyin 
birds scattered and marked, thanks to the good eyes o 
our assistant driver, the boy Albert, and then we had fun, 
Once, I remember, we had six or eight marked down 
along a ditch for a distance of several hundred yards, 
They went up one at a time, never closer than 30 to 35yds, 
from us, and with a great burst that was good to hear 
and see. These birds were noble game birds, and their 
killing was something of a feat and much of a satisfac- 
tion. Out of all these hard shots not one bird got away 
exceptone of my own. But that was shooting far and 
away above any I remember ever to have had in the old 
days of young birds and scatter guns. It was sport be- 
yond that attributed in the contemptuous estimate of 
early days, when to miss was a disgrace, and when it 
was eaid, ‘‘Anybody can kill chickens.” It is not the case 
that just anybody can kill chickens such as some of those 
we shot at, and though the Merrill boys missed nothing, 
I do not expect to see their field shooting on these birds 
equaled again very soon. I have Sonenbon the sport of 
chicken shooting all these years because I have had asort 
of contempt for it, but if it can be had under such condi- 
tions as we found on our hunt this month at big strong 
birds, that fly wild and far, and know perfectly how to 
make a hunter work and shoot, 1 am not sure but that 
my waning interest will revive, to say nothing of my 
anxiety to try to wipe Fred and Dick Merrill’s eyes some 
day in return of their compliments, although that, I fear, 
is a long and uphill task. 

In our hunt we killed on one day eleven birds, on an- 
other seventeen, on another only three birds, and once 
the high bag of twenty-four. On the opening day Fred 
and Dick together killedeighteen. We did not work very 
hard any of the time, for it was the intention only to give 
the dogs a little training and to kill enough of birds to eat 
for manent: a — about the town. We 
eighty-four bi uring the week, an average of less than 
six binds to the gun daily, and that with as skillful shoot- 
ing as I ever saw; for, ——-= a few birds which were 

ed, but not found, I do not think a half dozen birds got 
away that. were shot at. ; 

In the old days our outfit for a chicken hunt, outside of 
the cost of the wagon and team, would not have run u 
into very many hundred dollars. Our single dog an 
have been thought high-priced at $50, though we would 
not have sold him for any price whatever. Our guns were 


‘ood, but not costly, and we had no knowledge of man 
things which within ten years have grown to be necesnl- 


ties, In those days the universal price of a chicken dog 

up was $5, $10 for one that was a little older and had the 

avorite orange and white markings, which we most prized 
in that day, since that was the color of our best specimens 
of the chicken dog in our country. On this little modern 
hunt we had hardly a dog which its owner would like to 
sell for a dozen times that price. Our outfit, aside from 
the wagon and team, as it crossed the stubble fields repre- 
sented somewhere between $1,000 and $2,000 of actual out- 
lay or actual value, to say nothing of the time and money 
expended in looking up chicken country, This not in the 
least in the way of display, but only for things thought 
necessary to-day, and in the pursuit of sport under quiet 
and gentlemanly surroundings. What a difference and 
what a commentary! 

My friends intend to spend the month of September in 
the chicken country, and very enviable is their experience 
these glorious days of autumn, when the birds are big 
and strong and the air is a stimulus and a medicine with 
every breath. They will go to North Dakota later after 
ducks and geese. They apologized to me because they 
could not offer me a seat & their new hunting wagon, 
which they are expecting daily from the factory. This 
wagon was made upon their own design, and must be a 
great affair. It is a long buckboard, with wide seats far 
apart, All the seats are covered with corduroy, and have 
no iron about them to scratch a gun or a leg. hind the 
first seat is an sors gun rack with places for four 
guns, the steps for the guns felt-lined at the bottom of the 
rack. Behind the seats is the big dog crate. This is the 
perfect chicken wagon, devised by two shooters who have 
spent many years at chicken hunting. I presume there 
is not anywhere in the West to-day a chicken outfit more 
admirably equipped in the way of dogs, guns, vehicle and 
general outfit as theirs. We should have wondered at it 
in the old days. = 

The prairie chicken has improved in value as a game 
bird with the passage of the years. It is still a heritage 
of the American sportsman, and in view of the unex- 
pected increase in its numbers this year—consequent, it is 
confidently said, upon a better observance of the game 
laws than was ever known before—it is not too much to 
hope that it will for a long time afford sport adjusted to 
the changed conditions of the day. 

It is a singular fact that in all the reports I have had 
this fall from many chicken hunters who have been out 
in Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and North Dakota, I have as 
yet not heard of any one gun killing over a dozen birds 
on any day. The highest is about three dozen birds to 
three guns, a few of about two dozen to two guns and so 
forth. In the past I have often known of over sixty to 
one gun. I once saw my father kill thirty-seven without 
a miss one afternoon at a house party on a big farm in 
Iowa. I have known of eight, ten or even more birds 
being killed by a shooter who never moved from his 
tracks, and that with a muzzleloading gun. Those days 
are gone, and if they have taught their lesson it is well 
that they are gone. E, Hovuau, 

1206 Boyce Burupina, Chicago. 


FIRST HUNT OF THE ANTLERS. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 17.—The Antlers Club, com- 
posed of men living in New York, Rochester, Buffalo and 
Johnstown, will start for its third annual hunt in the 
North Woods on the evening of Sept. 30. This club has 
had, in the three seasons of its existence, about as much 
fun as it is possible for an organization to get out of deer 
hunting in the Adirondacks. The first year that the club 
went into the woods it had the most extraordinary luck, 
ating in ten days fifteen deer before the hounds, The 
second year, which was last year, the luck was not so 
good, only five deer having been killed. This year they 
expect to equal the great record made upon their first 
visit to the woods, 

The headquarters of the club isin Rochester, where 
the president, Charles H, McChesney, and the secretary, 
Charles L. Hoyt, live. Messrs. Hoyt and McChesney 
have, as a rule, had charge of the arrangements for the 
annual hunts, and so carefully have they planned all the 
details that the other members of the club are inclined to 
let them go on and do the managing for years to come, 
Each year they visit the woods before the time of 
aes and select a place to hunt and engage guides, so 
that the rest of us have to do is to pack our trunks, 
buy our railroad tickets and start for thecamp. We 
ns that everything will be ready for us when we get 
there, 

The other members of the club are: S, B, Williams, 
J, L. Willard, F, F, Shepard, W. H. Learned, D, Wilson 
and W. C. Fredericks, Rochester; James Nolan, Buffalo; 
Frank Seaman, E, N. Wilson, George R. McChesney and 
D. W. Pardee, New York; W. C. Hutchins, Johnstown. 
E, H. Danford, who was with us the first year, died 
this summer after a short illness. He was a Rochester 
man and an enthusiastic sportsman, and a most ble 
companion in the camp and in the woods, His death is 
the first one that has occurred in the club membership 
since it was organized, and during the coming meetin 
in the woods appropriate action will be taken upon this 
sad event, 

On the evening of Dec, 15, 1894, the Antlers had a 
banquet in Rochester to celebrate the success of their 
first hunt in the woods. At this banquet I read an ac- 
count of our adventures in the woods, as I had been ap- 
ae historian for that hunt at a meeting held just 

fore we broke camp. ‘This sketch was as follows: 

‘On the eve of his departure for Spring Cove, Franklin 
county, N. Y., to enjoy the first hunt of the Antlers As- 
sociation, the Rochester mevaeeee man told his wife just 
how he was going to kill the buck. He would do just 
what the gui ie told him to do, sit still on his runway and 
when the buck, flying from the dogs, broke cover on the 
river bank and pa’ for a moment to locate the baying 
hounds, the newspaper man would raise his rifle, take a 
careful aim and send a bullet through the shoulders of the 
buck and drop bim dead in his tracks. This seemed a 
very simple thing to the Rochester editor as he sat by his 
hearthstone and pictured it out to his wife, but somehow 
when he got into the woods and the buck shot out of the 
timber and went capering across the rapids of the river, 
dodging bullets from a repeating rifle at every caper, the 
editor realized that in his fireside calculation he had over- 
looked an important factor, namely, that some of the old 
bucks that inhabit Franklin county do not always pause 
on the edge of the river bank to listen to the music of the 
dogs, The bucks that came the editor’s way dusted by 








him and plunged across the river and into the shade of 
the heavy timber as though ey had business in an adja- 
cent county that must be attended to that very day. 

‘With this little explanation of the editor’s failure to 
carry out his plans as unfolded to his wife, I will, with 
your kind permission, attempt to carry out the orders of 
our secretary to recall some of the scenes and incidents 
from the diary that I kept. You all doubtless recollect 
that each evening I scribbled upon scraps of paper such 
as I could find about the cabin a brief account of the ad- 
ventures of the oe. Before I got home my d was 
scattered pretty well. Some of it was in my and 
some of it was in my pockets on the backs of egerents 
and letter-heads. I gathered all the scraps and ed 
them in an envelope, and this afternoon I spent three 
hours trying to put the record together in some connected 
form. 

“This bunting trip on the St, Regis had been eagerly 
looked forward to by the Rochester Antlers, whose hunt- 
ing blood had been thrilled by the narrative of that great 
buck killer, Charles H. McChesney, in which he described 
how he killed his first buck on the St. Regis River the 
year before. McChesney said that he had been on the 
runway but a few minutes when the buck swam around 
a point twenty rods away, and McChesney just drew a 
bead on the buck with his old Maynard and in the lan- 

of an old North Woods guide ‘just unhitched and 
et ’er bile.’ The rifle ‘biled’ all right and there was a 
dead buck in the river. 

“This story had been told in the headquarters of the 
Columbia Rifle and Pistol Club, of Rochester, over and 
over again, and some of the Antlers who had had the 
privilege of hearing it concluded that deer killing was 
one of the simplest things in the world, and so it is if the 
deer only comes your way, at least this is what Frank 
Shepard says, and Shepard knows, for he has sat on the 
runways in sunshine and in storm and cussed under his 
breath the bucks that crossed the river on the other fel- 
low’s runway. 

“The main body of the Rochester division of the Ant- 
lers left Rochester for the St. Regis country on Sunday 
evening, Sept. 30, 1894. We met at the station of the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad at 7:30 o’clock. 
S. B. Williams, city treasurer of Rochester, and Charles 
L. Hoyt, who were not able to go that evening, were at 
the station to see us off. Hoyt was detained by a case in 
court in which he was a witness and Mr, Williams had to 
remain in the city to attenda meeting of the Common 
Council. Williams and Hoyt shed tears because the 
could not go on with us, but there was no way out of it 
for them, and after we had promised to leave a couple of 
bucks in the woods for them they bade us good-by and 
we were soon whirling over the Genesee River and on 
toward Lake Ontario. We reached Oswego at 11 P, M. 
justa bit hungry, and after a deal of skirmishing we 
found a hole under the sidewalk into which we crawled 
and had some lunch, Then we put up ata hotel. We 
left Oswego on empty stomachs and the R., W. & O. at 6 
A. M., and at Richland Junction obtained a first-class 
breakfast. We had dinner at Moira, and while we were 
waiting for the afternoon train for Spring Cove, on the 
Northern Adirondack Railroad, we unpacked our - rifles 
and went down the railroad track to target our guns. It 
seemed a long time waiting for the train, but it started at 
last with uson board, William C, Hutchins, of Johns- 
town, joined us at Moira. Two miles out of Moira the 
engine became disabled and we were delayed, and it was 
8 o'clock when we dragged our trunks and gun cases out 
of the cars and dumped them upon the station platform 
at ar Cove. 

‘“‘We were met at the station by our guides, cooks, mas- 
ters of the hounds and general utility men. They con- 
ducted us along the wagon road to the cabin that had 
been secured for us and which was within forty rods of 
the railroad station. When we reached the cabin Presi- 
dent McChesney introduced us to the guides and cooks, 
who were: G. Fred Kimball, head guide; Norman Peck, 
assistant guide and cook; Warren Peck, his brother, 
chief cook; Fred Farmer, guide; and Kinzie Goodrow, a 
resident of Spring Cove and a hunter himself. We were 
surprised to find the cabin to be a pretty comfortable sort 
of a shack with two sleeping rooms up-stairs; a store 
room, pantry and dining room down-stairs, There was 
in addition an outside storehouse and a small barn for the 
dogs. There was a big cook stove in the enero and 
a big table around which twenty men could be placed. 
While we were getting our trunks stowed away the boys 
prepared supper, and in half an hour we were gathered 
about'the table, a happy band of prospective deer hunters, 
Everyone had a word of praise for President McChesney, 
who conducted ue to Somng Cove and who had se- 
cured the services of such pleasant guides and cooks as 
those we found in charge of the cabin. 

“T have no record of the hour at which we turned in 
that first night in the cabin or what we did after supper, 
but I know that the evening was pleasantly passed with 
pipes and cards and hunting yarns, and that regrets were 
expressed more than once that Hoyt and Williams and the 
New York men were not with us, We left instructions 
for an early call and an early breakfast, for all were eager 
to be out upon the trail of thedeer, We had breakfast at 
7 A. M., and at 8 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
Oct. 2, the whole party, with guns on shoulders and car- 
tridge bags and pockets full of shells, left the cabin for the 
runways along the river. It took about half an hour for 
the Ties to place us on the runways, and at 8:30 A. M. 
the of battle as officially reported was as follows: 
President McChesney was stationed at the Wheelock run- 

way, the place where he killed the deer the year before; 
Hutchins was a bit further up the river, Chapin was at 
the Wing Dam, W. H. Lewis at the om" illard at 
Slide Rock, David Wilson at the Big Rock, Nolan at the 
Big Pine, Danford at Stony Point, Shepard at Trout El- 
bow, Goodrow at the Cut-c ff, and Kimball, the head guide, 
at the Tea Field. The names given to these runways are 
names by which they are designated by the guides and 
hunters of the locality. 

“The morning was a beautiful one. The sun by the 
time we had reached the runways had come out from be- 
hind the forest-covered hills to the east, and was shining 
brightly down into the valley of the St. Regis. The foli- 

on the mountain sides had just begun to show the 


ooiten tints of October, and it was a picture that one could 
view with satisfaction as he waited for the sound of the 
baying of the hounds, the dogs having been taken back 
along the mountain sides by two of the guides, Norman 
Peck and Fred Farmer. The dogs began to give tongue 
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on the east side of the river at about 9:30 o’clock, and the 
tenderfeet in the party out for deer for the first time be- 
gan to cock their rifles, not understanding that it might 
be two hours before a deer would come their way, Before 
10 o’clock the crack of the rifles had been heard at differ- 
ent runways along the river, aud those who had not yet 
had a shot were beginning to show signs of feverish 
anxiety. 

“I will now of my own experience at the Big 
Pine runway. Guide Kimball left me at this runway, 
which was in a broad vailey right where the river made 
« turn at right angles. Kimball said, as he gave me his 
parting instructions, that it was not the best runway on 
the river, but then deer had been known tocome in there, 
and he did not like to leave the spot unguarded. I made 
myself comfortable on a log and waited. At 10:40 o’clock 
I heard a deer jumping in the timber on the east 
side of the river. A second after I heard the 
first jump, a fine doe came into view in _ the 
bushes on the edge of the east bank of the river. 
As the doe skipped through the bushes on her way to the 
water I left my seat upon the log, faced toward the point 
at which she would enter the water, gripped my gun 
firmly and tried to think of the rules for avoiding an 
attack of buck fever, It did not take long for the doe to 
reach the water, I heard her go down the muddy bank 
just beyond a faljen tree top which shut out my view of 
her as she reached the water, but I heard the gentle splash 
as she gracefully glided into the dark-colored stream, and 
then in a moment the little wavelets of the disturbed 
water broke across the surface of the river, and I raised 
my Marlin repeater and with finger resting lightly against 
the trigger waited for the doe’s head to come from behind 
the shadow of the dead branches of the fallen tree, 

**The doe was not one in reaching the middle of the 
stream, which at the point selected for her crossing was 
not over 30ft. wide. She was swimming rapidly for the 
west bank, and as she reached the middle of the stream I 
fired my first shot at adeer. The bullet sent the water 
flying around her head, but it disturbed her not, and as 
she pressed toward the bank I fired again. This shot 
struck her in the under jaw and she stopped still in the 
water, then raised herself until her shoulders showed 
clear above the waterline, and I fired again before she 
sank back, ne and threshing the water into a 
foam, As the animal floundered about, the blood gushing 
in astream from the wound in the jaw, - repeater ran; 
out again and again, the powder smoke filled the air, an 
the men along the river above and below me thought that 
there must be serious business on about my runway, I 
thought I had the doe sure, and after the fifth shot I 
stopped to watch what I thought were to be her death 
struggles. But suddenly she changed her tactics, and be- 
fore t realined whatshe was doing she was slipping swift! 
toward the west bank as though nothing had happened. 
I began to work the lever of my Marlin again, and fired 
two rapid shots at her before she reached the bank and 
another just as the bushes of the swamp on the west side 
of the river swallowed her gracefulform, ThenI hurried 
down to the point where she left the river and entered the 
dense thickets of the swamp. There were splashes of 
blood all over the leaves and grass, which I followed 
through the oe until the swamp merged into the 
heavily timbered forest twenty rods west of the river, 
While I was trying to continue the trail of the 
doe by the blood spots, old Jeff, the hound, came down the 
trail, crossed the river and swept past me with howls that 
became more energetic as the faithful dog caught the 
strong odor of the fresh blood, Old Jeff soon was lost to 
sight and hearing on the trail, and that was the end of 
my deer hunting for that day. 

‘After Old Jeff’s tongue could be heard no more I re- 
turned to my seat on the log much cast down at having 
missed my first deer, and for the rest of the day nothing 
occurred to disturb my painful reflectionson my runway. 
I stayed there until the guides came along with the mem- 
bers of the party who had been posted above me, and we 
reached the cabin at about 8 o’clock very hungry, but not 
so hungry that we cared to postpone counting the dead 
deer and listening to the stories of the men who had been 
successful, When all were in from the runways there were 
three deer in front of the cabin, a very good showing for 
the opening day. One fell before Willard’s > it was 
his first deer tod. McChesney, who always kills one on 
the first day of the hunt, was again lucky, and the third 
deer was killed by the two guides, Kimball and Goodrow. 
Both shot at it, and both hit it, McChesney shot three 
times at his deer, a big doe, and each bullet hit her. One 
went through the head, another through the heart and 
the third through the neck. He killed her on the same 
runway he killed the one on the year before, and at nearly 
the same spot in the water, She was swimming when he 
shot her, 

‘*Willard killed his deer, also a doe, with one shot, the 
bullet going through the shoulder. She ran a few rods 
into the woods after being hit andfelldead. Willard and 
McChesney used the Maynard single breechloading rifle, 
and they agreed that for deer there was no other gun like 
it. There was a lot of Maynard talk in the cabin that 
evening, and it tended to make those of us who used re- 
peaters a bit nervous, And so the first day ended with 
arguments about guns and talk of what might be in store 
for us on the morrow, 

‘Second Day, Wednesday, Oct, 2.—The day opened with 
@ pouring rain, We did not care to go on the runways 
in such a storm, and while some sat about the cabin and 
smoked others took their shotguns and went looking for 

grouse near the cabin, Danford and I went for grouse, 
and we started two on aridge. Danford shot one, mak- 
ing a pretty shot as the bird was on the wing. While we 
were after the grouse the sun came out, and we hurried 
back to the cabin, expecting that the party would be get- 
a ready to go on the runways. In our absence there 
had been arrivals at the camp, the new men being 8, B. 
Williams and Charles L, Hoyt, of Rochester, and E, N, 
Wilson, of the Sherman Square Hotel, and G. R, McChes- 
ney, of the Mutual Reserve Fund, New York. As soon as 
the new arrivals had donned their shooting clothes all 
started for the runways. President McChesney decided 
that he would take a poor runway this day, as he had 
killed a deer on the day before, and the plan worked well 
for no deer came his way, and the rest of the party far 
no better. In the evening the table was full, there being 
thirteen hungry men gathered about it. Sam Williams 
= happy, for he believes there is luck in the number 


“Third Day, Thursday, Oct, 3.—We did not get an 
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-— start this morning, for Mr. Chapin made us wait 
while he took a photograph of the camp and the ew. 
On the way up tne river we found two red hounds work- 
ing on the trail of a deer near the cabin. We found the 
tracks of the deer where it had entered the water. It 
had succeeded in throwing the dogs off the trail and they 
did not succeed in recovering it. I was placed on my old 
runway at the Big Pine, and at 10:30 o’clock I heard a 
deer jumping in the woods across the river. I saw her 
for a second as she shot past an opening in the woods on 
her way down the east bank of the river. The wind was 
blowing from the southeast, and as she passed to the 
north of where I was standing she scented me, turned, 
ran south and then came down into the little meadow to 
the south and across the river. She ran out into the 
meadow a few rods and stopped ina bunch of grass that 
hid all of her body excepting her head. Her head was in 
plain view and she was about fifteen rods from me. I 
was afraid to shoot at so small a mark as her head, and 
while I was trying to determine the position of her body 
in the grass she turned and started for the woods to the 
east again. She ran broadside toward me in a gentle 
lope, and I took a hurried shot at her side. After the 
shot I did not see the deer again, but I heard a great 
crash over in the edge of the woods. I could not cross 
the river to see if I had killed her, and I waited there for 
three hours until Fred Farmer came along with two of 
the dogs. He forded the river, turned the dogs loose, and 
they found the deer dead in the wocds near the edge of 
the meadow. The bullet had struck her on the side about 
over the last rib, had ranged forward and had come out 
at the point of the right shoulder. On its way it passed 
through the heart. The destruction wrought by the bullet 
was evidence that the Marlin repeater is in the front 
rank of deer guns. I used the Marlin .38-55, take-down 
model. This was the only deer that was killed to-day. 
“Fourth Day, Friday, Oct. 4.—It rained this morning, 

but the Antlers did not mind that, and they started for 
their posts along the river at 7 A.M. E. N. Wilson, 
Nolan, Danford and Shepard, who went along ahead, got 
off the trail, and wandered around for an hour before 
they reached the painful conclusion that they were lost. 
Danford said he knew he could reach the river, and off 
he started, despite the protests of the others. His bump 
of location was large, and he reached the river and was 
soon on his old runway. The others floundered around 
until they were overtaken by one of the guides who had 
followed their trail, mes that they had strayed 
away. They were escorted back to the river and were 
soon upon the runways again, Taere was some shooting 
along the river during ‘the day. W.H. Lewis had two 
shots at a deer, but the deer did not ae Shepard had a 
bit of experience that served as a joke for the rest of the 
= in camp. Shepard had heard McChesney and Hoyt 
talking about killing bears, and as he sat on his lonely 
runway waiting for the deer that seemed to be a long 
time coming, he had opportunity to think of bears, So 
to-day Shepard thought he would walk back into the 
ween and look for tracks. He was gone half an 
hour. He saw no bear tracks, But when he returned to 
his runway the first thing he saw was the fresh tracks of 
a deer in the soft ground at the edge of the river. While 
he was looking for bear tracks a deer had on his 
runway. It was an awful blow to Shepard, but he was 
frank enough to confess his error in leaving the runway. 
The boys tried joking him about it, but he took the 
chaffing in such a meek, yet cheerful, spirit that there was 
no fun in that, and as he made some great dishes of apple 
sauce for the next few days the boys let up on him, and 
everyone heartily wished that he would have some luck 
before we brokecamp. Mr. Enright, of Moira, who joined 
us in the morning for a day’s hunt, shot a small deer to- 
day, and Mr. David Wilson saw one, but did not get a 
shot at it. No one else saw any deer during the day. In 
the afternoon Hutchins and Danford went out for wood- 
cock, and Hutchins shot one in the river bottom, near 
the cabin, Frank Seaman and D, W., Pardee, the latter 


» of the Lake shore Railroad Co., arrived to-day and were 


duly installed incamp, During the evening, as we sat 
about the cabin smoking and chatting, Mr. Seaman, who 
had hunted in the Rocky Mountains, was asked to tell 
something of the ways of the grizzly bear when he is 
cornered or when he corners the hunter, whichever it is, 
Mr. Seaman told of an occasion when he and his guide, 
an old and experienced hunter, unexpectedly came upon 
a grizzly bear. The bear was nosing around in the 
bushes, and. he did not see the hunters, And over that 
fact they shed no tears, for that was not their day for 
grizzlies, They just tiptoed as softly out of that part of 
the country as they could, They were not looking for 
fun that day. Mr. Seaman’s guide had killed grizzlies 
before, but he had quit the business, having decided that 
too much fun is a bad thing for a man’s health. All this 
talk about the ability of the grizzly bear to hold up his 
own in a little by play with a man had no effect upon 
the boid Antlers, and McChesney and Hoyt and Danford 
declared they would never be happy until they had a meet- 
ing with a grizzly bear, As a friend of theirs, I hope the 
day of this meeting will be long deferred. 

“Fifth Day, Saturday, Oct, 5,—The morning broke cool 
and cioudy, We started for the runways at 7 A,M. G, 
R, McChesney was placed over on Spring Pond, a small 
body of water within a quarter of a mile of the cabin 
and on the west side of the river. Mr, McChesney had 
not been on the pond more than an hour when the rest of 
us from our positions along the river above him heard a 
great cannonading over in his neighborhood, and we con- 
cluded that he was having some fun with himself over in 
the dense woods that surrounded the pond, e did not 
get particulars until we turned in at the cabin in the after- 
noon, and then we beard that a yearling buck had entered 
the pond near where McChesney was stationed, and that 
Mr, MoCheaney i mediately started to convert him into 
a lead mine, . McChesney was a bit excited and in his 
haste to load and fire he got .38-56 shell into the maga- 
zine of his .38-55 Marlin, and had to take the gun apart 
before he could get it in working order again, and all the 
time he was tinkering with his gn the buck was swim- 
ming across the narrow pond, But Mr. McChesney man- 

= to get his gun in order and killed the buck, One of 

cChesney’s bullets went near the cabin, and Norman 
Peck, the guide, who happened to be out of the cabin, 
heard the bullet sing over his head, and he immediately 
retired behind the cabin until the fusillade over on the 
pond had stopped. C, H. McChesney spent this morning 
at Twin P , where the deer were not expected, but 
Mac’s good luck followed him and he bagged a doe, mak- 


ing asuperb shot at 200yds, The deer was on the run 
when McChesney saw it, and he fired two shots to get the 
range of his , and then a third shot for business. The 
ball struck the deer in the neck and she dro in her 
tracks, George Kimball killed a yearling buck at the Tea 
Field. Sam Williams went home this evening, but he did 
not take his baggage with him, which was a sign that he 
was to return. E, N. Wilson went to bed early with a 
sprained ankle, which G. R. McChesney skillfully ban- 
daged. The rest of the boys held a eral meeting 
around the table in the dining room and decided to return 
next year, They named the club the Antlers Club and 
elected C, H. McChesney president, and Charles L. Hoyt 
secretary and treasurer. 

“Sixth Day, Sunday, Oct 6,—This was Sunday and guns 
were left in the cabin and the dogs were allowed to rest. 
Most of the Antlers walked through the woods tc the Blue 
Mountain House, where they had a fine dinner, with Mr. 
Seaman as the host. They returned in the afternoon in 
time to see the New York men start for home, They 
went in a special train which had been sent up for them. 
They were not anxious to leave, and we were sorry to part 
with them, They had proved themselves true sportsmen, 
and the Rochester Antlers will never meet to.talk of those 
days in the St. Regis country without paying tribute to the 
manly qualities of the New York gentlemen with whom 
they were so fortunate as to be assoiated. 

“Seventh Day, Monday, Oct. 7.—I shot my second deer 
to-day. It was also a doe and a fine one. She came into 
the river very near my runway, and I missed her with 
the first shot, but killed her dead on thea second, the ball 
passing through her neck, 

‘“‘Kighth Day, Tuesday, Oct. 3.—Danford and Hutchine 
left for their nomes to-day. Hoyt shot a young buck on 
a runway near the cabin, 

‘*Ninth Day, Wednesday, Oct, 9,—Sam Williams returned 
to camp this morning bringing a big rainstorm with him. 
It was dreary work on the runways this morning, but 
many of us went out. David Wilson, who was to start 
for home in the afternoon, killed a fine buck just as he 
was preparing to leave his runway and return to the 
cabin, e was, I think, the happiest man I ever saw. 
Our hunting practically closed to-day and we all to 
prepare to leave for our homes, She and Williams 
decided to remain until Saturday and shoot birds, 

‘*This antlered head above our table tells of the rare luck 
that Shepard had after we left him, but I will not spoil 
the details of a good buck story by trying to tell it myself, 
but will call on Mr, Shepard to entertain us with his ex- 

rience in running to the death the finest deer that fell 

efore the guns of the Antlers in 1894, 

“This closed my history and in response to my sugges- 
tion Mr, She told his story. It seems that after we 
left the cabin he amused himself hunting partridges. On 
one of his tours he started the buck a short distance from 
the cabin. He returned to the cabin, got his rifle and re- 
turned to the trail of the buck. After several hours’ pa- 
tient work he got a shot at the buck as it was — a 
clearing and the bullet entered the animal’s neck, but did 
not stop him, He left blood in his trail and it was evi- 
dent that he had received his death wound, Shepard did 
not follow him, but returned to the cabin and on the fol- 
lowing morning started out with one of the dogs on the 
bloody trail, The dog found the buck lying on the ° 
of a small stream. The buck was so exhausted that he 
could not rise to his feet, and he was speedily put out of 
his misery. The buck was a ew animal, one of 
the finest that had been killed in that region in years, 
Shepard bore him in triumph to Rochester. 

James NOLAN, 


PARRY SOUND DEER, 


As some of your readers may be interested in deer 
hunting in Ontario, I shall give you my experiences of 
last November in the Parry Sound district, 

I Set out on Oct, 28 as one of a party of six, all but one 
being deer hunters of more or less experience. We 
brought with us a large tent and camping outfit, includ- 
ing a sheet iron stove, a liberal supply of provisions and 
six dogs—three foxhounds and an equal number of 
beagles. We traveled per Grand Trunk Railway to Burk’'s 
Falls, where we remained over night, and next morning 
we boarded a steamer for Alunic Harbor, where we hired 
a team and driver, and putting up until next morning at 
a very cosy tourists’ hotel we started for the woods. 

None of us had ever hunted in the neighborhood to 
which we were going. We had intended to pitch our tent 
at a lumber camp about ten miles from Alunic Harbor, 
which had been deserted for several years, and near which 
we had been informed deer were plentiful; but we found 
that it was again occupied by a lumbering outfit, and that 
we would have to seek some other location. Having iit- 
tle faith in the average hired guide, and some in our own 
judgment, we hired no guide and determined to drive 
into the brush until we struck a locality which suited us, 
and then unload and pitch our tent, e traveled seven- 
teen miles before we did this, and on .uccount of the 
roughness of the road made very slow progress, and had 
to foot it nearly all the way. It was dark by the time we 

ot our terit up, and too late to prepare hemlock brush 

as usual, but having cooked and eaten our supper, we 
rolled into our blankets and made ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible, 

The next day was spent in ging things into shape in 
our camp, which was situated near two small lakes, and 
by the following morning, Nov. 1, the opening of the 
hunting season, we were ready for business. 

After hunting three days and killing only one deer, a 
doe, among us, we made up our minds that we had made 
a mistake for once, There were plenty of deer in our 
neighborhood, but the bush was too thick and rough and 
there appeared to be no feeding grounds near us, so we 
spent our fourth day in prospecting for a more favorable 
location. 

We found it four miles away at a deserted lumber camp 
ona very good ‘‘cadge” road, and the next day, having 
hired a settler and his team for the purpose, we moved. 
Finding that the ‘‘office” of the lumber camp was in good 
repair and would afford us comfortable and commodious 
quarters, we established ourselves in it, left our tent in its 
bag and tied the dogs up in a root house. 

he character of the country was the usual one in 
Parry Sound and Muskoka, alternate hogback ridges of 
Laurentian granite and gullies, About a mile tothe north 
was a large creek or small river, and betwoen us and it 
was green bush out of which the best of the pine had 
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been cut, and which was intersected by numerous log 
roads, There was a bridge across the river on the Govern- 
ment road by which we had traveled in, and beyond it was 
a large burnt district over which the fire had run several 

ears ago. The high ridges were burnt bare to the rocks, 
but in an occasional gully was green bush, and there 
numerous deer made their headquarters. 

We hunted the north and south sides of the river alter- 
nately, and the sport could hardly have been better. The 
deer were so numerous that we speedily made up our 
minds that we could easily get the two each allowed us 
by our game laws without killing any fawns; so we let 
the small deer go and killed only large ones. , 

Though, like nearly all Ontario hunters, we always bring 
dogs into the bush, we had in former years killed most of 
our deer by still-hunting, and that generally without snow 
for tracking; but in this case that was out of the question. 
We had more or less snow nearly all the time, but it 
was generally more or less crusted; so that we couldnt 
move noiseleasly, and we had to depend on our dogs. In 
six and a half at hunting we killed eleven deer, includ- 
ing seven bucks, six of which averaged 180\bs,, and four 
large does, which, with the doe we had killed previously 
gave us our limit—two deer each. Four of the bucks ha 
ten-point heads, and three eight points. . 

I killed a buck and adoe, The first I got one morning 
just after two of our dogs had been put out, I was stand- 
ing where three runways came together and crossed a 
small brook at the end of an alder ee. I had not 
heard the dogs and was rather surprised when the buck, 
a grand fellow with a ten-point head, appeared, He was 
running with his nose close to the ground and his flag 
down, and though it afterward appeared that the dogs 
were on his track, they were so far off that no he 
did not know it, I sto him with a ball through his 
neck from my .45-90 Winchester and he hardly kicked. 
The dogs came up while I was bleeding him, and one of 
my comrades coming to my assistance we got the insides 
out of the buck and proceeded to hang himup. This was 
quite a contract, as there was no sapling near suitable for 
aspring pole. We put the gambrel stick across a pole, 
the ends of which we placed against two trees about 6ft. 
apart. We raised each end of the pole alternately by 
lifting on crotches which we cut, and hadn’t got the 


. buck’s head clear of the ground when the dogs, which had 


meandered off, began to give tongue again, and we made 
for runways. Within five minutes my comrade shot a 
fine doe, which we dragged to where we had the buck, 
and having completed the job of hanging them both up 
we = for camp, well satisfied with our morning's 
work, 

My other deer, the doe, I shot in the green bush in a 
gully in the ‘‘burn.” I got her by still-hunting. I saw 

er start about 100yds. away, and got off two shots, one 
of which entered near her kidneys and ranged forward, 
coming out through her lungs, I followed her bloody 
track about ea when I saw her standing about 50yds. 
away. She looked pretty shaky, but to make sure of her 
I let fly at her head. The ball went in at one ear and 
came out at the other. This was the only deer shot in our 
party by still-hunting, 

Two of the other deer, both large bucks, were shot 
under rather peculiar circumstances one morning after a 
night’s hard frost which had frozen the river over. Both 
were killed while trying to cross the river by smashing 
through the ice. The first was seen by one of our party 
who was crossing the bridge about 200yds. away, and 
struck the buck’s head with three out of ten shots from a 
.40-82 Winchester. The second was heard smashing the 
ice by another member of our party who was in the 
woods some distance away, and who made for the river 
and made two hits out of four shots at 100yds. 

Both bucks were killed in places where the river had 
widened out into small lakes, and to get them out was 
something of a problem; but there was an old punt near 
the bridge, where it had a been leftin the sum- 
mer by some one who h mn fishing for the pickerel 
and black bass with which theriverswarms, We utilized 
the punt, one man paddling and another kneeling in the 
bow and breaking a passage through the ice with a green 
pole, This was slow work, but both deer were finally 
towed down to the bridge and hung up on the ridge above 
close to the road. 

Having killed all the deer the law allowed us, we hired 
two teams to take them and our camp outfit to Alunic 
Harbor, and two heavy loads they made for the roads over 
which we had to travel. We started shortly after noon 
on the 14th, got to a hotel eight miles from camp that 
evening, remained over night, got up at 4 o'clock next 
morning, reached Alunic Harbor about 11, and boarded 
the steamer for Burk’s Falls at 1, We Bs 


Glatuyal History. 
RANGE OF THE ANTELOPE. 


With Provisional Map Showing Dtstribution 
in 1896. 


WE all know ina general way about what ranges were 
occupied by the larger North American mammals when 
this country was first settled by the whites. And we all 
know in a general way that the ranges of these mammals 
have been greatly circumscribed by the settling up of the 
country, the ravages of bunters and the clearing away of 
forests and swamps. From most of the States east of the 
Missouri River the larger mammals have practically been 
exterminated, though in many States Virginia deer and 
black bears are still to be found. It is now probably too 
late to trace the method of this contraction of the range 


of the different species, or to learn when each one became 
over any given area. Since, however, we 
kn at the work of extermination is still being carried 


on, ‘the free range of these larger animals is becoming 
more and more circumscribed, it is worth while now to 
make a beginning and to try to define from year to year 
the range of the different species, 

Some years ago I endeavored to learn just what was 
the range of the white goat at that time, and I published 
in FOREST AND a@ map which indicated the limits 
beyond which this species was not found. It seems tome 
desirable to do this for other species, and with this letter 
I offer a map which shows the range of the pronghorned 
antelope (Antilocopra americana) for the year 1896, so 
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PROVISIONAL MAP *=HOWING DIStRIBUTiION OF THE ANTELOPE IN 1896. 
The range is indicated by the black dots. 


far as I know it or have been able up to the present time 
to learn about it. 

The books tell us little that is definite about the east- 
ward extension of the range of the pronghorned an- 
telope. Caton tells us that it is found only west of the 
Mississippi River, and that it extended as far east as that 
stream only in the northern portion of itsrange. All the 
other authorities have followed him in this. We know 
certainly that this antelope loves open country and was 
formerly most abundant on the plains. 

I have an impression that it formerly existed in west- 
ern Iowa, where in the year 1870 I saw a captive speci- 
men which was said to have been taken as a little kid at 
some point in the neighborhood. My notes on this in- 
dividual unfortunately are lost. My friend Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman kindly reminds me that Herrick (Mammals 
Minnesota, Bull, Minn, Geological Survey, 1892) speaks 
of itas formerly occurring in southwestern Minnesota, 
but gives no particulars, Roughly, the Mississippi River 
was the eastern limit of the range of this species and the 
Saskatchewan and Red Deer rivers its northern boundary. 
South it extended well down over the plains of northern 
Mexic», while west at many points it reached the shores 
of the Pacific, Of course, within this vast territory there 
were many considerable areas where antelope were never 
found. Such are the heavily wooded mountain areas Of 
Washington, Oregon and parts of Montana and Idaho, 
but over all the great plains, and over all the naked sage 
brush plateaus of the arid central region, these animals 
were extremely abundant. As has been elsewhere stated: 

‘It ia: not so many years sinee the antelope was the 
most abundant game animal of the plains and the West- 
ern mountains, This was immediately after the extinc- 
tion of the buffalo, and it is perhaps true to-day. The re- 
duction in numbers of the ies has come more from 
the contraction of its range than from actual destruction 
of individuals, The time was—and men whose hair is 
not yet gray can remember it—when the antelope — 
in vast numbers over both the Dakotas, Nebraska, - 
sas, Indian Territory, Texas, and to the west to and be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains and to the Pacific coast, and 
their numbers were so great that it may even be ques- 
tioned whether the buffalo greatly exceeded them for 
multitude. As the traveler rode along, the prairie as far 
as he could see was dotted with the white patches of the 
feeding animals, and only those immediately in his way 
moved off to some nearby rise of ground and stamped 
and whistled at him as he passed. 

“Over all the summer range the species was very 
abundant and very evenly distributed. If the buffalo 
covered the face of the plain, antelope were to be seen 
mingled with them, feeding among the great beasts; if 
there were no buffalo in the country, the antelope were 
still there in the same numbers, Hundreds and thousands 
of them might be seen in a day, not bunched up together, 
but sometimes singly or in loose herds of from three to 
fifty. If on and started to running, these herds 
would mingle for a while; but after the alarm was over 
they would separate n into smaller oo : 

‘At the approach of winter the antelope changed their 
ground, migrating in loose, straggling columns from 
summer'to winter range. They traveled by established 
routes, crossing rivers at ce’‘tain well-known points and 
using the same passes between mountain ran, year 
after year, At such special points they were killed in 

t numbers by hunters, On the winter range, after 

e cold set in, the antelope congregated in herds of 

thousands, and these herds kept together until the ap- 


proach of spring. Hunters used to kill many of them in 
winter by shooting into the close mass of fleeing beasts 
so long as they were within range. Of course they 
wounded as many as they killed. At that season the 
antelope often perished from cold. Ifa cold winter rain 
came on, gradually changing to sleet and then to snow 
with bitter cold, the animals sometimes became coated 
with ice and either perished from cold or were so chilled 
oo they fell an easy prey to the hunter on two legs or 
our.” 

I am not sure how far south into Mexico the range of 
the antelope extended, but it ought not be difficult to 
learn this. Swainson and Richardson in their ‘‘Fauna 
Boreali Americana” say that this species occurs as far 
north as 53°, It was formerly extremely abundant in 
many unwooded portions of California, 

Two or three statements made by earlier writers on this 
species are incorrect, but will probably be repeated by 
compilers for many years. One of these is that the ante- 
lope is unable to jump over even a comparatively small 
obstruction. It is true that the antelope, living as it usu- 
ally does on the open prairie or where it only has to run 
straight ahead, is not accustomed to finding obstacles in 
its wey f nor-to jumping them, and seldom or never does 
jump igh; yet I have seen a tame antelope jump a 4ft, 

ence for the purpose of getting out of the dooryard in 
which it was confined, and later, when the animal was 
chased back by the village dogs, I have seen him sail over 
the same fence with all the ease of motion that a white- 
tail deer would show. 

It is also aay enet that the antelope never goes 
into the timber. This is not true. While essentially an 
animal of the open oun, preferring above all things a 
region where he can use his eyes, the antelope neverthe- 
less frequently ventures into cover. As long ago as 1877 
I saw antelope feeding among the timber in the mountains 
of Wyoming, and later, in 1879, I often found them in the 
mountains of northwestern Colorado, feeding either in 
heavy willow brush in the river bottoms or among the 
= timber, near little open parks in the high mountains. 

. Attix recently wrote me reporting five or six bunches 
of antelope in the heavy green and dead timber of the Con- 
tinental Divide, near the Wyoming and Colorado line. 
These herds have been driven from their former feed 

und by the immense bands of sheep now being 

ere. A favorite summer range, especially for old male 
antelope, is high up on the bald hills and hogbacks of the 
main range, where they were often found in very con- 
siderable numbers, and often associating with the moun- 


tain sheep. 

Of course the investigations of a single individual for a 
few weeks can cover but a very small area, and my per- 
sonal observations on this map are confined to the small 
—— of Wyoming lying in the bend of the North Platte 

iver, and twosmall sec of western Montana lying 
oh Oe Mountains—one near the boun: 

e, and one along the Yellowstone River, both north and 
south of it, The remaining information comes from 
gentlemen with whom I have communicated by letter, 
and who have been kind enough to tell me of the regions 
with which they are familiar. 

This map is provisional and is known to be extremely im- 
perfect, but is published now in the hope that it ang See 
the eye of many readers of this journal who may able 
to supply its omissions. It will be observed that the 
localities for antelope are chiefly on the plains, and only 
pass just over the Continental Divide, Nodoubt there are 
an in Idaho, and in western Oregon, Utah, Nevada 
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and possibly in California, I should be extremely obliged 
to any one who knows of the occurrence of this species at 


any point not dotted in the map, if he would cut out this 
map from the paper, would mark on it with a cil dot 
the locality where he observed antelope in 1896, and re- 


turn it to me with as exact a statement of the circum- 
stances as he is willing to write. 

The details of any information furnished to me will not 
be published. It is merely asked for in order to secure 
material for a complete history of the distribution of the 
pronghorned antelope in 1896, but it is very important 
that the location of the bunch and the watershed on 
which they range should be given as exactly as possible, 
in order that the ane may be complete, hen all the 
information possible has been secured, a revised map will 
be published. 

hope to be able to prepare similar provisional maps 
showing the range of other species of large game, and in 
this work I am anxious to enlist the interest and to have 
the assistance of my fellow sportsmen. These maps may 
at some time be of value to the man who shall write a 
— of North American big game. 

Besides the country shown on the map I have some in- 
formation concerning the region north of the United 
States. Mr. John Fannin tells me that in 1896 antelo 
were abundant near Medicine Hat and Calgary in the 
Northwest Territories, along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and Wm. Jackson tells me that they 
are still found along Old Man’s River. 

The men to whom I am indebted for information with 
regard to the range of the poenaness are: Mr. J. B. 
Monroe, Montana; James H. Crawford, Colorado; Mr. 
Elmer T, Judd, North Dakota; Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
New York; W. J. Dixon, Kansas; D. F. Carlin, South 
Dakota; Charles 8S, Attix, Colorado; W. B, Devereux, 
Colorado, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


EGGING ON THE FARALLON ISLAND. 


In volume VI. of the Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Science, now in course of publication, Mr. 
Leverett M, Loomis, Curator of the Department of Orni- 
thology, gives an extremely interesting account of a tri 
made last July to South Farallon Island and the birds 
observed there, His stay on the island lasted only from 
July 8 to 16, and the field notes taken at that time are the 
basis of this paper. 

Mr. Loomis noted ten species of sea birds on the island, 
and at the time of his visit most of these were being syste- 
matically robbed of their eggs, which were shipped in large 
quantities to San Francisco, where they sold at varying 
prices per dozen, the lowest price being 12} cents. 

One of the most numerous birds on the island was the 
tufted — or “sea parrot,” which in the daytime were 
outnumbered only by the California murres. The eg 
of the ‘‘sea parrot” are not marketable, and as the bir 
have no enemies among their kind there is no special 
reason for their decrease, These birds are very courage- 
ous when nesting, and fight er: seizing whatever is 
within reach of their bills and holding on to it tena- 
ciousiy. Occasionally they fight together, and Mr, 
Loomis was told that two which were fightin rolled 
down a declivity of more than 100ft, without relinquish- 
ing their grip on each other, They are quite fearless, 
and Mr. Loomis s of having photographed a group 
of five when less than 10/t. distant from them. 

Cassin’s auklet was undoubtedly much more numerous 
than it appeared to be, Usually they were scarcely to be 
seen, but the afternoon of July 13 was warm and cloud- 
less, and just after sundown several large flocks of these 
birds were seen flying about high in the air above the 
island, recalling to the observer chimney swifts in the 
East on a summer's day. ‘‘At 2 o’clock the following 
morning I was awakened and informed that the bird pop- 
ulation was in an uproar. It was pitch dark, but the 
whole island seemed alive with birds, Their voices, sug- 
gestive of those of whippoorwills, filled the air. I was 
told this nocturnal concert was given by Cassin’s auklets. 
From this incident some real conception was formed of 
the abundance of this species on the d.” Mr, Loomis 
found both eggs and young of this species, and in one in- 
stance an auklet was discovered sharing its underground 
apartment with two rabbits. 

The pigeon guillemot was common on the eastern 
of the island, but none were seen on the west end, T 
birds were timid, and left their nests whenever the crev- 
ices containing the eggs were closely approached, 

The most abundant bird on the island was the Califor- 
nia murre, and the cliffs and outlying islets fairly 
swarmed with these birds. Many of them lay their eggs 
on ledges in the sides of the caves opening above the sea, 
and when the cave is entered most of the birds immedi- 
ately seek to escape. They stream out of the exit in such 
numbers that the intruder has to be on his guard lest some 
of the stream of frightened birds should strike his face, 
Others crowd together on the floor at the back of the cave, 
and may readily be cone as they endeavor to vo 
The eggers systematically go over the rookeries dai! 
being thus certain of getting good fresh eggs. One small 
rock only is reserved as a breeding place, and is thus free 
from intrusion by man, and here the birds are so closely 
crowded that those coming in from fishing cannot alight 

without disturbing others, The lighthouse-keeper in- 
formed Mr. Loomis that 7,645 dozan eggs were vent to 
San Francisco this year. In 1884, according to Mr, Emer- 
son, as many as 300,000 eggs were gathered. The market 
became glutted and one cargo was dumped into San Fran- 
cisco Bay, while another was abandoned on the island, 
At present the eggs are shipped in small wooden boxes, 
but at that time they were merely piled into the holds or 
the boats. According to the late Dr. W. O. Ayres more 
than 500,000 eggs were sold in less than two months in 
1854—all collected on a portion of South Farallon Island; 
and Dr, Heerrmann, writin, early in the fifties of these 
birds here, says: ‘‘The traffic in their eggs from this place 
to San Francisco and inland reaches the value annuall 
of between $100,000 and $200,000.” Up to this year 
species of birds have not been greatly dis on the 
North Farallon Islands, but this year a schooner was oc- 
cupied in taking eggs off weekly, provided a landing 
ye h d li ly b: 
© western uw t here, and lives y by 
robbing the murre at every qult sonareg wes the 


eggers start out to collect, the = cones and soon 
a flock is formed, c' about ov eagerly wedge | 
the flight of the murres from their nests, w pitc’ 


down and destroy their eggs. Sometimes the are 
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said to endeavor to drive the murres from their nests. 
The eggers destroy the of the gulls, which they 
- oe pom Leach’ d the ashy petrel 

wo species of petrel, ’s an e ashy » are 
found on the island. Both of them breed in stone piles, 
stone walls, or under driftwood, and become active after 
dark. The flight of the ashy petrel recalls that of the 
goatsucker. 

Three species of cormorants, the Farallon, Brandt's and 
Baird’s, were found here, but in less numbers than Mr, 
Loomis had expected. The eggs of these birds are 
destroyed by the gulls, from whose depredations they are 
said to suffer greatly. Mr. Loomis visited a rookery of 
Brandt's corMorants in Sugar Loaf Island and found no 
more than two in any one nest. 

Only two land birds are known of as breeders on South 
Farallon Iisland, the rock wren and the raven. The 
former is abundant, but the latter is only a straggler. 
Besides these a number of birds stop at the island on their 
migrations. More than eighty species have been noted 
by Mr, W. O, Emerson. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
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Our readers are invited to send us for these columns 
notes of the game supply, shooting resorts, and their 
experience in the field. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Snipe and Potatoes. , 

CuIcaGo, Ill, Sept. 26.—Mr. Fred. Gilbert writes me 
from Spirit Lake, Ia., the following interesting letter 
about shooting matters. Mr. Gilbert’s experience with 
the snipe is a new one so far as I ever heard, though of 
course all old snipe shooters know that these birds do not 
always stick to the wet marsh. Very often they are 
found in thickets in rough weather, and in the spring 
a sp cornfield is often a good place to look for them, 
No doubt these birds were simply sunning and dusting 
themselves, Sometimes in the middle of the day they are 
put up out of the grass on dry ridges, far from any sort of 
marsh or wet ground. If these snipe know when they 
are well off they will stay away from that potato patch: 

**T must drop you a few lines to let you know that I am 
still on earth and able to destroy mud pies at a fair rate 
and knock the feathers from a live pigeon now and then. 
Was at Marshalitown, Ia., last week and shot three days, 
ae an average of 97 = cent, for three days; first day 
broke 108 out of 110 and last day 122 out of 125, also 49 
live birds out of 50. But that is not what I started to tell 
youof. This morning I started to walk toa friend’s house 
that is three blocks from my home and less than five blocks 
from. the court house square, and as I walked along I saw 
a small bunch of snipe, perhaps fifteen of them, drop in 
@ potato patch, and as they acted like jacksnipe and were 
nearly in my path I went down to see about it. I walked 
up very carefully, and there saw a jacksnipe sitting on the 
sunny side of a potato hill. If it had not been Sunday 
and church hour, I think I should have got after them 
with my little 20-gauge, but as it was had tosatisfy myself 
by walking through the patch and throwing potatoes 
at them, I flushed twenty-three in less than five 
munutes and could stand it no longer, so walked away. 
I do not know as they will ever be there again, but w 
promise you if they are they will not all get away. 





From Dakota. 


Snow fell in North Dakota along the line of the Great 
Northern R, R. on Sept. 18, and ice formed fin, thick, but 
warmer weather has followed. The water ail over North- 
ern Dakota is very much more abundant than it was last 
year. Ducks are plentiful in the sloughs, and it is ex- 
pected that goose shooting will be > though it is still 
too early to tell definitely. Prairie chickens are scarce in 
localities where little shooting has been going on, and it 
is thought they have been killed off very largely by eat- 
mes the poisoned grain put outin the spring by farmers 
to kill the gophers. A moose has been seen this fall in 
upper Dakota, toward the Turtle Mountain country, 

friend writing me from Dakota tells me an incident 
or two of Western life. He states that he had just seen 
a would-be broncho buster who had been thrown by a 
wild maeing Same. The man landed on the ground with 
his foot in his mouth, and lost eight teeth, besides suffer- 
ing great disfigurement about the face, which was so torn 
that he could not speak. Recently, in the same town, 
there was a case of amputation that came under the prac- 
tice of the village physician. The latter had no crosscut 
saw, but went across the street and borrowed a meat saw 
from a butcher and finished his amputation triumphantly. 
The patient is doing as well as any man could who had 
his leg removed by more modern methods. 

Wisconsin Fishing. 

Fishing near State Line, Wis., is very good just now, 
especially for bass. Mr. I, N, Harding, of Chicago, fish- 
ing in Tenderfoot, McCullough and Morton lakes near 
that point, has been taking forty or fifty bass about every 
time he cared to go out for the last few weeks, The 
season record for muscallo this year is not a very 
large one, and one is regretf fo: to the belief that 
the fish is me more and more rare very rapidly, 
and the specimens taken of a size averaging much less 
than was the case ten years ago, 


Jacqueminots. 


The Jacqueminot snipe are in all over this country 
now, from lower Wisconsin to the Kankakee River in 
Indiana. They come a little high, but they are nice, 


A number of pretty bags have been made along the 
sloughs just west of Chicago, notably one by Eddie Bing- 


ham, who has a pocket marked down, 

Teal shooting has es oe in earnest in such places in 
Wisconsin as offer any birds this fall, but not very big bags 
are reported. In the Kankakee country there have been 
fits and sturts of duck shooting, mostly at wood ducks and 
teal, The weather has been mild above here so far, and 
the Northern flight has not yet a . Within a week 
we are apt to have many more b in this region. Of 
course, a dozen ducks on any of the open waters of this 
immediate vicinity is a big bag these days, Golden plover 

E, Houex, 
221206 Boros Bumpie, Chicago. 





MASSACHUSETTS AND MAINE. 


Boston, Sept. 22.—Partridge shooting in the covers 
near Boston is really pretty for this State. On the 
sixth day of the season Mr, Al Thompkins was out in the 
vicinity of Wayland and took five handsome birds. Mr. 
E. M. Gillam had his new pointer out in the woods of 


Mr. C, H. Cook and Mr. H. F. Soule, with their families, 
have been summering on Martha’s Vineyard. On Friday 
they took a team and invited their wives to a lunch and 
picnic down on the south shore of the island. They took 
their shotguns along, as they usually do when there are 
— chances for shooting. They had over forty yel- 
ow-legs for their They consider that they had re- 
markable success. Much pleased with the south shore of 
Martha’s Vineyard for bird shooting, they will take the 
first opportunity to be there again. Almost the whole 
south shore of that island is controlled by sportsmen, 
however, and one not an owner will find that the shore 
is all posted and carefully watched. Big prices have 
been paid for short distances of shore land that is good 
for nothing but scrub oaks, 

Partridge shooting has been good in the vicinity of 
Byfield and Georgetown. Among the local gunners may 
be mentioned Oscar L, Noyes, who is a real sportsman, a 

shot, a good deal of a naturalist and lover of birds, 

. O. Bailey and C. H. Tarbox are also among the best 
shots in that section. Mr. Noyes has given some time to 
gunning, and the other day rather surprised the others 
with a nice, plump partridge when they had none. It 

leaked out, though Noyes does not know it, that a 
young fellow has a hen yard in that vicinity, running 
well back into the woods, made of wire netting. Theday 
of the Colonel’s success the hen man found a ge 
hung in this fence with her neck broken by the force with 
which she had flown against it, The Colonel bought this 
bird of the young man. Later the other gunners propose 
to get him to explain as to how there were no shot marks 
on his partridge. 

Hunting parties are already starting for Maine, propos- 
ing to get well located and get a little trout fishing before 
the end of the open season, and to be ready for the open 
season on big game. Oct. 1, C. A. Howe, Geo, B, Smith 
and E, F, Leland will be off for Grindstone, on the Aroos- 
took Railroad. They are to meet their guides at that 
point, and go by canoes to the hunting camp. Deer, 
moose and caribou are the objects in view, but the hunt- 
ers admit that they may have to be satisfied with a few 
partridges. They are going into a good big game coun- 
ay however. 

. G, Manson, with his brother and perhaps a friend or 
two, will go down to Mr, Manson’s camp, Camp Leather- 
ee Richardson Lake, next week for a few days’ 
shooting. 

Sept, 28.—Wm. H. Coggin and S. Matherson, Jr,, left 
Boston for a couple of weeks’ shooting lastevening. They 
go to B r and thence to Norcross, on the Aroostook 

ailway. They have guides en to take them to 
some unfrequented waters in the Millinocket region, Big 
game is the object of this trip, as both have taken deer on 
previous occasions in Maine, A moose is more than 
likely to come down. They also expect to find excellent 
duck and partridge shooting. It isa pleasure to’meet and 
talk over such trips with such hunters, both before and 
after. One deer is all either would shoot, This is an in- 
exorable rule with them. SPECIAL, 


A MAINE GUIDE ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your isgue of Sept, 19 are a few paragraphs calling 
attention to a proposition now under discussion in the 
State of Maine to mse guides, and remarking that ‘‘a 
practicable and expeditious solution of the guide problem 
may be found in a voluntary combination of the guides 
themselves,” 

This seems to me a very pertinent suggestion at this 
time, and one which might under proper management 
result in much good. An organization such as you refer 
to would have many valuable features, both from the 
point of view of true sportsmen and of the guides them- 
selves, We who resort to the woods from a love of 
nature; we who desire not so much to take fish and kill 
game as to find delight in tue freedom of the open-air life 
and renewed vigor in pitting our knowledge, judgment 
and skill against the instinot and watchfulness of the 
wild denizens of wood and water; we whose pride is not 
in killing, and most surely not in numbers , but in 
the outgeneraling and capture, of which the killing is 
only an incident, of the wily trout or the solitary and 
alert moose; we who love the woods as God’s own ground, 
and respect their inhabitants as his own handiwork, to be 
used for our benefit, but not to be wastefully killed— 
slaughtered in cold blood for the mere sake of killing; 
we mourn the presence in those blessed woods of butchers 
—men who kill and leave their game to rot—who can 
use one and kill two; and we would welcome any ade- 
quate protection. 

An association (of the guides would undoubtedly go a 
long way toward affording the very protection needed, 
and needed urgently. And it would es, if properly 
organized, be a large measure of guarantee, to a sports- 
man who engages one of its members, of honesty and re- 
liability as to behavior and skill. For the right of mem- 
bership might, in some considerable degree, be made con- 
tingent upon the proper requisites of a good guide, and 
with careful management it would come to be 
that ‘‘an association guide” was the best guide, Thus 
the e would be preserved, the laws observed 
ciation become a power for good, the 
both because the game supply would be better and a 
larger number of sportsmen attracted, and because of the 
increased certainty of employment, and sportsmen would 
more surely and easily obtain good men, 

To bring about a movement like this, however, is no 
easy matter, If it is to be effective the management 
of such an association must be in good hands, and its 
membership must include a large majority of all the re- 
liable men in the State engaged in guiding, Moreover 
the laws under which it acts, and which bind all its 
members, must be few and simple, and of a character 
which shall be recognized by all as good. And above all 
it must avoid any of the objectionable features of a 
“union. 

If these things could be accomplished I am sanguine 
that great benefit would result, But the guides are a 


the asso- 
be benefited, 
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relatively small number of men, scattered «ver a large 
territory. Their acquaintance with one another is neces- 
sarily limited, and tne inauguration of such a movement 
demands leaders. How shall it be done? Whoshall start 
it? How shall leaders be found? 

FOREST AND STREAM has done many a service to sports- 
men and guides; why should it not do this? If you, with 
your experience and knowledge, would take hold of this 
thing there would seem good ground for believing that it 
might be made a success. Fight and hard work would 
iandoubtedly be called for, but you can give that as well 
as anyone. My own experience is limited to two points 
in the State, covers a period of nine years, and includes 
an acquaintance with only a dozen or so of the guides, 
but among these are some incomparable men, and from 
that experience I believe the plan is feasible. 

Suppose you enlist your subscribers and friends who 
are interested in game preservation in Maine, and from 
them obtain the names and addresses—as you easily 
could—of all, or nearly all, the guides in the State. Who, 
20 weil as you, could put into shape, in the columns of 
your paper, the outlines of such a scheme, and so place 
it before these men? And through correspondence, 80 
invited from both sportsmen and guides, the leaders 
might be found and the movement well started. A false 
start is worse than none, It is far easier to inaugurate a 
new plan than to revive an old one laid aside. 

I merely offer these suggestions, leaving details to you 
and to the development of further discussion, and ask 
you to give them your careful consideration, and if in 

our judgment an effort can be made with reasonable 
oe of success, act with vigor, and I think you will find 


plenty to help you. A SPORTSMAN, 


A Bullet’s Flight. 


EvuizaBeTu City, N. C., Sept. 16.—Kditor Forest and 
Stream: I send you below the remarkable and peculiar 
deflection of a ball which occurred recently at Buffalo 
City, Dare county, N.C, The circumstances are as fol- 
lows: 

A gentleman who was desirous of doing some bear 
hunting nk te a mold to cast lead balls for his No. 
12 breech-loading shotgun. After he had molded the bul- 
lets he was rather timid in firing the gun charged with 
this large lead ball, fearing it would burst, so he got a 
native to try the experiment. I believe there was 3}drs, 
of powder used, the lead ball was round and about the 
size of an ounce ball. The man firing stood at A and 
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fired at a large black gum tree at a small board nailed on 
the tree, and which was about 12ft. upthetree. Immedi- 
ately after the shot a man opened the door at D and 
angrily asked who was shooting at his house. About six 
persons were present and all said that the shot had been 
fired away from the house and were surprised at his say- 
ing his house was hit. A short while afterward myself 
and two other tlemen began a search to see if the man 
had any cause for his remarks, as he still insisted as weii 
as his wife that their house had been struck, and to the 
surprise of all the ball was found and very little out of 
shape. The diagram below shows the marks of objects 
struck, and the panel of the door was indented halfway 
through. The ball rebounded to E and was found lying 
on the ground. I measured the distances by tape line, 

Office, store and house all on a line about. 

The cypress tree at C was struck 6ft from the ground, 
and the lower panel of the door was struck about in the 
center} H. P, GREENLEAF, 


Spaniel and Partridge in Vermont. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several years ago we had a law prohibiting the use of 
dogs in hunting partridges. Its purpose was to prevent 
the murderous practice of treeing partridges with spaniels, 
but in effect pointers and setters were under the ban as 
completely as spaniels. So sportsmen and pot-hunters 
clamored alike against the law until it was repealed. 
Now the State is populous with spaniels, It is safe to say 
that there are fifty to each pointer and setter, and they 
make the killing of partridges a simple matter of sharp 
7 and dead aim at a ene object, in which no 

ill or woodcraft is requisite. The woods are full of 
market-shooters, men and boys, who want partridges to 
eat, no matter how got, and sportsmen ambitious to make 
big bags on the same terms, and each and all have their 
yelping spaniels, which not only do duty in the open sea- 
son, but run at large during the spring and summer, at 
liberty to gobble up every nest of eggs and brood of un- 
fledged young ones they come across, The inevitable 
consequence is that partridges are scarce, and so will con- 
tinue to be as long as this evil exists. How is it to be 
abated? AWAHSOOSE, 


Michigan Game. 

LANSING, Mich., Sept. 26.—Prairie chickens in Michigan 
are very scarce, but early in September Mr Launt Thomp- 
son, Howard Sweet, Jay Pearsall, J. P. Lee and C. P, 
roe shot several in the lowlands north of Jackson, 
and a little later Mr. Charles Clippinger, Mr. Holmes ana 
some other gentlemen shot two about twenty miles south- 
eastof Lansing. Woodcock are veryscarce. Ducks have 
not come to our section to any extent. Squirrels are 
a: Several — are being made up for deer hunt- 

ng, and they will leave for northern Michigan as soon 
after they vote es the train can carry them, JULIAN, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Off for the Adirondacks, 


New York, Sept. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: This 
year the Adiron hounding season, which for all in- 
tents and purposes is the hunting season, opened Oct. 1, 
the same day that the Maine big game season begins. 

Deer are reported to be very abundant, and naturally 
the Adirondacks offer a powerful counter attraction to 
Maine for New York sporismen, 

On Monday a es consisting of Fred Sauter, Sr., 
Fred Sauter, Jr., F. Siegler, Wm. Meisenholder and J. 
Wellbrock, of New York; F. B, Ketcham, of East North- 
port, L. 1.; Valentine Schmit, of Brooklyn, and W. L. 
Coggswell, of Nutley, N. J., left for Schroon Lake. 

heir hunting grounds will be on the upper Schroon 
River and back to Eik Lake. They: will be in one of the 
best partridge sections in the Adirondacks, and conven- 
ient to first-class deer grounds, 

Mr, Ketcham, who is a well-known Long Island hunter, 
reports that the deer on the Island have profited by the 
two years’ close season, and that on a recent trip to the 
grounds he noted large numbers of small tracks, proving 
that they had bred prolifically. He thinks that the Long 
Island hunting this fall will certainly be up to the stand- 
ard of previous years. J B 


Reed Birds in their Nests. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Pardon me if I venture to criticise your article on reed 
birds in the issue of Sept. 26. The meadows between 
Cape May and Atlantic City are covered with a growth of 
short salt grass; no reed birds ever use them or build 
‘“‘warm nests” in them; certainly not in the month of 
September. If you will substitute mud hens for reed 
birds you will shoot a good deal nearer the mark, Mr. 
Chapman will only be misled by the article as published. 

GUNNING SKIFF. 

[Didymus wrote in jocular vein, and an attempt was 
mude to carry out his spirit and to convey in a humorous 
way the fact that the newspaper reporter, who mixed u 
reed birds and rail and mud hens, and talked of reed birds 
being routed from their nests in the marsh, was at sea in 
his ee and sportsmanship. It was net deemed 
necessary to label the note as a joke, but the event shows 
that aay is not permissible outside of the Camp- 
Fire b'lickerings corner. | 


The Dead River Region of Maine. 


DegaD River, Me., Sept. 21.—Mr. C. C, Brooks, of East 
Wilton, who is at the Ledge House for a six or eight 
weeks’ stay, occupying Camp Little Bigelow, has opened 
the shooting season in a way that will bother some of our 
crack shots to beat, It was the shooting of two foxes, 
Standing just in front of his camp with his .82-40 rifle, a 
three-barreled hammerless gun of his own make and de- 
sign, he shot, off-hand, one of the foxes at 408yds,; the 
second was shot near his camp with a .22cal. rifle of his 
make, off-hand, at 150yds. 

Both big and small game of all kinds is far more plenti- 
ful than ever before, and sportsmen are already coming 
in good numbers, and I think that this section of Maine 
will this season lead all other places in the big lists of 
game, A Deap River GUIDE. 


The Northern Migration. 


New York, Sept. 28 —Xditor Forest and Stream: Sept. 
25 a party of Brooklyn sportsmen, including Dr, Ashley 
A. Webber, R. 8, Layton, who is in the express business, 
and a druggist whose name has escaped me, left for Joe 
Francis’s camps via Norcross. Mr, Maximilian Foster, of 
the World, also goes in by way of Norcross. He has cor- 
responded with Luther Gerrish regarding a trip to Cau- 
comyomoc Lake, well up the west branch. Mr, James P, 
Murray, of the U. 8. National Bank, has tried the as 
in the Ashland region. Mr. W. A. Hoisington, the par 
expert of the Page Woven Wire Fence Co., has designs 
on the moose and big game of Aroostook county, which 
will materialize when the snow flies, 


Game in Chenango County, N. Y. 

GreEng, Chenango County, N. Y., Sept. 24.—We are 
having oo success with the rod catching pickerel, 
perch and . Our sportsmen are having good sport 
with the gun this fall, bringing in fine bags of birds. 
ae ave not been so plenty in years as they are 
this fall, One can scarcely go in any woods without 
stirring up more or less of them. uirrels are very 
plenty, and as soon as the law is off (which will be Oct. 
15) we anticipate good sport. 

Any information as to game and guides will be gladly 
given by addressing L, C, SILVERNAIL, 


Louisiana Quail. 

OpeLousas, La,—Xditor Forest and Stream: The 
quail crop this season isa heavy one owing to the long 
dry summer, which has been advantageous to the breed- 
ing of the young birds. I have seen several v large 


bevies and. they all appear to be full grown, and fly as 
well as the old birds, ’ . 


North Carolina Wild Turkeys. 


Bowman's Buurr, N, C., Sept. 24.—This locality is in 
the mountains, 2,5v0ft. high. The season has been un- 
usually good for wild turkeys, which are nearly full 
grown and are plentiful (for this generally r game 
country). A CONSTANT READER. 


Freak equirrels promise to be plenty again this year. 
Yesterday Mr. Scholes shot a black squirrel, which is a 
delicate drab color throughout, Mr. Wm. Ward has sent 
t> Mr. Munro, to be set up, a chestnut colored black 
squirrel which has a remarkably fine tail of rather 
—— color than the body, and a red squirrel with a 
white tail.—Belleville Intelligencer, Sept. 19. 


Game Laws in Brief. 


Tus Game Lawe in Brief, current edition, sold everywhere, has 


new game and fish laws for more than thirty of the States. It covers 
the entire country, is carefully prepared, and gives all that shooters 
and anglers recuire. See advertisement, 
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MEN | HAVE FISHED WITH. 





XIV.—George Raynor. 


TuosE who have followed these bits of personal history 
will not be surprised that a boy who has never shown a 
taste for anything but shooting, fishing and fun of most 
any kind that is to be found should exhibit a de- 
cided dislike to be confined by the iron-clad and steel- 
pivoted rules and regulations of business. Such boys 
usually take to the woods and remain there, preferring 
the simple life of the woodsman, with its semgrneteet 
to all the luxuries of more civilized life, if the latter are 
only to be had by the stern and inexorable demands of 4 
business, They often develop into men whom we are 
glad to know and to respect for their knowledge of the 
woods and its inhabitants, as well as for certain honest 
ways that come to a man removed from the world of 
deceit and suspicion of his kind that is engendered by a 
business life. 

The time came when school was left and business be- 
= The happy days were in the past, No more Satur- 

ay holiday, and the grind of recording shipping marks, 
weighing goods and signing receipts, when ducks were 
flying down the river and car loads of venison were com- 
ing in, was getting too much to bear. In that vast and 
vague country ed the West there was freedom—and 

ame. Finding opposition useless, father sent to Michigan 
or his-rifle, the one that William and Joe Brockway had 
used for years, and gave it to me when I left, 

Said he, ‘*You may have this rifle, if you are bound to 
go, and the only thing I ask of tag is never to join any 
expedition that goes out to murder poor Indians,” 

hat was an easy thing to promise because there had 
never been such a thought or desire. I was twenty-one 
and bound for the great West, with no definite idea what 
anal of it would be best to £2 to or just what was to be 
one when the journey ended. Pete Loeser, the Ger- 
man boy mentioned in the last history, wanted to go to 
some relatives in Wisconsin, and he went along. At 
Chicago we could decide what would be best to do, and 
there we stuck, 

One day while fishing in the lake off the breakwater an 
old gentleman of eighty years named George Raynor, who 
had frequently fished with us, told me thisstory: ‘‘At the 
massacre of Wyoming, in 1778, my old parents were 
killed and I, a boy of about four years old, was taken b 
the Seneca Indians and then sent to Canada by a Briti 
officer, where I lived with a farmer until I ran away and 
shipped on a vessel that went to England. There I worked 
in a cutler’s shop and learned the trade. How many 
years passed I don’t know, but the desire to get back to 
America grew strong, and I went to Liverpool and shipped 
for New York. By this time I was a young man, and I 
worked at my trade until I saved money enough to try to 
seek my relatives, if I had any. { remembered a sister 
Susan and a brother John, both older than I, and I longed 
to see them. I had forgotten the name of the place where 
the massacre occurred and did not know in what State it 
happened, There was an indistinct recollection of an 
alarm at night, a hurrying to arms, and the burning of 
buildings and killing of people, I had kept a little pic- 
ture book with my name in it. One day a lady came in 
the New York shop and bought some cutlery to be shipped 
to some point in Luzerne county, Pa. The name of the 
place seemed familiar, and I talked with her, She knew 
of my people, and the result was that I went there and 
afterward married her daughter— That’s what we call 
an eel-pout that Pete’s got. The.fish is not eatable, Ex- 
cuse me, where was 1? O, yes, we pean and all went 
well until our eldest boy was killed in the Mexican war 
and our daughter was burned to death in a fire that de- 
stroyed my business a year later, and with my wife and 
only boy I left New York for this placein 1848, In a rail-. 
road accident my wife was killed and injuries about my. 
head hurt my eyes, so that it was uphill work to make a, 
living until my boy William helped out by singing in the 
church choir, Now that I am nearly blind he is my sole 
support. You've heard his wonderful tenor voice in War- 
ner’s Hall, on Randolph street, where he now sings with 
‘Northrup’s Metropolitan Minstrels,’ ” 

During this tale the fish had taken my bait unnoticed, 
ns Pete had attended to business and taken several 
fish. The story as told by the old man had made me wish 
he would stop, for there was no fun in the way he told it, 
and it had started a leak in my eyes. But down the 
breakwater, an old one not in existence now, came the 
sprightly oung tenor, who put his arms around the old 
man’s neck and kissed him, saying: ‘‘Well, father, what 
luck to-day?” 

“Billy,” said the old man, ‘‘I fear I have not fish enough 
for breakfast; I have been telling your friend the family 
history because he seemed to take interest in it, and I for- 
got to put my line out. Here is the hook and the bait b 
my side now, a old eyes do not see well enough to tell 
if a hook is baited or not, and certainly cannot see if the 
line is in the water or is coiled up at my feet. Now, 
Fred, don’t you honestly think that an old man who has 
lived his life and can’t see—” 

‘*Here, father, stop that. You must meet the infirmities 
of age and accident in a philosophical manner. I can 
and will care for you while I have life and strength, and 
I don’t want to hear any more of that talk.” 

The young man baited his father’s line and we fished 
on, This eel-pout, as he called it, was a new fish to me 
then, and its long, flattened head and eel-like fins made 
it an object to be remembered, This specimen was 20in. 
long. Pete said: “Py chimminy! he’s cot a whisker on 
his chin, so like a pullhead on’y de pullhead he cot fife 
oder six.” And this was a wonder to us, for there were 
no fish with barbels where we had fished except the bull- 
head or catfish. We found the fish quite common in the 
lake, In other it is called “lawyer,” “ling,” and has 
several names ides that of Lota, which the scientists 
have taught us to believe is its true name, Twirling the 
sinkers vertically, and letting go at the proper time, we 
cast our bait as far as possible from the breakwater and 
hauled in hand under hand, and a good-sized pike perch 
or a big eel-pout made quite a fight at the end of a long 
line. Even the common yellow perch ran larger than we 
were accustomed to see them, and we green aeaers, boys 
voted it the finest fishing we ever had. 

Mr. Raynor told me that there was very good fishing in 
the South Branch of the Chicago River near where he 
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lived on Van Beuren street. To those who only know the 
Chicago ge a it - ped ae eee wee be doubted, 
for in its and ill-sm water a self-respec 
mud turtle would decline to live. Yet I ask to be teiteved 
when I say that many good fish were taken from the 
docks in the South Branch by m and others forty- 
two yearsago. Asarule the fish were not as large as 
those taken in the lake, and just what kinds they were is 
partly forgotten, but yellow perch were plenty, and so 
were small dogfish, Amia, These latter even the om- 
nivorous Pete could not eat, although he pronounced the 
eel-pout ‘*Pooty goot.” 

The old gentleman was greatly pleased when I called at 
his house for him to go and fish. He said: “It is very 
good of you to come for me; very few care to bother 
with a man when he is no longer young and is neatly 
bind I often think I’ve stayed here too long, and only 
for Billy—’ 

I interrupted with: ‘Yes, Billy is a good boy, one ina 
thousand, and you may be proud of such a devoted son.” 
Then he was led from that depressing line of thought by 
a story of a deer hunt in northern New York and of jolly 
times in camp with Port Tyler until he forgot his intirm- 
ities and told stories of fishing in salt water and of shoot- 
ing bay birds on Long Island, all of which were unknown 
sports to me, He became enthusiastic and finally said: 
“Pll sing you a hunting song which I learned in Eng- 
land,” and after crooning for the key sang in a rich bari- 
tone, a little shaky with age, the following, which I never 
heard before nor since: 


Some love to roam over the dark sea's foam, 
Where the shrill wind whistles free. 

But a chosen band, in a mountain land, 
Oh, a life in the woods for me. 


The deer we mark thro’ the forest dark, 
And the prowling wolf we track, 

Our right good cheer is the wild boar, here; 
Then why should the hunter lack? 


Billy Raynor, the exquisite tenor, came honestly by his 
voice, that was certain, and I induced the old tleman 
to sing it until both words and tune are as familiar to-day 
as then, A tolerably musical ear told me long ago that 
if I ever attempted to sing the police would pull the 
house on the suspicion that there was a dog fight in the 
back room, and therefore whenever asked if I can sing I 
quote the Hon. Bardwell Slote and reply: “Those who 
have heard me say 1 can’t.” But in my house is a young 
lady and a piano, and on the wall of my den hangsa 
banjo of the vintage of 1860, and its strings seem to have 
treasured up the air of that bunting song so that the 
piano sympathizes with it and the young sings the 
words occasionally to the accompaniment of the afore- 
said implement of torture. There wasa sort of ‘‘yo, ho” 
chorus which is forgotten, as is also the latter part of the 
verse beginning: 


When the morning gleams o’er the mountain streams 
Then merrily forth we go, 

‘To follow the stag o’er the slippery crag 
And chase the bounding doe. 


The little we know of it serves to ne the memory 
of the dear old a who sang it amid the unpoetic sur- 
roundings of the Chicago River one day when his poor 
heart was lighter than usual. 

One day he said: ‘Billy is going to have a week off, the 
hall is to be renovated, and he will nd his vacation 
down at Kankakee shooting ducks, and last night he said 
that he would like to have you go with him if you could 
get off. Poor boy! he needs a week off if anyone does; 
working in the office of the grain warehouse all day and 
singing at the minstrels six nights and in the church choir 
twice on Sundays keeps him so busy that he never has an 
hour to himself. Only for me he would not have to work 
so hard, and I sometimes think—” 

‘‘Now see here, Mr, Raynor, thisis only an idle fancy 
of yours, Billy is a busy boy, to be sure, but he likes it, 
and his main delight is to see you happy. You are not a 
burden to him, but it is his pleasure to see you made com- 
fortable. He has no bad nor expensive habits, and I 
know that his first thought is for you. Dro this idea 
that he would be better off without you. I believe that I 
know him better than you do,” 

‘*It seems good to hear you say so,” said he, “and it is 
no doubt true; but my mind has outlived my body, and 
at times I feel morbid, blue, or whatever you may call it, 
If you will go down there with Billy I will know that you 
and he will look out for each other. I will takea vacation 
if I know that you two boys are together taking one, Will 
you go?” 

“I will find out, Like Billy, I must consult others, 
To-morrow night you will know, but it might be well to 
have the invitation from Billy. Surely, he cannot expect 
me to go with him without a direct invitation; I was 
with him last night and he did not mention it,” 

*‘Not to you, but he first consulted me us one whose 
approval of a companion for a week seemed to him to be 
necessary. No matter how much Billy might think of 
you he would want his father to know the kind of com- 
pany he was in and have my approval. His business as- 
sociates are not always his social ones, and like the wise 
boy that he is he separates them, He doesn’t care to ask 
your emanates, Pete, to go because he overheard him 
say something about his ki g me. Billy was brought 
up that way, and doesn’t like any comment on his 
ing his father. We are all there is ieft of the family, and 
our customs are our own,” 

A 10-gauge gun was hired, and we went down some 
fifty miles south of Ch to the great ducking grounds 
of the Kankakee, of which I had heard so much, Even 
the preparation for the start was a revelation to one 
whose idea of duck shooting about Albany had been that 
it was a large day if he ten shots and four ducks, 
Then ilb. of powder and 4lbs. of shot was a great allow- 

-ance, and more than half of it was lugged home at night 
‘unless it was expended on blackbirds, rail or other small 
game, Therefore, when we talked over the trip and 
came to the detail of ammunition I was astoun when 
Billy said: ‘‘Let’s see, six days; well, say twelve pounds 
of powder, fifty pounds of shot—ounce and a quarter to 
each load—that’s fifteen ounces of shot for a dozen 
charges, say a pound for a dozan loads and a hundred 
shots per day; yes, fifty pounds will do to start with, and 
we can get more down there if we need it, but these 
things can be bought cheaper here.” 
There was a belief which I cherished that I had done 
some shooting, and had on one occasion loaded up with 
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2lbs, of powder and 8lbs. of shot for a week’s sport, but 
Billy’s tes staggered me—metaphorically speaking, 
‘they took my breath away.” As soon as I could come 
up to the surface I ventured to ask: ‘‘Have you ever shot 
down there at Kankakee?” 

“Oh, yes, I go down there in spring and fall; the ducks 
are plenty, I assure you. Did you think that I didn’t 
know anything about the place?’ 

‘*No, I only asked for information because the amount 
of ammunition seemed somewhat larger than I have been 
accustomed to use, but if you think it is what we will 
need it’s all right; you know best.” 

**You’ll need it all. Have everything packed for the 
11 P. M, train Sunday night, and I’ll meet you at the 
station and we’ll have a good time for a week.” 

Such flights of ducks! Such flocks of ducks! Thesky, 
the lower air and the water was full of them. As Billy 
rowed our little boat along the marshes in a small stream 
it seemed to me that he was wasting time and missin 
shots, but when he pulled up on a dry point of land an 
we hauled the boat ashore and propped it on edge, the 
reeds and rushes with which we covered it made a splen- 
did blind to shoot from. No decoys were necessary, the 
ducks were uneducated in the matter of artificial blinds 
and came past ours without a thought of danger. We 
too were not up to the modern plan of having several 

ns, or the slaughter might have been greater. Where I 

ad shot, along the Popscheny, a half dozen ducks was 
a large day’s shooting and one was notconsidered bad. Day 
after day no duck was bagged, and a few rail and black- 
birds were accepted as better than nothing—with the hope 
of better luck next time, On those trips mud hens and 
hell-divers, or even a sheldrake, was counted as a duck, 
and it wasa new sensation to be told: ‘Don’t shoot, 
they’re only sawbills,” 

Accustomed to taking in everything which came 
within range, this was something new. The fact that a 
gunner could sit down in cold blood and select the kind 
of waterfowl on which to expend ammunition was a 
novelty. Instead of wishing for any sort of duck to 
come within shooting range here, we were refusing shots 
to all except a favored (?) few. 

It was cruel shooting—cruel because it was wasteful. 
We shifted our blind so that we shot against the wind as 
it changed, and the dead ducks drifted to us, A cripple 
that escaped the first fire could not be chased, for we had 
only one boat, and if not killed before it got out of range 
it crept into the marsh to be eaten by mink, gulls or 
hawks, A philosopher might ask what difference all this 
made to the duck: whether the mink or the birds got 
him, or whether his carcass passed into the hands of a 
hotel chef and was served to a convivial party, with the 
accompaniment of celery and the juice of the vine, Men 
whose minds conceive such questions are not worth 
bothering with. They think up all kinds of problems to 
pester the unphilosophical man, and seem to delight in 
investigating the minds of ducks and other animals, In 
the year of a presidential election they are the cranks 
who go through a railroad car taking ‘‘straw votes,” and 
would ask a duck whether he would prefer to be eaten by 
a mink in a swamp, or to be served with celery and 
champagne at Bill Monico’s, If these pestilent cranks 
would only invent a flying machine which would actual! 
fly, and then rush in before our blinds, back wind with their 
wings, and let their legs down to ‘light, how happy we 
would be to give them 1joz, of swan shot, 

We shot only at mallards, pintails, widgeon and teal, 
letting all other fowl pass. At night we counted out 158 
ducks of thesespecies—the number is remembered because 
it was the most wonderful duck shooting for two guns that 
I had ever dreamed of—and we could have taken in a 
number of butterballs, whistlers and other ducks if we 
had wished to kill them, but Billy said they were not 
worth wasting powder on, 

As we rowed back to our stopping place there was time 
to review the events of the day and ponder on the new 
ducks, which were examined curiously while Billy rowed 
the boat, The only ones that I had known were wood 
ducks, mallards, black ducks and the blue-winged teal, 
The green-wing, pintail and widgeon were new, while 
such ducks as butterLall, whistler and bluebill were 
names only. Heretofore there had never been more 
game than could be taken care of and consumed at home 
or given to friends, and the presence of about 350lbs. of 
ducks in the boat and the prospect of five days’ more 
shooting presented a problem, hat could we do with 
this mass of game? e could not eat much of it and we 
had but few local friends, In the excitement of shootin 
these questions had not obtruded themselves as they did 
now. Pondering on these things, I asked: ‘Billy, what 
will we do with all the ducks?” 

“They are all right; there’ll be a man at the landing to 
meet us who will take care of them; there he stands now 
waiting for us. He will send them to market every day 
and on Saturday we wiil keep out what we want to take 
home, 

The man took the game and put it in his wagon and 
drove off to the railway station, and after sup e came 
in and settled up, paying us $15,380 for our ducks, or about 
what it had cost for the expenses for ammunition and 
travel. This was certainly paying expenses, and just 
what I had hoped for in go g est, but somehow it was 
not satisfactory. It brought into the transaction a mer- 
cenary spirit which had never before been connected with 
my sport, At first the feeling of dissatisfaction was 
vague and without shape. We divided the money and 
talked it over. The expedition was more than successful 
from a financial point, but there was something in my 
manner which caused my companion to say: 

‘You don’t seem as enthusiastic as you did. What's the 
matter, don’t you like the table they set here or did some- 
thing happen down in the marsh which displeased you? 
Be frank with me, and spit it out if anything has gone 
wrong; don’t sulk, fire it out.” 

Up to this point I really did not know the cause of a 
change of demeanor which had been noticed, There was 
only a dim consciousness of something unpleasant, 

“Billy,” said I, ‘if I have appeared to be depressed it is 
because our ducks were off by an unknown man to 
be sold to unknown consumers in the market, Every 
duck, pigeon or rabbit that I ever killed before to-day was 
either eaten by my own family or given to a friend. Part 
of the triumph of the hunt lay in the bringing of the game 
to the table, and as my friends enjoyed the treat I also 
enjoyed being the treater, If 1 was at the feast every 
mouthful eaten by each individual was enjoyed by me as 
a contributor, whose hard work on shore or upland was 
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rewarded by the knowledge that others were enjoying the 
fruits of my skill and—” 

“That you are a blooming egotist whose personality en- 
ters = every duck or other game, Is that what you 
mean?” 

‘Billy, you have put it into words which are strictly 
true, but were in a nebulous condition in my brain. You 
have summed up the case in a masterly way. Never be- 
fore did I measure the value of game of any kind in 
money, although I have had a desire to turn my love of 
field sports into a way of making a living, This desire 
was in a crude form Cas this, but now that the man 
has carted off my game to be eaten by men who do not 
thank me for it, do not know me, and may be drunk 
when they eat it, I wish I had my ducks and he had his 


ouWell, 
‘Well, you'll go outin the morning and shoot some 
more, won’t you?” . 

**Yes, but I'll build a blind and use the boat to chase 
cripples. I don’t like to see a wounded duck go off into 
tae sageeh to die or to be eaten by minks or gulls. It isn’t 
right.” 

“All right,” said he, ‘“‘anything to keep in the 
family, but down here ducks are too pay to go chasing 
cripples, The gunners here will think you are crazy to 
waste your time in that way and scare off a flock to get a 
cripple. Go ahead, though, I don’t care.” 

tried it, but it did keep flocks from coming our way. 
Some gunners 100yds. below protested, and the chasing 
of cripples was stopped. 

We shot six days, The first day more than paid all 
expenses of the trip, and there was a good balance in our 
favor as well as thirty ducks among our plunder on our 
return Saturday night. The ducks we gave to friends, 
and when Pete Loeser received a pair salen the story 
he said: ‘“‘Py shimminy, de air must pe so full mit ducks 
dere vos no room for shot to co between dem ven dey fly. 
I never dinks dere vos so many.” 

I had an invitation to dine with Mr, Raynor and hisson 
next day, and the old gentleman was very jolly and sang 
the hunter’s song and that sweetest of old English ballads, 
“Sally in Our Alley;” while the son, who, like all profes- 
sional singers, usually decline to sing on social occasions, at 
the earnest request of the ladies gave us ‘‘Mary of Argyle” 
and several other songs. When the others had retired 
Mr. Raynor beat me at two games of chess, the clock 
struck midnight and the vacation week ended, 

The winter closed in and before spring I could now and 
then checkmate my elderly friend, and when that hap- 
pened he would explain how it could not have b2en done 
if he had not made a certain move some ten moves back 
of the finish, He was a delightful old man when his 
mind was off his physical troubles, and he and his son 
were devoted to each other, As soon as the ice was out 
of the river he sent me word to come up and fish with 
him the first moment possible. His bodily infirmities 
had increased and he had now but one eye that was of 
service and that was very poor. I baited his hooks and 
threw out his line, and when he pulled in a fish saw that 
the hooks did not enter his hands, He was quite despond- 
ent one day; said he: ‘Freddy, my boy, | wonder that 
the good Lord doesn’t take me. Many a time I’ve asked 
Him to call me, but for some reason He does not doit, I 
um only a burden on Billy, and the pains in my head 
from that railroad accident are more than I can bear. 
Billy has a severe cold and has been laid off several days. 
If anything should happen to him I—” 

Things were getting uncomfortable and to turn the 
tide I ventured to say: ‘Don’t worry about Billy, we all 
have colds and get over them; of course, he couldn't sing 
in his present state, but he’ll be all i ¢ next week, 
There! That fish is off and your bait is all right again.” 

Billy’s cold did not get better and I was called to sit up 
with him, Pneumonia develo and the old man had 
to be removed from his room, Pete had gone to Wiscon- 
sin, and the minstrel boys and the church choir sent 
watchers in such numbers that they could not be used+ 

It was my duty to superintend the watchers and com- 
fort the father, but the end came ina few days, Rela- 
tives from Boston came to the funeral, but Mr, Raynor 
clung to me and insisted on my being with him at the 
last sad rites, 

The next day, while walking up Market street, I heard 
a little girl say: ‘‘They’ve found a drowned man in the 


river; come on, Maggie, let’s go down and see him,” I. 


followed along in idle curiosity and saw the man. It was 
the body of an old man andI gave his name to the 
coroner, FRED MATHER, 


Moosehead Fishing. 


KinEo, Me,, Sept. 23,—Just a word in regard to the fine 
fishing we guests of the Mt, Kineo House are enjoying. 
Mr. Frank Payson, Portland, Me,, two fine landlocked 
salmon, 9lbs. in weight, also fifteen trout; Mr. Z, T, Hol- 
lingsworth, Boston, a three trout, 10lbs, in weight; 
Mr, A. 8S, Jerome, Louisville, Ky., two trout, Sibs. in 
weight; Mr, A, H. Jackson, New York, one salmon 4lbs, 
and one trout 34lbs,; Mr. J. W. Kirkham, Springfield, 
Maas., eight trout, 8lbs, in weight. 

These trout and saimon were taken with fly, and only 
a short distance from the hotel. These are only a few of 
the many catches brought in daily. 

The prospect of hunting for moose, caribou and deer 
was never: better; large numbers are seen daily by some 
of the guests, and a great many sportemen are preparing 
for the woods, 80 as to have their share when the law is 
off, which will be Oct, 1. The weather is fine, and there 
are over a hundred guests here at the Kineo House to 
enjoy it, The large house will remain open until Oct, 15, 

E A KINEO SPORTSMAN, 


How Calcutta Bamboos are Mottled. 


At every joint the bamboo has a silicious sheath which 
enfolds it close to the joint, opening between the two 
joints. It would take time to strip this by hand, more- 
over this thin tissue cuts like a knife, To remove it the 
bamboos are cut and allowed to dry a week or so in the 
sun, A large wood fire is then made and allowed to burn 
until there is only a mass of glowing coal. The bamboos 
are then drawn singly or in twos or threes across the fire; 
the sheath burns like tinder, tinting the bamboo deepest 
at the joint, where the sheath has most substance, This 
process heats the sap also, and an instant suffices to 
straighten the bamboos, which are generally curved and 
sometimes crooked, U. F, AMERY, 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER PARK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The members of the Fisheries, Game and Forest Com- 
mission of New York State have just made their long- 
talked-of visit to the St. Lawrence River for the purpose 
of looking over the territory included in the International 
Park, and obtaining information upon which to base a 
report to the Legislature. Last winter a law was 
establishing as a State reservation all that part of the St. 
Lawrence River lying and being within the State of New 
York, with the islands therein, The law also provides 
that it shall be the duty of the Board of Fisheries, Game 
and Forests to report to the next islature of this State 
what laws, in their opinion, should be enacted for the 
government and control of said State reservation, 80 as 
to make the same the most useful to the le of the 
State asa part of an international park on the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The members of the Commission are: President, Barnet 
H. Davis, Palmyra; William R. Weed, Potedam; Hen- 
drick 8. Hadden, Syracuse; Charles H. Babcock, Roches- 
ter; Edward Thomyson, Northport. And they were ac- 
companied by A. B, Strough, representing Charles A. 
Taylor, assistant secretary; Major J. W,. Pond, chief 

me protector; Deputy State Cy nee W. J. Morgan, 
Buffalo. Superintendent of Public Instruction Charles R, 
Skinner, Albany, and Assemblyman C, J. Clark of 
Carthage. 

The Anglers’ Association of the St, Lawrence River at 
its annual meeting, held last month, talked over the pro- 
posed visit of the Commissioners and appointed a rece 
tion committee for the occasion, consis ng of George C. 
Boldt and W. C. Browning, New York; G. H. Strough, 
R. P. Grant, Dr, J. E. Liddy, G. M. Skinner, Clayton; W. 
H, Thompson and A, C. Cornwall, Alexandria Bay; Henry 
R, Heath, Brooklyn. 

The Commissioners and other members of their party 
arrived in Clayton last Friday, where they were met by 
the reception committee and others from the Anglers’ 
Association, who handsomely entertained the visitors 
during their stay in the island region. The steamer New 
Island Wanderer, which was in waiting at the dock in 
Clayton, took the entire a = the river on a tour of 
inspection, the first stop made being at Cape Vincent. At 
that point C. M. Clark, president of the Lake Ontario Fish 
Company; H. D. Dean, superintendent of the Cape Vin- 
cent Station of the United States Fish Commission, and 
Maj. J. H. Durham, a prominent member of the Anglers’ 
Association, joined the party. The steamer then 
ceeded across the foot of Lake Ontario and into Chaumont 
Bay. It is said that there are nearly 100 square miles of 
unprotected water in that vicinity, free to net fishing and 
containing the best spawning beds for black bass to be 
found in that region. The Anglers’ Association is anxious 
to have this water closed to netting and the Commissioners 
were shown the necessity of it. Subsequently the party 
visited Kingston, Gananoque and Clayton, and then went 
to Alexandria Bay, where they spent the night. 

On Saturday the lower end of the State reservation was 
visited. The party first went to Brockville and thence to 
Ogdensburg, where they were entertained at dinner by the 
Board of e of that os Senator George R, by, 
ex-Mayor E, A. Newell and other prominent citizens of 
Ogdensburg accompanied the Commissioners and their 
raw in the afternoon on a trip down the river to Lotus 

le, nine miles distant, the excursion being made on the 
steamer Oclamena. Returning to Ogdensburg later in the 
day, the Commissioners and members of the Anglers’ As- 
sociation bade adieu to their hospitable friends in the 
Maple City, and again embarking on the New island Wan- 
derer, p! ed up the river to Clayton, where Sunday 
was spent. 

The Canadian Government has set an example in the 
work of aaa an international kon the St. 
Lawrence River which it is earnestly hoped that New York 
= will os ores islands on - ape ne side of 

e river have already been set apart for park p . 
and the Anglers’ Association and others interested S the 
river would like to have similar action taken on the 
American side. The Canadian islands reserved are: Au- 
brey, Mermaid, Beau Rivage, Camelot, Endymion, Gor- 
don, Ninette, Georgiana, Constance, St. Katherine and 
Adelaide. 

The Commissioners appeared well pleased with their 
visit to the St. Lawrence River, and it is believed they 
will recommend an appropriation to purchase a number 
of islands for park uses. Under the present condition of 
things it is difficult to find a spot where a party can go 
for a day’s outing on an island without taking a chance of 
being molested or accused of trespass. Most people dis- 
like to take the risk of being thus unpleasantly disturbed 
while out for a quiet day, and would hail with delight a 
measure providing camping sites free to all, and suitable 
spots where parties can enjoy a private picnic without 
fear of being disturbed or ordered off the premises by the 
owner or his subordinates. 

The Commissioners remained on the river until yester- 
day, and before leaving were royally entertained at din- 
ner oe age C. Boldt, —— of the Hotel Waldorf, 
New York, at his palatial summer residence on Heart 
Island, near Alexandria Bay. 

The Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River, 
which has a membership of between 800 and 400, includ- 
ing many prominent and influential men from different 
parts of the State, has —, & great deal toward 
advancing the interests of the Thousand Islands region 
since its o' ization in 1888, Its work has been mani- 

fested in the enactment of salutary laws for the protec- 
tion of game fish, in ridding the river of nets, and in 
stocking the waters with young fish. It is still continu- 
ing its labors along these lines with unabated energy, and 
in addition thereto is zealously adv all measures 
calculated to prove beneficial in connection with the 
International Park. The Association is entitled to great 
credit for what it has done and is doing for the river, and 
every one who is in any way inte in the Thousand 
Islands should accord it cor support, PorRTSA. 

Utica, N. Y., Sept. 22. 


Oneida Lake Muskalonge. 
THE long-disputed question as to whether the so-called 
ea from Senta ane = are so plentiful in the 
yracuse market © Bp’ , are ickerel or 
muskalonge, has been definitely decided by the courts, 
assisted by an array of experts on fishculture whose 
authority cannot be doubted. Fishermen throughout this 








section will be glad to learn that this fish, game by nature 
is game by law, and that it will enjoy the full benefit of 
the law prohibiting capture by n ra 
pencer Hawn and three 


On April 26 Game Protector 8 
assistants detected Joseph Epstein in the act of a 
load of fish which had been caught in a net over the 
Bridgeport road in a wagon. He had between 500 and 
600lbs. of fish, in the number being a large percentage of 
the variety known as Chautauqua m . 
The case was reported to the State game authorities and 
proceedings were commenced at North Syracuse before a 
judge and jury to com pe rege a fine of $25 im- 
by the law for the offense, $10 apiece for four 
muskalonge, this number being taken to make a fair test 
case. At the trial on June 30 so much evidence was taken 
from encycl jas and other books of science that the 
minds of the jurymen were in a terrible jumble when the 
time came for rendering a verdict, and they came to no 
ment, 

he case was tried a second time before Justice Reese. 
This time the people were eo with more convincing 
evidence, The case was ably conducted by Frederick 
Kuntzsch, of this city, and he had present as expert wit- 
nesses Jonathan Mason and Frederick Redbank, of the State 
fish hatcheries at Chautauqua, and Game Protector Potter 
from Chautauqua. These men swore that the fish in 
Oneida Lake, a specimen of which was in court, were 
pares Harrison Hawn, ex-Game Protector, a 
brother of the present Protector, swore, on the other 
hand, that they were pickerel, as did also John J. —— 

and other fish dealers of this city. But the pecute 
their coup when the culturists produced a in court 
and the opposition witnesses were asked to name it. It 
was a genuine Chautauqua muskalonge brought fresh 
from Chautauqua Lake. Mr. Berry and the other people 
who called the Oneida Lake fish — unhesi ly 
called this muskalonge a pickerel, This convinced the 
jury and they brought in a verdict in accordance with 
which Epstein will pay a fine of $65. He says he will ap- 


peal the case. 

It developed during the trial that 150,000 muskalon 
fry from the eg = pe hatcheries were placed in 
Oneida Lake during 1892 and 1893. This accounts read- 
ily for the a ce of this fish in these waters,—Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Standard, 


A DISASTROUS OUTING. 
From the Morning Oregonian, 

H. E, STiLLwett and James I ,» members of a 
party of four who left Des Moines, Ia., something over a 
month ago for a hunting and fishing trip in the North 
west, ved here yes ay morning and left last night 
to visit friends near Harrisburg, from which point they 
will proceed to California. The other two members of 
the party met with peculiar misadventures, and are now 
on their way home in care of relatives. One of them is 
T. A. Roberts, who is perfectly helpless and i zed 
from stings of hornets, and the other is William Davidson, 
with a pistol bullet buried somewhere under his left shoul- 
der blade, where the doctor has not yet been able to find it. 

The part? soon after crossing the Pe line, fell in 
with an old trapperiand hunter named Jake Boyd, whom 
they en, to take them into the most inaccessible 
of lue Mountains, to hunt elk and mule deer, ey 
camped on small streams emptying into Desolation Lake, 
and for a week enjoyed the finest hunting imaginable 
and splendid fishing in the lake and its tributaries. 

On the 2d inst. the party, with their guide, started out 
to have a final hunt at the head of the lake, as the elk and 
deer were beginning to move off down to the plains and 
the weather was — uncomfortably cool at night. 
Roberts took along his fishing tackle, and on the way a 
the lake decided to be put out on a small jam of driftw 
which had collected around a huge old snag, the bleached 
roots of which rose above the water about half a mile 
from the south shore of the lake, and around which he 
had noticed a on many trout rising as he had passed up 
and down the . 

It was just after sunrise when he was landed on the 
snag, where he proposed to stay till the return of the 
hunters. The ce of the party proceeded to the head 
of the lake, where they got on the trail of an elk, which, 
after stalking for three hours, they killed near the point 


oF started from. : 

hile they were onting, their lunch, a flock of wood 
ducks came around a bend of the shore and each of the 

seized his revolver to take ashot atthem. Davidson 

and d, the guide, ran toward the shore to get a better 
shot at the ducks, and as Boyd took aim Davidson stumbled 
in oo. of him = the bullet eee _ 
ranging across and remaining buried muscles on 
the shoulder blade, near the shoulder joint. Davidson 
was placed in the boat, the flow of blood stopped as well 
as ble, and the party returned to camp. 

hen they arrived at the snag, where they left Roberts, 
they were astonished to find him in the water up to his 
chin, holding on to a root, while thousands of vicious, big, 
black hornets were circling about his head, When 
boat approached the , the inmates were attacked by 
the hornets and quickly forced to retire, despite agonizing 
moans and cries of Roberts, who seemed almost uncon- 
scious. 

After considering what was best to do, the party rowed 
to the nearest shore and secured a long pole, on the butt 
end of which a hook was made by cu offalimb, A 
lot of dry brush and moss was gathered and fastened to 
the end of another long pole, and the party returned to 
the snag, ong Se precaution to button up their coats, 
tie handkerchiefs over their faces, and pull their hats well 
down over their ears. When they neared the snag the 
brush and moss was set on fire and pushed out ahead on 
the drift, This drew the attack of the hornets, which 
rushed into the smoke and flame in scores, and while this 
was going on Stillwell managed to fasten the hook into 
the clothing of Roberts, and the men at the oars soon 
them all away to a safe distance, when Roberts was 

on board, more dead than alive, and the boat was 

Roberts son Ghietho expletadhes he began fishing 

was sto exp soon 
after he was put ashore and caught a number of fine trout, 
but as soon as the sun was up about on hour end is began 
to get warm hornets by thousands began to issue from a 
cavity among the roots of the snag and at once assailed 
him with great fury. He had slid into the water, but, 


been 
dead 


a 


course, could not keep his head under, and he had 
stung ali over his head and face till he was nearly 
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d his head swelled to twice the natural size. The stings 

the back of the neck, at the base of the skull, seemed 
have affected his spinal cord and the nerve centers, and 
dered him completely eee and parslyzed. 

Telegraph dispatches to the relatives of the injured 

to the relatives e inj 

and to procure a doctor. On the way out he found 
. Brand, of Boise, in a mining camp, where he had been 

, and sent him to the lake, where he did all in his 
r for the two sufferers, Boy led to the rail- 
sent the tches, and received replies stating 
at a brother of Roberts and one of Davidson's famil 
ould start West next morning, and then hastened bac 
to the lake, where litters were constructed from poles and 
blankets, and Stillwell, sagem the guide and Dr. Brand 
started to pack the injured men out. 

It took them five duys to make thirty miles through a 
country where there were no trails, and then they were 
met by the men’s brothers, with a — and every- 
thing necessary. They reached the railroad Tuesda: 
evening, and, after seeing their unfortunate friends o 
for the East, Messrs, Stillwell and Ingram came on here, 
The pees said that Davidson would probably recover, 
but arm would be useless, whilu he was inclined to 
think that Roberts would remain a helpless paralytic 
during the remainder of his life, and would probably not 
survive long. 


LubYEd de? 


a5 


Delaware River Salmon. 


Recorps of illegal salmon catching in the East and 
West Branch of the Delaware, at Lakin’s Eddy and near 
Walton, were given, in the New York Times Sept. 4. Writ- 
ing from Middletown, N. Y., Sept. 25, Edward Canfield, 
General Superintendent of the Ontario & Western Rail- 
way Company, says:. 

**Another salmon has been taken from the Beaverkill. 
This one on Saturday last—from an eel rack or weir 
—about a mile above ut Brook. Thesalmon was 87in, 
ss and weighed 14lbs. This water is inhabited by trout, 
and the eel weir is on’ a violation of Section 148 of 

me and trout laws. e@ might have some fine fish’ 

n a year or two if the Fish Commissioners gave the sal- 
mon a fair show in these waters, and without going to 
Canada.”—New York Times, Sept. 27. 


Trout of Frost Pond, Me. 


You ask for reports of rod luck. On Aug. 6 at Frost 
Pond, two miles from Ri mus Lake, Me., we caught 
th one rod in a little over four hours twenty-one trout 
ranging from 4 to 2ibs. We went there from our 
camp on Ripogenus and had almost as g luck, It is 
by far the best pond we have ever seen. 
R. K. THORNDIKE, 
J. C, GREw, 


A Large Channel Bass. 


NEw YORE, Sept, 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: Fred 
Sauter has mounted a large channel bass, or red drum, 
caught by Dr. Denhart, of New York, Sept. 22, off Bay 
Shore, L. I. This fish weighed 43ibs, when received by 
Mr. Sauter, and measures 4ft, in length by 2ft. Tin. in 
girth just back of the pectoral fins, When openeda 
number of menhaden and a large skate were found in its 
stomach, J. B. B. 


Game and Sish Protection. 


A Rhode Island Snarer Taken In. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 26.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed find the Journal's report of the arrest of a man 
who has been one of the worst men in the business, The 
Association has spent over $100 in looking after snaring 
during the month of September. J. F. Rosser, 
Treasurer Rhode Island Association for the Protection of 

Game and Fish, 











One of the worst violators of the game laws in the State 
ets & Bo he Ses ee by the persistent and 
tient efforts of President Thomas W. Penney, of the 
ode Island Game Protective Association, assisted b 
Game Warden W. L, Plaistei and Special Officer L, F. 
Doane, of Johnston. 

Allen Stone is the man whom the officers have been so 
anxious to capture, He lives'in Foster, and is a big man 
physically. It has been openly declared that Mr. Penney 
would not dare to molest Stone, and it has even been 
hinted that the officials connived with Stone to permit 
him to do a big business, 

Many complaints having been made, last Saturday night 
Game Warden Plaisted and Special Officer Doane were 
sent to Foster to go into the woods, find some of the snares 
and stay in the woods watching them until they could get 
the offender in the act of co! . Ever since, through 
the storms of Saturday and Sunday and the cold wave 
which followed, these men have been in the woods. 

Two — ae eee —_ ee and these were 
watched continuously, day and night. Noone approached 
the snares Sunday or Monday ant the officers reported to 
Mr. Penney. He directed them to search the woods and 
find the hiding place where the game was kept. They 
found a box in the woods, There were no birds in it, but 
there were feathers, which indicated that the box was 


They sent word of this to Penney, and he made a mid- 
night drive to Foster, armed with warrants to 
arrest Stone for having © in his in the 
closed season, at 10 o’clock W: y night and 
arriving there at 8 o’ in the morning. 

Plaisted and Doane watched the box in turns, At 11:15 
o'clock Wednesday morning, they , they saw Stone 
visit the box and deposit a number of birds. The war- 
rants had not arrived then and as this was Stone’s land 
they decided to wait for further orders from Penney. 
That night they saw Stone’s son, fourteen years old, visit 
the box and it four birds in the box. ey 
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The moment for which the watchers had been walling 
had arrived. Penney, he says, proceeded to work h 
way stealthily to Stone’s side, Stone’s dog espied him 
an to growl. Stone turned quickly, but Penney 
called the others, and at the same moment sprang for- 
ward and seized Stone with a dge still in his hand. 

Stone manifested an inclination to resist at first, but 
the officers placed twisters on his wrists, and he was con- 
vinced that it would be futile to fight, although he vigor- 
ously protested that because he was on his own land he 
had a right to do as he pleased. 

When Stone’s wife found that he had been arrested 

there was a scene. She protested that he should be 
allowed to go to his house and change his clothes, The 
officers would not permit him to get such a chance to sli 
away from them, they said, and said that if he chan, 
his clothes it should be done in their presence, and it was 
done, 
The nineteen birds, the man and the box, were all taken 
to Olneyville, where Stone was arraigned in the Eighth 
District Court, Each bird was numbered, and warrants 
were issued for each numbered bird. : 

Stone pleaded not guilty and was required to furnish 
bonds in the sum of $1,900 for his appearance on Friday, 
next week, for trial. He was released on bail provided 
by a neighbor. 

The penalty for having a peontiip in one’s possession 
in the closed season is $20 and costs in each case, and as 
there are nineteen cases the fines and costs will amount 
to about $525, as near as it can be estimated. 


Wilkins vs. Campbell. 


BEING a game warden’s deputy is not all “beer and 
skittles,” as some of Fish and Game Protector McGuire’s 
appointees in various of the State have good reason 
to hme. Just why they cannot shoot game when and 
where they want, regardless of season, is something a 
great many persons in the rural parts cannot understand, 
and when they are raked over the judicial coals for some 
such violation of the spirit and the letter of the game 
laws they sometimes try to make — unpleasant for 
the deputy who was instrumental in their prosecution. 

A case of this kind which has just come to Mr. 
McGuire’s notice occurred quite recently in Lane county. 
M. O. Wilkins, an attorney of Eugene, who is acting as 
Mr. McGuire’s deputy, because of his desire to preserve 

e in that section, recently prosecuted one George 

pbell for a pheasants d the close 
season, Mr. Campbell admitted his guilt, and, with an 
excusable lack of cheerfulness, his father, Robert Camp- 
bell, paid a fine of $50 and $8 costs. Then Mr. Campbell, 
Sr., tried to make things uncomfortable for Deputy Game 
Protector Wilkins, finally causing the following notice to 
be published in a Lane county paper: 


Norice.—To the Lane County Game Warden: If the Chinese 
pheasants on my farm belong to the State of Oregon, it is hereby 
notified to remove them at once, or else I will kill them. 

Ropert CAMPBELL. 


Deputy Game Protector Wilkins was very much amused 
when he read this notice, and at first was inclined to let the 
matter drop. But, on thinking it over, he concluded to 
ay to it, and accordingly had the following answer pub- 
lished: 


To Robert Campbell, Sprinahidls. Ore.—Sir: The State of Oregon 
owns no birds of any kind upon your farm. The State of Conuen ae. 
however, provided an act for the protection of gam: songbirds 
and other wildfowls, and also for the appointment of a fish and game 
warden, whose duty, as well as the duty of every sheriff, je 
and district attorney, it is made to enforce said act. It ia unlawful to 
kill grouse, quail, p ts or partridges between Dec. 1 and Sept. 1 
following. | It is Hkewise unlawful to sell any of said birds between 
Nov. 15 and Oct. 15 following, or kill more than twenty birds in 7 
one day. Penalty for killing during close season, $50 to $100; for sell- 
ing ee out of season, $25 to . (Session laws 1895, pages 92 to 


ratte Ot Pete td lec every part should pay obedience 
01 rotect ts 8, aD every part shou 
to the wilt of the whole; or, in other wo! that the community should 
the rights of each individual , and that in return for 
protection each individual should submit to the laws of the State, 
without which submission it would be impossible to extend protection 
to any.—BLackstTo! 


’ NE. 

If you can remove the said birds from your farm without a violation 
of the ga laws of O: n,no crime will be eommitted against the 
State of Oregon; but if you violate the game laws you are liable to 
prosecution by its sworn officers. M, O. WILKINS. 

Deputy State Game and "ish Protector for Lane County. 

Dated Sept. 11, 1896. 


In conclusion, Mr. McGuire said yesterday: ‘‘Mr. Wil- 
kins is not having the Chinese pheasants removed from 
Mr. Campbell’s farm, neither is Mr. Campbell likely to kill 
any of them during thecloseseason.”— Portland Oregonian. 


Ghe Fennel. - 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS, 
6 to 8.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show, Danbuy, Conn. 
Rundle, Sec’y. 


1 to 4.—Olty of the Straits Kennel Club's local show, Detriot, 
R. H. Roberts, Sec'y. 


to 11.—Augusta, Poultry and Pet Stock Associ- 
. WwW. ings wo! Bec’y. 

to 18.—Cen pate ot Pet Stock Associa- 
show, Lansing, Mich. O, H. Crane, Sec’y. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Oct. 19.—Brunswick Fur Club's annual hound trials, Barre, Mass. 
Bradford 8. Turpin, Sosy Roxbury, Mass. 

Oct. 26.— National Beagle Club's trials. Geo. 
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Ww. Bec’y, 250 W. Twenty-second street, New York. 
Oct. 28.—Greene county, Pa.—The Vi Game and 
pirate iactncattoe Seaton SF Samat 
, 


Nov, 2.—Oxford, Mass.—New England Beagle Club's trials. W. 8. 
Clark, Goo. Leaeen, Home, 

Nov. 2. lisle, d.—Union Field Trial Club’s inaugural trials. 
P. T. Madison, Sec'y, Indianapolis, Ind 
oink: 10.—Oolumbus, Wis.—Northwestern Beagle Club’s trials. Louis 


og , Milwaukee. 
» 10.—| nm, Ont.—Peninsular Field Trial Club, Leaming- 
. 10, Greene County, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’ 
trials. L. O. Seldle, Sec'y. ” - 
Nov. 16.—National PoE Hunting Association's third annual trials, 
Nov, 16.Newton, N. OE. F. T. Olub’s trials. 8.0. Bradley, Sec’y, 
Nov. 17.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s trials. 
W. B, Wells, Sec’y, ea Dn 
Nov. 28.—Newton, N. O.—U. 8. F. T. Club’s fall trials. -W. B. Staf- 


Dec. 14.— Ala.—Dixie Red Fox Club’s second annual trials 
J. H. Wallace, Sec'y, Hunteville, Ala, _ 


ae 


COURSING. 
Oct. 6.—Mitchell Coursing Club's meeting, Mitchell, 8. D. H. G. 
Nichols, oer 
Oct. S 3 itcar Coursing Club’s meeting, Great Bend, Kan. T. W. 
Oct. 28.—Kenmore Coursing Club's annual meeting, Herrington. 
Kan. ©. A. Robinson, Sec'y. 5 13 
American Coursing Club’s annual meeting, Huron, 8. D 
1897. 
Se Field Trial Club’s quail trials, P. T. Madi- 


son, Wy 
Jan. 18 _ West Point, Miss.—U. 8. F. T. ©. winter trials. W. B. 
Stafford, Seo’y, Trenton, Tenn. 


Oct. 13.—. 
F. B. Coyne, Sec’y. 


THE MEAT DOG. 


WHILE at Kennedy, Minn., recently, in attendance on 
the field trials which there afforded competition to point- 
ers and setters, giving therein the unprejudiced exhibition 
of what chicken dogs should be, and more yet what they 
should not be, it was my good fortune to have a couple of 
days’ chicken shooting with Prof, Edm. H. Osthaus and 
Mr. A, P. Draper, both of Toledo, O., both excellent shots 
in the field, and better yet, each considering his sport as 
being incomplete unless fully shared with his companions, 

To recount the long shots, the difficult shots and rare 
misses, and the bon mots of those merry men in their 
diligent quest of the heavy flying bird, prairie chicken; 
the grave discussions on powders, loads, shells, etc., and 
the vain-glorious boastings of Jack, the driver, were 
above the ordinary in interest—but that is another story, 
not the one herein intended, for this is to commemorate 
the worth and doings of a dog whose excellence made 
chicken shooting possible to us in a section where birds 
were few; where extraordinary ability on the of the 
dog was necessary to insure any shooting, and the manner 
in which our dog did it is deserving of all praise, barring 
the single fault of willfully flushing at times, though in 
this there was no malice nor intention to do wrong. It 
was the only way in which he had been accustomed to 
deal with the birds, and therefore it was the way he 
thought to be right, Pe he constantly improved. 

His name is , this being taken out of the middle of 
his real name for the sake of brevity, which name was 
too long and cumbersome in familiar addresses to the dog; 
and, as may now be surmised, Mac is an Irish setter, He 
is owned = Mr. Ryan, of the Hotel Ryan, St. Paul. 
Could the admirers of the beautiful Irish setter have had 
the mene of seeing Mac at work, they would be 
cheered on to greater effort in the cause of Irish setter 
breeding; energetic effort backed by such supreme faith 
that there would be no uncertainty as to successful re- 
sults, instead of the half-hearted support now accorded 
him by the most ardent of his admirers and the apathy 
of the others. 

Mac bears all the characteristics of the well-bred Irish 
setter in type. color and instincts, with all the better 
field capabilities of all breeds, setters and pointers. He 
is about 50lbs, in weight, coat good, but somewhat faded 
from his open-air life, and there is a poise and confidence 
in his deportment which comes from a clear and healthy 
brain, one free from nervous imaginings and narrow 
reasonings, in so far as dogs do reason, and to his clear 
understanding was added a most benignant and amiable 
disposition. is eyes were light in color, but intelligent 
and mildly watchful of all that was going on. hile 
riding in the wagon there were no nervous whinings nor 
fussy actions, impatient betokenings to begin work, and 
once cast off there was no returning to the wagon with 
beseeching looks or prayers that work be ended and a 
ride be offered. He was cool, level-headed and enduring, 

At first Mac showed a mild distrust of his new frien 
when they went afield together, as was becoming toward 
people with whom he was unacquainted; but kindness 
and common interest in the sport soon won his friend- 
ship, and he worked with an industry and cheerful good 
will which was without limit. 

His manner of going is distinctly different from that of 
most field trial do He was all distinctly useful. He 
had a steady, swinging gallop, smooth in its action and 
thus free from the choppy or jerky stride so often seen in 
dogs running in haste, and he carried his tail and head 
rather low, the former without any action, as is com- 
monly the case with eg which are seriously intent on 
business and not disporting themselves in physical frolic, 
He thus was in his style not so pleasing to the eye, though 
it may be said that there isa great difference between 
the dog which goes with a merry air and little merit in 
material performance and the one which goes'with a 
business air and useful purpose. Style without other 
merit is useless, 

He swept the country ih magnificent casts, keeping his 
eye on the course of the wagon and governing his do’ gs 
by it, and when the nature of the ground required he 
ranged nk a after — . a ntain = 
swinging op, perhaps trotting for a few moments by 
way of rest, then resuming his tireless seeking. 

aken into the same section on a second day, on a flat 
rairie, where there was but little to aid the memory as to 
oatten, and where most of men would be unable to dis- 
tinguish one place from another, though they had seen it 
before, he would remember the haunts of the birds and 
seek for them again, and it was rare that he missed them, 
His success as a finder was ex ary, and it is safe to 
say that he was almost certain to find any birds in the 
scope of his fling. His nose was of the best, and once on 
the trail he would go to the birds with most ae 
uickness and accuracy, be they far away or near. Bu 

trom bad previous handling he was not properly stanch, 
He would point awhile, nm sometimes—not always— 
press closer and flush, though never riotous and never in- 
clined to chase, From observation on his own part and 
kind treatment on ours he was constantly working with 
more finish to the gun, and had we had him a few days 
longer he would have been ectly stanch. At the end 
of the day he would be still galloping in his easy stride, 
seeking chickens with the calm earnestness with which he 
began, and at the end of the last day he was still going in 
the same manner. Of course he was taken into the wagon 
betimes and rested a few minutes, not because he showed 
any signs of distress at all, but to betoken our apprecia- 
tion of the Irish dog which could: do what many others 
of far more pretension could not do, and to be kind to one 
which served us so well. We had two pointers—kindly 
loaned us by friends—of whose ormance much might 
be said, though it were better left apart from what is said 
of Mac, and better said in the ill’ moments when one has 


sad thoughts, 


Could Irish setter breeders and admirers know the ex- 
cellence of this dog, they would take new heart and fee} 
tee ones we sean “a be bred in a decade, 
it would glory one. or the time. Could Brother 
Hough have seen Mac, would have accepted him as 

t without putting him to the test of being run over 
E, a $5 lumber wagon, crawling under a sixteen-rail 
fence, and eating a quarter of boardinghouse beef all in 
one day. He wasa meat dog of the best, yet the shooter 
of such fine sensibilities that he will denounce the really 
useful dog afield xaust also denounce the man with a gun 
as being a meat man. 

In the cold morning hours when the und was wet 
with dew, in the distressing heat of midday hours when 
the und was dry and effort doubly difficult, and 
whether the birds were pienty or scarce, Mac kept dili- 
gently and calmly on in his wide casts, finding chickens if 
there were any to find, and ever he found 
them. In the heat of the day his nose never dulled, and 
at no time was it aeannar to plead for him that he had 
run himself off his nose, that he did not have the wind 
right, that the judges ran him too long, and he did his 
work without prompting by hand or whistle, or the dis- 
gusting bawling of orders so commonly heard at field 
trials—but then Mac, I am sure, is not a field trial dog, 
though there is no reason why he and others like him 
should not be such if his like can be found, and if a field 
dog may be a field trial dog too. WATERS, 


° BIOPHILISM. 


ROSSVILLE, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Several 
A Posteriori a. the rest, in FOREST AND STREAM and 
elsewhere, have ed my attention to the fact that the 
dog often corrects or corroborates a perception through 
the eyes by one through the nose; as though in that fact 
(which I incidentally brought forward in my first letter 
to ForEsT AND STREAM on “The Dog and the Picture”) 
there were something militant against my notion of the 
lower animal’s essential oneness with man. 

The truth is that man is constantly correcting perce 
tions through one sense by those through others, This 
truth was brought to my mind very forcibly within a day 
orso, Among the peach trees upon the rec grounds 
is one which bears a very large, luscious fruit, I showed 
the fruit and the tree to a caller—a gentleman somewhat 
up in fruits. When I had shaken the tree and a peach 
had fallen to the ground, the gentleman picked it up and 
‘said, ‘‘It looks like a Morris White.” Then he dented it 
with his thumb, broke the skin with his thumb nail, held 
the pane near his nose, and said, ‘Yes, it is a Morris 
White.” In so doing this high! developed gentleman 
(for such he is) did just what the dog does when he makes 
sure through his nose that the perception through his eyes 
is correct. 

Material things reach the consciousness of the lower 
animal just as they reach the consciousness of man 
through the five senses—-sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell, When it is necessary to a more perfect cognition, 
or recognition, one sense supplements another, The 
activity Of one, or two, or three, or all of them may be 


to a perfect cognition, or ition. That is 
ay. there is of the matter in hand—in the case of 
man, butterfly, elephant or dog. 

I would hardly say that those who give the matter suf- 
ficient attention agree with me in ey particular in 
biophilism; but I am free to say that I have never ye 
met a man or woman who would, without sentation, 


give me a hearing who did not see my reasons for holding 
as I do in psychology—that what man is largely, in every 
ular, t{ the lower animal is—to some one. 
is came to me with great force but yesterday. A lady 
who is very much prejudiced against biophilism attended 
a symposium which I gave at the rectory here on Wednes- 
-— evening, Sept. 9—the ees symposium of m 
this season’s work in biophilism. She did not say muc 
to me, but she remarked to a mutual friend: ‘“ wy 
had no idea before that the lower animal is so wise. . 
Adams is right!” 

This remark I do not mee in self-laudation, but in the 
mighty desire that I may be harkened to by those who sneer 
without knowing. Some time ago a man of great wealth 
said to me: ‘‘You had better be doing something for 
hungry humanity, and let the dogs hustle for themselves,” 
I made what may not be considered a very clerical re- 
mark: ‘I'll bet you $50 that, in proportion to my in- 
come, I give fifty times more to the poor people about me 
yearly than you do!” 


He would not - up; so he shut up,’ The t truth 
is that the g of bi aoe of universal 
generosity. e one who is kind to horse or his dog, 


on principle, because he knows what is in the animal 
kind, on principle, to his fellow man, woman or c 
because he knows what is in him. e intelligence of 
biophilism comes by comparison—is based upon know!l- 
“Ta aook to lecture or hold in 

will go anywhere é or hold symposia 
biophilism. I am anxious for the sake of both the lower 
animal and man that biophilism should spread—that 
people should come to know what it stands for. 

CHARLES JOSIAH ADAMS, 





Fitchburg Dog Show. 


FiTtcHBURG, Mass.—EHditor Forest and Stream: The ken- 
nel exhibition held in connection with the Worcester 
North Fair was a very decided success. It even com 
way favorably with the bench shows of the larger cities 
and was decidedly the feature of the fair. Supt. H. A. 
Morse, of Leominster, can be congratulated, as the dogs 
were benched in excellent shape, and the stalls and sur- 
roundings were ey wonderfully clean. The judge of the 
show was H. W. Lacy, editor of the American Stock- 
Keeper, and his awards were very justly made, and his 
decisions were very complimentary to the show. 

Among the well-known noticed were: St, Ber- 
nar overnor Russell and Dictator, of the Waban Ken- 
nels. Pointers—King of —_ and the Wanoosnoc Ken- 
nels’ splendid exhibit of Gordon setters, ne them 
being: Champion Ranger in the challenge class, Wanoos- 
noc ce. nt Leo, Grouse and others in the open 
class. In all there were upward of 100 entries, and the 
fut dog chow held in Vitchburg was one to be proud of, 
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U. Ss. F. T. C. Derby Entries, 


TRENTON, Tenn.—Kditor Forest and Stream: I send 
you 1ist of entries for the United States Field Trial Club’s 
winter Derby, to be run at West Point, Miss., beginning 
Jan, 18, 1897, They number fifty-three—twenty-eight 
English setters and twenty-five pointers, all whelped 
after Jan. 1, 1895. No Gordon or Irish setters were en- 
tered in this Derby. 

POINTERS, 


San1s—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liv. and w. 
dog (Deihi—Selah). 

Rupgre—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liv, and w. 
bitch (Delhi—Selah). 

Deccan—Cnarlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b. and w. 
dog (Rip Ray—Dolly D.). 

RipsTONE—Geo. Eubanks’s b. and w. dog (Rip Rap— 
Pearl's Dot). 

Rip Rap, Jz.—Chas. Pineo’s b, and w. dog (Rip Rap— 
Pearl's Dot). 

Farry Kent—Ed, Fay’s 1. and w, bitch (Lad of Beau- 
fort—Daisy Kent). 

Ticks Kip—Del Monte Kennels’ b, and w, dog (Tick 
Boy—Lulu K.), 

Tony Works—Del Monte Kennels’ liv. and w. dog 
(Tick Boy—Lulu K.). 

RippLe—H, 8S. Smith’s liv. and w. bitch (Rip Rap— 
Peari’s Dot). . 

At Moran—W., M. Hundley’sliv. and w. dog (Ightfield 
U pton—ightfield Biythe). 

ELGeNE—T, T. Ashford’s liv. and w. bitch (Kent Elgip 
Julia Paine), 

Batsora—T, T. Ashford’s b, and w. bitch (Rip Rap, Jr. 
—Prairie Belle). 

Avoysia—C. 8, Schoop’s 1. and w. bitch (Rip Rap— 
D lly D). 

Dympna—C. 8, Schoop’s b, and w. bitch (Rip Rap— 
Pearl's Dot). 

Fire Fty—J. 8, Crane’s liv. and w. bitch (Rip Rap— 
Chipaway iI,). 

La Rosa ELGiIn—W. B., Jownsend’s b. and w. bitch 
(Kent Eigin—J ulia Paine). 

La DoLte—W. I, Love's 1, and w, bitch (Love's Kent— 
Fritz’s Fay) 

ALMEDA—H., K, Milner’s liv, and w. bitch (Rip Rap, Jr. 
—Prairie Belle) 

MOoERLEIN—T. W, O'Bryne’s b, and w. dog (Rip Rap— 
Beile of Ossian). 

Repskin—T. W. O'Bryne’s 1. and w. dog (Love’s Kent 
—Friz's Fay). 

AvaBaMa GirnL—H, H, Mayberry’s liv. and w. bitch 
(Von Arrow—Lady Muli). 
senna A. Castleman’s liv. and w. bitch (Rex— 

eli). 

Diana—George H. Smith’s liv, and w. bitch (Count 
Graphic’s Pat—Bessie Croxteth). 

Tory Maip—F, R. Hitchcock’s liv. and w, bitch (King 
of Kent—Queen Grace). 

HEMPSTEAD Druip—S. D, Ripley’s liv. and w. dog (Sand- 
ford Druid—Hempetead Jilt), 


SETTERS, 


Pin Money—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b, b. 
bitch (Count Gladstone—Daisy Croft). 

SHaDOW—Coarlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ J]. and 
w. bitch (Count Gladstone 1V.—Daisy Croft), 

Ropstone—George Eubanks’s b., w. and t. dog (Cinch 
—R d's Fiounce). 

SaRSFiELD—J, P. Greene's b., w. and t. dog (Rodfield— 
Opal). 
cons Emmet—J, P, Greene’s b., w. and t. dog (Sam 
Gr. ss—Bess R ) 

Wa ter GLADsTonE—H. B, Ledbetter’s b., w. and t. 
dog (G adstone’s Boy—Nat’s Queen), 

SaRaGOSA BELLE—P. M. Kssig’s b., w. and t. bitch 
(Gleam's Pink—Maud E.), 

TartaR—S. L. James's b., w. and t. dog (Count Glad- 
stone 1V,—Rod's Sylpb). 

Count GLeamM—S. L. James's b., w. and t. dog (Gleam 
Il —Laundrees), 

MinniE P.—A, C, Peterson’s 0, and w. bitch (Antonio— 
Hunter's Neiiy Bly). 

BILLy T.—W. R. Halliday’s b. and w. dog (Revenue— 
Daisy Bondhue). 

ALBERT LANG—Theo, Goodman’s b,, w. and t. dog 
(Count Giadstone IV,—Dan’s Lady), 

Dave EarL—Theo, Guodman’s i w. and t, dog (Count 
Gladstone 1V,—Dan’s Lady), 

PotomMac—Fox & Blythe’s b., w. and t. dog (Antonio 
—Countess Rush). 

CaROLINA—Fox & Blythe's b., w. and t. bitch (Antonio 
—Countess Rush). 

Count Opum—J, J, Odum’s o, and w. dog (Count Glad- 
stone 1V.—Topsy Avent). 

Rop's PeLL—H, R. Edwards's b., w. and t. bitch (Rod- 
field—Opal). 

GuENN—H, Ames’s b., w. and t bitch (Blue Ridge Mark 
—Lou R.). 

Curistina—H, Ames's b., w. and t. bitch (Blue Ridge 
Mark—Lou R.). 

Huxstpourne Zip—S. P. Jones’s b., w. and t, dog 
(Tony Boy—Dimpie). 

Tory Rustic—F, R. Hitchcock’s b., w. and t. dog 
(Count Giudstone 1V.—Rhoda Rod), 

PaLapin—Avent & Thayer's b., w. and t, dog (Count 
Gladstone 1V.—Hester Prynne), 

Prconic—Avent & Thayer's b., w. and t. dog (Count 
Gladstone 1V.—Hesver Prynne). 

OrEsTeER—A vent & Thayer's b., w. and t. dog (Orlando 
—Dollie Wilson), 

Orinpa—Avent & Thayer's b., w. and t. bitch (Orlando 
—Dollie Wilson). 

Ney—John White's (agt.) b., w. and t. dog (Rio d’Or— 
Tory Let). 

Lamas—John White's (agt.) b., w. and t. dog (Rio d@’Or 
—Tory Let). a 

AtmMa—John White's (agt.) b., w. and t. bitch (Rio 
d@’Or—Tory Let). ; W. B, Starrorp, Sec’y. 





Bull Terrier Club Meeting. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 24.—Kditor Forest and 
Stream: A general meeting of the Bull Terrier Club of 
America will be held at the office of the American Ken- 
nel Club, No, 55 Liberty street, New York, on Monday, 
Oct, 12, 1896, at3. P.M, Frank F, Doug, President, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


Prince Fullerton, brindle greyhound, while being exer- 
cised at Woodhaven for the purpose of conditioning him 
for the Mineola show, was stolen. A reward has been 
offered for his return to L, C, Whiton, Times Building, 
New York, 


The en blanks and premium list of the seventh 
annual field trials of the National Beagle Club of America 
can be obtained of Mr. Geo. W. Rogers, 250 West Twenty- 
second street, New York. 








In our business columns this week the Muckross Ken- 
nels, net, Vt., offer Boston terriers and beagles; 
C, F. Waterhouse, Atkinson, N. H., offers pointer; B. V. 
Covert, Lockport, N. Y., offers pointer; F, Schmidt, New 
York, offers greyhounds; W, A. Sutherland, Cabin Hill, 

Y., offers cockers; Fred McGuugh, Richardson, IIL, 
offers beagles; Geo. 8. Mott, Superintendent W. K. C., 
Babylon, L, I., wants a pigeon retriever. 





Mr, G. G, Williamson, Muncie, Ind., writes us of the 
loss of his valuable English setter as follows: ‘‘My English 
setter brood bitch, Ruby’s Girl, died Sept. 10. She was the 
greatest brood bitch living at the time of her death. She 
was the dam, - Count Noble, of Eugene T., Ollie T. and 
champ. Count GladstoneIV, By Antonio she was the dam 
of Lady Mildred and Domino, and bred to Gath’s Mark 
she produced Allene, Ruby’s Girl was whelped April 22, 
1887, and was by champ, Gladstone—Ruby II., she by 
Druid—Ruby. 


Dr. Geo. W. Massimore, secretary of the Baltimore 
Kennel Association, writes us that the latter wiii hold an 
om. show next year, at least for the leading recognized 

reeds, 





In settlement of the affairs of Hilton, Hughes & Co., by 
order of the assignee, the famous dogs of Col, Albert B, 
Hilton were sold at auction in New York on Saturday last, 
bringing prices ridiculously low. The bull dog King 
Orry, the hero of many contests and many victories, was 
bought by E, W. Roby for $160, Grosvenor Lass, bull 
bitch, was bought by G. W. H. Ritchie for $35. Llolanthe, 
bull bitch, bought by H. D. Watson for $50. Hatfield 
Don, collie, bought by W. T. Ford, Cohoes, N, Y., for $65. 
Ormskirk Susie, bought by John Bryan, $40. Hempstead 
Dorothy, a noted collie winner, brought $55; Richard 
Tracy, purchaser. Sallie, collie bitch, was bought for 
$27.50 by H. Bryan, Jr. Dewe, Welsh terrier dog, $5; 
purchaser, M, L, Loughman, 





Mr. Geo. W. Rogers, secretary of the National Beagle 
Club, writes us that the following additional special 
prizes have been offered at the club’s forthcoming trials, 
as follows: Geo, F, Reed offers service of Harker to the 
owner of beagle whose dog marks game best at hole by 
giving tongue. Mr. J. W. Appleton offers a special prize 
of $10 to the winner of class H. . D, F. Summers 
offers a well-bred beagle pup to the winner of class H. 
Mr. G. B, Post offers a special prize of $10 to the winner 
of class G, Mr, Rogers has sent out about 700 premium 
lists and entry blanks, and if anyone has been overlooked 
he may secure all information concerning the trials by 
applying to Mr. Rogers for it. 





From the Canadian Kennel Gazette we note the follow- 
ing concerning the case of F. T, Miller vs, the Canadian 
Express Company: 

*‘We regret that on appeal this famous case has gone 
against Mr, Miller, the plaintiff in the suit. The follow- 
ing clipping gives the decision: ‘Four lifeless dogs were 
the subject of a successful appeal in the Divisional Court 
to-day, The Canadian Express Company were the appel- 
lantsand were relieved of a judgment of $125 with costs, 
which Frederick Miller, of Trenton, recentiy obtained 
against the company as damages for the death of the 
dogs. The court teld that there was no actionable negli- 
gence on the part of the company, as the plaintiff had 

ut his prize winners in an ill-constructed box.’ We 
cove not heard if Mr. Miller intends to carry the case 
further.” 


Wheeling. 


A BICYCLE IN THE WOODS. 


Nortawoop, N. Y.—Editor forest and Stream: For 
five weeks or thereabouts I have been trying my bicycle 
as a packhorse in the woods of northern Herkimer county, 
and now that wheel is about as disreputable an appearing 
machine as one often sees. Twenty-three hundred miles 
over city pavements and cobbles had worn the tires— 
single tubes—down to a pretty thin condition when I 
started for the woods. 

I live at Northwood, and I rode every road thereabouts 
pretty thoroughly. Sand, hills and rocks were pretty 
tough wheeling at first; dished my front wheel and broke 
the wood rim in two places the day after I got there, and 
I was out of twelve days’ riding, but when I had the 
wheel again away I went once more, Morehouseville is 
eighteen and one-half miles away, cyclometer measure, 
with several hills, I went up there the first time in two 
hours and a half, carrying a .45-90 94lb. 86 Winchester 
and a 6lb. bundle of duffle, I waded the West Canada 
Creek at Noblesborough with the wheel on my shoulder, 
and after changing my stockings rode on about fifteen 
rods, when I climbed a hill afoot. , 

Leaving my wheel at a friend’s, I went hunting over 
among the lakes beyond the ridge, and judged the bicycle 
rig—gray shirt, corduroy knickerbockers, golf stockings 
of a mild hue, and bicycle shoes and cap—about as fine a 
costume as I ever wore in the woods for comfort and still- 
ness, It rained hard the morning we came out, but I was 
comfortable about my wool-clad calves, where with the 
flap-flap of mud-clotted long trousers I would have been 
most miserable, (Most of my woods friends now wear 
knickerbockers when riff fishing.) 

I didn’t get my deer. I didn’t even see him, but I had 
lots of fun. That night I went up the road above More- 
houseville, seeing some friends thereabouts till about 11 
o'clock, when I started down on my wheel with a 
good lamp on the steer head. I didn’t enjoy that ride so 
much as another night ride I made, It had been raining, 
and though the mud was not deep it would fly around 
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after the wheel and I got a lot along my coat back, which 
brushed off when it was dry. Next day on the down 
grade I made the eighteen miles in two hours, that 
usually takes a horse team four or three if they go briskly. 
This with my rifle strapped along the frame in its case as 
8. Pokes carries his guns, 

That night after supper I started at 6 o’clock with my 
brother Elgie. I had my rifle, he had a .38-40 repeater, 
both on the frames of our wheels in cases. I carried also 
an elm-splint pack basket in which was a double woollen 
blanket and some things to eat—say 25lbs. An hour and 
a half later, after walking all told less than a mile, we 
arrived at a camp beside an old log trail seven miles 
away, having waded a creek and adjusted my brother's 
rifle several times, Next day we rode on to a splash dam 
reservoir, hunted till 2 o’clock, and later I got one shot at 
a doe and started for home, picking up my k on the 
way past the camp, where we lunched, Of the seven 
miles through the woods over a trail as rough as most 
trails in the Adirondacks my brother’s wheel was all 
right, but mine had had its tires blistered in two or three 
places by sliding off rough rocks, Of the seven miles we 
walked at the very outside two milcs and a half, but we 
made it in less than half the time that we could have 
made it had we walked. The two bicycle lamps were 
admirable about camp. We could have seen to read, and 
everything was as plainly seen two rods or three away as 
one could wish. 

That night I stayed at home and next day rode seventy- 
five miles straightaway, past Remsen, a Booneville, 
into Lowville, clear to Philadelphia, N. Y., riding and 
walking eight hours about, and took an hour and a half. 
for dinner at Lowville, 

I saw snakes, birds, woodchucks, a dead skunk, I trav- 
eled through waves of sand beyond Carthage—waded 
them, in fact—and though I had many times been that 
7 on the cars I did not see anything that I had seen 

ore, 

I rode around Philadelphia and over trails I’d never 
seen before, and on the evening of Aug. 29 took the cars 
for Prospect. That night I rode seven and a half miles 
from the station to my home with one slight mishap. 
There is a hill on one side of the between Prospect 
and Hinckly, and a 6ft. bank on the other, with a low 
fence to keep the cattle in the pasture beyond, I didn’t 
have my lamp, just a cheap flickerer that made shadows 
where there ought not to have been any. I went down 
the bank and landed on my back. My wheel I threw to 
save myself, It wentarod. Elgie found the lamp next 
day 33ft. from the fence and 50ft, back toward Prospect 
from where I went over the fence. I wasn’t hurt, not 
even bruised. 

Next day, Sunday, I rode to Morehouseville and four 
miles beyond —twenty-two miles in all, It took two hours 
and three-quarters. left at just 11 o’clock that night, 
with my lamp burning brightly, The roads were fair, the 
sandy places were damp with dew. For about six miles 
of the way the road was through woods, In a five-mile 
stretch of woods I came suddenly upon a porcupine in the 
middle of the road, which there was fine. I missed the 
beast by about 6in. My first impulse was to kill it with 
my .38-40 revolver, but thinking better of it, I did not dis- 
mount, but kept on. 

There is a rock somewhere in these woods. It has a 
sloping face toward Morehouseville that rises to a height 
of say 6 or 8in., then drops abruptly. Now that I think 
of it, I am sorry I didn’t measure how far I jumped, but 
I guess four paces wouldn’t be too much, because for half 
a mile before the wheeling had been enticingly fine. 

When I waded the creek at Noblesborough I could see 
fish in the water. As before, I changed my stockings on 
the far side and then rode on, 

I have nearly run over partridges on two occasions— 
missed by less than 4ft. that is—and once had a chipmunk 
running for fear before me in the road. Crows allow me 
to pass close by them, Woodchucks are curiosity-struck. 
I wish somebody would try a wheel on antelope, 

As I said betore, my wheel looks disreputable. The 
rifle wore the enamel, a rock bent a pedal, 6in. of tire 
tape circles the tires; but next year, if nothing happens to 
prevent, I’m going to take my wheel over a foot trail to 
the very depths of the woods, I hope before that time to 
see a camp outfit—skillet and pail and luggage carrier— 
that will save the small of my back when riding in the 
woods from the pack basket, The luggage should; I be- 
lieve, be all on the wheel, and the man be as light as pos- 
sible, for he has to jump mighty suddenly sometimes, 

RAYMOND S, SPEARS, 


The Mather Wheelmen. 


New York, Sept. 25,—ditor Forest and Stream: 
Ever since the FOREST AND STREAM has commenced to 
ublish Mr, Mather’s ‘‘Men I Have Fished With,” I have 
m more impatient to get the paper each week than I 
am to get my wages when I am “broke.” His stories are 
the greatest treat the ForEsT AND STREAM has ever given 
us. How I would like to shake hands with this grand old 
sportsman (1 hope Mr. Mather does not mind the “‘old”) 
and tell him how much I admire him. As I said before, 
to read his stories isa t treat, but what a pleasure it 
would be to hear them from his own lips. 
I am about to start a bicycle club and it shall be called 
the ‘Mather Wheelmen,” if Mr. Mather has no objection. 
A number of friends join me in wishing Mr. Mather 


continued health and happiness, A MATHERITE, 
NOTES. 
Mr, George E, Jantzer, the well-known revolver 


shooter and at one time holder of the amateur champion- 
ship, has joined the ranks of the wheelmen, He writes: 
“I read of the squirrel shooting trips in FOREST AND 
STREAM a few weeks ago. I was never in love with a 
bike, Lut that sort of gave me the fever. So I epaghs 
one, took a few lessons, and last Thursday I packed a lit- 
tle Stevens, went to Jamaica on the railroad, then took 
the old Merrick road to Islip. I must say I have you to 
thank for the most enjoyable day I think I ever had.” 


Mr, Raymond 8, Spears would like to hear of the use of 
the bicycle in ngnting auniteps. On the sun-baked plains 
of the West the bicycle would no doubt run easily, 
especially where the ie was right and loose sand or 
stones not too much in evidence, The rider would have 
to beware of the cactus that is found over much of the 
antelope country to-day, for the spines would play the 
m with his tires, and a single plant might give him 
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as many punctures as the porcupine which Mr. Spear 
just missed running over, 





Incidentally we believe that the bicycle can be put to 
good use hunting caribou, and when the Northern lakes 
and streams are frozen we hope to have some notes on the 
subject. Caribou love the reindeer moss that grows on 
the bogs beside the dead water streams as well as the 
lichens that grow on the trees overhanging the frozen 
waterways, and in winter most of their time is spent in 
the bogs or on the ice. 

It is next to useless to track caribou, they travel so fast, 
and the hunter relies on chance meetings. One of the 
most successful methods of hunting in the early winter is 
on skates, and here the bicycle would come in. One can 
ride a bicycle wherever he can skate, and over such a 
smooth roadway he can cover many times the distance in 
a day that a skater can. The chance of success in this 
method of hunting is pete to the distance 
traveled, so the bicycle rider should have a cinch, 


Speed of Racing Yachts. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
After struggling with one-sided and ignorant comments in various 
papers —not | Canadian by any meane—it was a real pleasure to read 
our fair and pointed remarks regarding the Canada-Vencedor match 
n your issue of Sept 12. It is quite true that the lake yachtsmen are 
not all millionaires, and they have not yet reached that degree of per- 
fection in racing where they are willing to systematically—or unsys- 
tematically—build a new yacht each year whether they need it or not. 
While our method may have its disadvantages from the standpoint of 
the designer and builder, it occasionally gives opportunity for close 
comparisons between two such craft as the five-year old Zelma and 
the up-to-date Canada. The trial racing between these two showed 
Canada to be the better boat, to be sure, but by such a small margin 
that one may well ask what the leadiog designers have been doing in 
the last five years. Of course I am aware that com ns must be 
made with the utmost caution, especially in view of the fact that such 
necessary data as absolute size and speed cannot always be set forth. 
But here were two boats of practically the same waterline, sail area 
avd corrected length, built for the same conditions by the same de- 
signer, each well prepared and handled; surely the results ought to 
show whether we are really gainin, -— more of that elusive quality 
a Moreover, as you pointed out, Zalma is a staunch, strongly 
built craft, with good cruising accommodation, while Canada is of 
lighter construction and with less room below, although by no means 
aracing machine ‘quite useless for any other purpose,’ as some 

American papers have stated. 

Iam beginning to think that yachtsmen have, during the last few 
years, suffered many things of many designers, and are none the better 
as regards speed, but rather the worse as regards cost and accommo- 
dation. 

In Great Britia’ too, the results are such as to justify the belief 
that the ablest designers are producing craft which are different from 
rather than faster or better than previous efforts. Look how Britannia 
has held her place, not for one, but for three or four seasons, and 
still makes things very lively for Meteor. If her owner had followed 
the fashions he should bave retired her and ordered a new creation at 
least two years ago. Notice also how Ailsa, at first a failure, bas 
come to the front cone Se season just closed. What business have 
owners to be knocking about in old tubs like these when by the trifling 
expenditure of £25,000 or so they might be replaced by brand new, up- 
to-date, unknown quantities? Probably they hold the opinion that 
designers cannot be continually making improvements in speed even 
by running all sorts of risks of construction; and consequently prefer 
to tune up and develop a craft that has got over the troubles of in- 
fancy end offers a certain foundation—a known quantity—to work on, 

Coupled with all this comes the news of the “‘complete collapse of 
the new rating rule in England’’—so a prominent designer describes 
the existing state of affairs. This is the rule that was to prevent fin- 
keels and has not done it, and was also to give more displacement and 
cabin room, and they are yet lacking. There is precious little encour- 
agement to monkey with girth or displacement rules on Lake Ontario 
so long as acomfortable old crulsing machine like Selma can make 
good racing with fin-keels and such. put it briefly: Where are we 
at? Ws. Q. PaILuips. 


CuinTon, Ont., Sept. 16. 














Lake Minnetonka. 


Tus racing of open ye has flourished for some years on Lake 
Minnetonka, the fleet of fast craft including Onawa, Kite, Alpha and a 
number of Dyer boats. The class is a comparatively expensive one, 
especially as it is necessary to keep together a trained crew of half a 
dozen. At the present time the question of establishing a smalier class 
is under discussion, and with a good prospect of its adoption for next 
season. The Minneapolis Journal says: 


A meeting was held on Sept. 18 of Minnetonka Y. C. members in- 
terested in the establishment of a new class of racing boats at the 
lake, to be known as the one-rater class. The peepee departure in 
building was talked over at some length, and the advantages of such 
a boat as the one-rater seemed to be recognized by the majority of the 
gentlemen present. 

There seems very little doubt that this new type is destined to de- 
stroy a great part of the poouieriy heretofore enjoyed by the big 
sloo’ There are many th ngs in favor of the smaller craft, chief of 
which is the fact that it costs a great deal less to build and can be 
handled without such large crews as are necessary on the big sloops. 
Many yachtemen owning large boats complain of the difficulty en- 
countered in keeping crews together that are able to do the boate jus- 
tice, and the one-rater is expected to do away with this trouble. It 
became apparent in the meeting that orders would be given for at 
least six of the one-rating sloops a8 soon as the rules for next season 
had been decided on. It was mentioned as desirable to have uniform 
rules for this class of boat both on Minnetonka and White Bear Lake, 
and a committee was app vinted to act with the St, Paul committee in 
drafting rules that shall be satisfactory to both clubs. The committee 
is com) of F. B. Long, Fred Hopkins and Henry Moreton. 

Mr. Moreton informed the Journal this morning that in his opinion 
the popularity of the one-rater was already assured. He was not yet 
certain that be would build one, but no man is expected to be certain 
about a matter of that kind for publication, and from other sources 
it is learned that he will have one of the first one-raters on the lake in 
case nresent plans come to ahead. Mr. Long is already engaged on 
the drawings for his boat .nd it may be stated as a certainty that 
Mr. Hopkins will have one on the stocks shortly. 

There is an opinion among some members of the club that the latest 
craze will not seriously affect the first class sioops. It has been 
whispered about that E. J. Phelps intended to put up a4 new racing 
machine next season, and that he has now decided to build a one-rater, 
but that is the only case known of, and Mr. Phelps himself does not 
admit that he has considered building any sort of boat in 1897. 


As to the immediate prospects for next season, the Journal says: 


The boat builders at Lake Minnetonka have already in their an- 
nual system of looking wise and hinting mysterious things. Peter- 
son, the Excelsior man, since Tartar turned out to bea su has 
taken to walking with his hands clasped behind his back and his 
dropped forw like the first mate of a pir and one almost re- 
= that the old chap hasn't a black beard flerce moustachios 

the ensemble might better fulfill this nautical ideal. All Peterson 
has to say nowadays even when he meets his best friend is Howdy,” 
which is a lot when you consider that even.this monosyllabic form of 
might disturb certain abstruse calculations destined haps 
to set yachting world by the eare in 1897. I have it from 2 
himself that there are already several orders on the books in that 
little brindie-colored boat house at Excelsior, but there won't be 
anything done on these boats until the committee on rules gets it- 
seit and decides whsi, if any, innovations are to be inau- 
gurated with the next yachting season. As soon as the question 
of rules has been settled, Peterson will begin work on a first class 
sloop for White Bear. Whether or not the oid man is going to include 
the divided skirt idea in hi3 new season productions is something that 
remains to be discovered. That is one turn of the road where this Nor 
wegian cocks bis weather eye and looks as inscrutable as the 
sphinx, He hints v; re vaguely—that there will be several 
new if not start ideas involved in the fin de siecle craft to represent 
the Peterson yard in a struggle for sloop honors next year. Nobody 
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knows exactly what the ancient mariner is thinking about, but there 
is an able-bodied rumor to the effect that one Minnetonka enthusiast 
has intrusted Pete with the construction of an aluminum boat to enter 
the sloop ranks next summer. On this point, too, the designer of Tar- 

tar is as mum as an oyster. It appears that to put up a hull with 

more perfect lines than those of Tartar will be a different matter, but 

it will perhaps be pussible to construct a lighter craft of the same 

dimensions, and one which shall still be as —_ 

Over at Deephaven Dyer is making ready fora killing. Already 
there are several orders booked and not the least important is that of 
the Chamber of Commerce syndicate for a new sloop to take the place 
of Marie. It is no use trying at present to find out what new plans 
will be involved in this craft, but it is certain that she too will be 
built of the lightest possible material, and in the lightest sible 
manner consistent with strength. Dyer is also waiting for the com- 
mittee = rules to do its work, and after that there will be activity 
everywhere. ; 

Moore, the Wayzata man, has a couple of catboats ordered for 1897 
delivery. That is about all that is known of the matter, the names of 
the prospective owners remaining secret for the present. 

The most interesting matter in connection with boat building at 
pees. though, is the practical certainty that a new class will be al- 

gether the most popular next year. A number of gentlemen who 
have owned in the past, and who still own expensive boats of the 
larger type, have decided that it is a rather too expensive form of 
amusement when a sloop of the firat class may cost as high as $2,000, 
and,after having been defeated, is hardly worth keeping in trim,at least 
for racing my ses. It is not likely that the first class sloops will be 
swept off the lake by this new departure, but anyhow Messrs. —— 
Long, Moreton and others are going in for one-raters, The one-ra 
is going to be popular in the East next year. They have determined 
down there that the half-rater is too small a boat, and the one-rater is 
expected to fill the bill. In order to make it plain what a one-rater is, 
the rule for determining rating is as follows: 

“The load waterlive length multiplied by square feet in sail area 
and divided by 6 ,000."" 

“After a good deal of experience on Lake Minnetonka,” said a well- 
known yachtsman, ‘I have decided that the greatest pleasure of sail- 
ing either racing or for mere cruising is not to be got out of the first 
class sloop. A man has to come down on all his neighbors for assist- 
ance in making up a crew, and, more than that, he is compelled at all 
times to look after his boat, which, in times like these, is rather more 
than a good many of uscan afford. For that reason I am going in 
for a one-rater next year, and my understanding is that several other 

entlemen will do the same, In fact, I know of half a dozen boats of 
this type to be built this winter. In case the one rater turns out a fail- 
ure, it will not bankrupt a man of ordinary means to build another, 
and for this reason alone I believe the “— will be popular. It is pro- 

posed to sail these boats without a time limit, to limit them to 500ibs. 
of live ballast, and they must in no case exceed the rating which 
limits the load waterline length from 15 to 17ft. 

“That there will be big sloops built for next season has already been 
indicated, and the promise of a new class to take the place of the ap- 
parently defunct catboat is a matter for rejoicing. Capt. Pete will of 
course stand by Tartar, and indeed it is hard to see how he could bet- 
ter his position. It is characteristic of the Walkers that they will have 
a new boat on the stocks within the next few weeks. 





Racing at Chicago. 


Tux racing season will finish at Chicago with several match races, 
challenges having been issued by the owners of Vencedor, Genevieve 
and Miltona, The first is as follows, addressed to the owner of Siren: 


Spr. 14.—Robert Hayes, Hsq.—Dear Sir: We would like to race for 
a series of three matches, best two to win, between Siren and Vence- 
dor, to take place Friday, Saturday and Monday, Sept. 18, 19 and 21, 
1896, starting at 2 P.M. The start to be one gun. The first race five 
miles to northward or leeward and return, twice around, first leg to 
windward if possible. Second race from buoy outside Van Buren 
street gap to 4-mile crib, to Lake View crib and return, first leg to 
windward if possible, Third race same as first. Measurement and 
rules to be those of the Lincoln Park Yacht Club. Judges to be 
chosen one by each side, they to choose the third. Joseph Ruff to be 
official timekeeper. Measurements to be made by the official meas- 
urers of the Columbia and Lincoln Park yacht clubs, and in case of a 
disagreement by them the decision of the third judge to be final. 
Time limit on windward and leeward ar, four and a half hours. 
Time on the triangular race, three hours, The prize to be sailed for 
is the Lincoln Park pennant, now held by the Siren. 

If this should meet with your approval, would be pleased to meet 
you and your representatives to conclude arrangements. 

Mr. Hayes replied as follows: ‘ 

Supt. 15.—Messrs. M. W. and EH. C Berriman,—Gentlemen: Your 
kind favor of rn was handed to me about 4:30 P. M., too late 
to reply at that time, This morning I placed your communication in 
the hands of a committee consisting of Douglas Dyrenforth, Monad- 
nock oy mm Hon, L. C. Collins, Title and Trust Building; and Mr. 
Thomas Boyle, No, 185 Dearborn street, with instructions to act in the 
matter as speedily as possible. Those gentlemen have full authority 
to make any and all arrangements necessary in the premises. Trust- 
ing that the contemplated races will tend to even more closely cement 
the bond of good fellowship which prevails between us at this time, I 
beg leave to subscribe myself your friend. 

Sepr. 15.—Messrs. M. W. Berriman and HE. C. Berriman, City.— 
Gentlemen: We are in receipt of a communication from Robert 
Hayes addressed to you, inclosing a challenge from you ag the owners 
of the Vencedor to Mr. Hayes as representing the yacht Siren. Mr. 
Hayes in his letter requests us to represent him in this matter. We 
repy as follows: 

‘bat we will be glad to sail three races between the Vencedor and 
the Siren on wr Monday and Wednesday next, Sept. 19, 21 and 
28, under the rules of the Lake Michigan Yachting A ation. 

We also accept your proposition as to the manner of selecting 
judges, and the selection of Mr. Joseph Ruff as time-keeper. The 
races to be the beat two in three. The course to be the lon Lincoln 
Park Y. ©. course, and in case each boat wins one race of the first two 
races, the third race to be sailed on a course to be announced by the 
judges on the day of the last race. 

As to sailing for the pennant now held by the Siren, we would say 
that by reason of a change in the owe of the Siren we under- 
stand under the rules of the Lincoln Park Y. C. we are no longer en- 
titled to hold the pee and it should therefore be returned to the 
Lincoln Park Y. C., to make such disposition of it as it may see fit. 

We therefore suggest that we sail for a trophy of a minimum price, 
to be agreed upon between the respective parties, for which the loser 
shall wholly pay. 

As to the irlangular courses, we accept your time limit of three 
hours, and as to the course to be determined by the judges, we leave 
the time limit to be fixed by them. Weare, yours very truly, 

Doveias DyRENFORTH, 
Tuomas Boye, 
L. ©. Co.iins, JR. 








Genevieve, owned by Geo. R. Peare and J. MacOonnell, is an old-time 
sloop, of 52ft. l.w.1. and 36ft. over all, In consequence of these private 
matches, the open regatta of the Lincoln Park Y. 0. on Sept. 19 was 
abandoned. 

The difference over the rules was a most absurd one, as it proved; 
the result being that a =a was reached, each yacht being 
measured by both rules and the mean of the two measurements taken, 
Siren allowing 10s. in 15 miles. The Lake Michigan Y. A. still clin 
to the measurement of over all as well as waterline length, but in this 
case Siren actually measured more by this measurement than by the 
ordinary waterline measurement of the Lincoln Park Y,O0. The first 
race was sailed on Saturday, Sept. 19, in a strong north wind and a bad 
sea on the lake; the course ng @ 15-mile triangle marked by the 
Four Mile Crib and the Lake View Crib, starting from the Van Buren 
Street Gap. It was intended to anchor a stakeboat 1,000ft. off the gap, 
but on account of the sea the idea was abandoned and the start was 
made through the $0P The preparatory gun was fired at 1:50, with the 
starting signal at 2:00; Vencedor, steered by Capt. Barber, was bul. 15s. 
after the gun, with Siren 253. after her. Each carried a double reef in 
the mainsail and a forestaysail, but Siren soon shook out one reef, 
though it was — very hard. They sailed very evenly on a reach 
for the first mark, both heeling heavily and jumping in thesea. When 
within a mile of the mark one of the lower shroud turnbuckles on 
Siren parted, and she at once gave up and returned to the harbor. 
Vencedor continued, turning the first mark, beating out against the 
seas tothe Lake View Crib and running home under spinaker and 
balloon jib. She covered the course in 2:37:30. Riegers were set tu 
work at once on Siren to remove all the turnbuckles and splice in 

yes, and reeve off lanyards for the second race on Monday. 





Amorita and Quissetta. 


Tue last event of the racing season about New York 's the series of 
three matches between the schooners Amorita and Quissetta, for a 
prize offered oF the Larchmont Y. C , under whuse management the 
races are sailed. The dates originally fixed were Sept. 21, 22, 23, but 
as the two were not ready these were changed to the three followin, 
days. The first meeting was on Sept. 24, in a moderate S W. wind. 
The start was given at 11:35, Amorita crossing at 11:37:50 after some 
lively work for the weather berth, with Quissetta, at 11:38:58, on her 
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weather quarter. They reached across to the Hempstead mark, where 

they were timed: 

AmMFita.........ccccseceeedl 55 21 Quissetta,....ccccccceseeeell 55 87 
The next was down wind, but the pair started in fora luffing 

match which took them far off their course; after about fifteen min- 

— they squared away and set spinakers, rounding the outer mark 

at: 


Amorita,............ s+eeees 12 36 50 Quissetta...............+..18 87 08 

Standing for a short time on port tack, the two then came about 
and made along hitch across toward Matinnicock Point, still very 
close together. Amorita, to windward, bore down on Quissetta sev- 
eral times, but the smaller boat finally got rene her lee and ahead. 
When Quissetta tacked, near Matinnicock, Amorita went about close 
to her, and her mainsheet fouled the bowsprit of Quissetta, carrying 
itaway. Both set protest flags, Amorita continued the course, while 
Quissetta took a tow for City Island to repair for next day. 

The regatta committee, after a long seasion, decided the counter 
protests as follows, to the general satisfaction of yachtamen: 

Reeatra Commirres, Larcnvont.—Capt. Henry W. Harris, owner 
yacht Quissetta, Larchmont, N. Y.: Dear Sir—Your protest of even 
date protesting Amorita for infringing rule 24, section 10, of the racin 
rules of the Larchmont Y. C. is hereby sustained, based on the evi- 
dence submitted, and from the fact that the committee were directly 
in the wake of the yachts while on the starboard tack, and saw Amor- 
ita bear away and Quissetta keep off very sharp, when she was im- 
mediately followed by Amorita, and then within two minutes both 
yachts haul up a point to a point andahalf. As Quissetta did not 
sa'l over the course, and Amorita aL ere the committes 
order the first race of the series to resaiied on Friday, Sept. 25, 

Respectfully, Joun F. Lovesoy, 
G. A. ConmAcKE, 
W. ©. Hatt. 


Szpr. 24, 1896.—Capt. W. G. Brokaw, owner yacht Amcrita; Dear 
Sir—Inclosed find ‘ge 4 of the decision of the committee on the protest 
of Capt. Henry W. Harris, owner of the yacht Quissette, which ex- 
plains itself. Therefore no action can be taken on the protest made 
by yourself, as Amorita was disqualified at the time of the infringe- 
ment of rule 24, section 10. 

Amorita being disqualified, and as Quissetta did not com the 
course, the committee order the first race of the series to be re- 
sailed on Friday, Sept. 25, 1896. Respectfully, Jon F. Lovesoy, 

G. A. Cormack, 
W. 0. Hau. 

Quissetta was ready me next day, and the two came to the line 
with a light easterly wind blowing. The course was sailed the reverse 
way this time, to the east mark first, and the start was made at 11:85, 
the times being: 

QO accccsdcecacccects OO Oe AMOMiciicccscscciteas ae OS 

Quissetta gained from the start in the light air, and had several 
minutes to good when a little before 1 o’clock the wind shifted to 
8.W., reaching Amorita first and setting her up toward the leader. 
They turned the mark at: ~ 
Quissetta........ccceeececesd 11.15 AmMOFita,......cssecsesseseed 18: 

With the wind now ahead, Quissetta stood off on port tack toward 
the Connecticut shore, while Amorita left her and started toward 
Matinnicock. Quissetta soon followed and both held in to the shore 
and then tacked out, she still leading. At 1:29 Amorita’s bobstay 
parted, her bowsprit snapped, and she was out of the race. Quissetta 
was ordered to continue the course, while the judges’ boat took 
Amorita in tow for City Island, but Mr. Harris very pluckily declined 
to goomst the race and withdrew his yacht. 

The first real race was made on Saturday, again in a 8.W. wind, the 
atart being postponed to 12:36 in order to accommodate Amorita, 
whose repairé were barely completed in time, The yachts were sent 
off for the east mark first, making a beat on the second leg to Hemp- 
stead mark; after some sharp maneuvering, in which Amorita tried 
to blanket Quissetta, the latter got away to leeward with a few seconds 


lead, the times being: 
UIBBOLTA,.,...+se00+0. 00012 35 35 Amorita.,..,, cevcsescceseed2 85 88 
They sailed the first leg in close company, luffing out and jockeying, 
the times at the first turn being: 
Mark Elapeed 


HMIIAEN cevccccssecsecscnaccencbecescrcodheccégel MMUMEL =e 1. Unt 


Amorita........ cocdecccccssoees coovccccecgedgecoeen 10:08 0 40 23 
The beat across to the Hempstead mark showed a further gain for 
Quissetta: 
Mark. Elapsed. 
Qatesatts wc ccccescccccccccccccccccsoccccsocscccese® O86 OO 0 49 48 
RETR, ccececcccncesrceses es ovccceccocncc® OF Oe 0 51 32 


The last leg was a reach of 3 miles, quickly covered, with a further 
gain for Quissetta: 


Entire 
Mark. Elapsed, Round. 
UISBOUEA......cscccrerccecerececsnesee s Oe 45 0 18 45 1 47 10 


BAOTU, ccc cvccaciccccecccoscccescscece® ae 019 12 1 51 07 
The first leg of the second round was a free reach, the times at the 
mark being: 


Quissetta... 
Amorita........ 
They starte 
shore; then Quissetta managed to fetoh the Hempstead mark on the 
next tack, while Amorita had to make an extra tack, the times being: 

Mark. Elapsed, 
QUNBRER.. vccccccecccocccccercccccccoccovccecesescd SF OO 0 46 30 
ATROPINE. ..,000- ceccccccoccsevesscovesscccenccesooe® 46 OS 0 47 23 
The last leg was covered by Quissetta in 18m. 35s,; Amorita, 19m. 
8s.; the final times being: 





tart. Finish, Elapset. Oorrected. 
Quissetta.........6600..12 35 35 8 59 40 3 24 05 8 20 49 
AMOrItA, ,.....006++204012 35 88 4 04 33 8 28 55 8 28 55 


Quissetta received 38m. 16s. allowance from Amporita. In explana- 
tion of the latter's defeat, it is ee that the gear on her new bow- 
sprit was atretching all through the race, but the same must apply to 
Quissetta in the two races, as she was carrying a new spar. 

The deciding race was sailed on Monday in a lig it wind, about 
E.N.E. Further repairs had been made to Amorita's headgear and 
Quissetta's sails. The start was made at 12:05, the yachts going first. 
to the east mark, a beat, then before the wind to the Hempriead 
mark, with a final reach to the line. Quissetta made the better start, 
to windward and ahead: 

Quiasetta......-ssecereveeet? 05 2 AMOFItA,.....4. eseeee+s.12 06 05 

The windward work in the light breeze showed very little d'fference. 

Mark. Elapsed. 
QUISSEEEA .:. ccccerccccccccccccccccvccsccocesosecccel 164 4 1 09 25 
AMOI, .rccccccccccceccegcccccceccosoccccncccsccss 10 OF 1 09 49 

They ran across to the Hempstead mark under spinakers and bal- 
looners, being timed; 

Mark. Elapsed, 


QUISBOEEA ..,.ccrcrcccccccccccccvcccvesececccesersees OL 58 0 47 18 
BROT, cicneccicccsccgescocceccccveseesovescceseee OO OR 0 48 57 
The end of the round, after a 3-mile reach, ~as timed: 
Whole Round 
Mark. Elapsed, Elapsed. Gain. 
Quiesetta. .......seee10008 2 50 0 W 52 217 80 0 02 57 
AMOPFIEB....ccccccees 2 26 32 0 21 51 2 20 27 


The windward leg, still in a light breeze, showed a further gain for 
Quissetta, the times being: 
Mark. Elapsed. 


QUIBMOEA ...crcccccrccccrecccccscccococoees +8 39 10 1 16 20 
AMIOTIEB.,.,..sccserecerseeeces teseesenseeceeed 44 21 117 4 

With the wind more near! than before spinakers were not set, 
but the two reached across under balloon jibtopsails and balloon 
maintopmast staysails, being timed: 


: 




















Ela b 
Quissetta,.. oeccccoves peececeves 0 38 33 
Amorita.... ane akan ontgccasee Se ee 0 39 39 
Quissetta continued to _ over the last leg, the finish being timed: 
: tart. Ficish, Elapsed. Oorrected, 
Quissetta.........+0000012 05 20 4 36 30 4 31 10 4 27 54 
AMOFIA... 6.52060 +0000012 06 05 4 43 00 4 36 55 4 36 55 
The races were managed by J. Ff. Lovejoy, of the regatta committee, 
assisted by Geo. A. Cormack and W. H. Hall. 
Hull Y. C. 
HULL—BOSTON HARBOR, 
Saturday, Sept. 26. 
Tae Hull Y. OC. sailed its final race on Sept. 26, the times being: 
THIRD OLASS. 
Length, Start. Ela) Corre 
Gleaner, 8. R. Wellington.24.03 3 00 00 2 2210 1 45 57 
Beatrice, J. Cavanagh. . ...30.11 8 00 00 2 22 87 2 03 30 
Cleopatra, Henry Faxon. .21,09 8 00 00 2 28 00 1 49 26 
KNOCKABOUT CLASS. 
Elapsed. 
Torpedo, J. Souther 3 15 00 1 30 15 
‘eep, M. 3 15 00 1 29 00 
Nike, C. A Cool 3 15 00 1 39 30 
Jack Tar. .% 15 00 1 29 56 
3 15 00 129 10 





Tautog, Wm. Clark..............ccccsccccceeeeees 
w. ¢ Sherzy was the judge. 
Tautog protests Bo Peep, Jack Tar protests Tautog and Bo Peep 
protests nike, 
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ETHELWYNN. 


TurRovGsH the courtesy of the Spalding-St. Lawrence Boat 
Co., builders of the yacht and owners of the design, we 
ublish herewith the plans of the 15-footer Ethelwynn, the 
ret defender of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. interna- 
tional challenge cup in the initia) series of races with Spruce 
IIII, last year. Ethelwynn was designed by W. P. Stephens, 
Yachting and Canoeing editor of the Forest AND STREAM, 
for competition in the trial races arranged for the selection 
of a defender for the Seawanhaka cup, and was one of the 
first yachts in the new 15ft. class created by the visit of 
Spruce IIIl. to America. The design was made and the 
yacht built for C, J. Field, of the Indian Harbor Y.C. The 
order for the design was given on June 26, just two months 
before the date of the first trial race. As the many midsum- 
mer regattas about the Sound were then on, the drawing of 
the lines was not begun until July 8, the original design being 
enlarged to the full size and shipped in that form on July 12 
to the shops of the Spalding-St. Lawrence Co., then at Clay- 
ton, N. Y., on the St. Lawrence River. The hull was 
shipped from the shops on Aug. 3, reaching Greenwich, 
Conn., two days later, where the centerboard, rudder, spars, 
etc., were fitted and the tails bent, the yacht being launched 
on Aug. 8. 
Ethelwynn’s first race was on Aug. 10, in the annual re- 
tta of the American Y. C., sailed in a very light air; she 
t the new fin-keel 15 footer Trilby, also sailing her first 
race, by 14m., Question giving up. The first suit of sails 
was very unsatisfactory; the jib, as planned, of 50sq. ft., 
with a club on the foot, could only be used in a very light 
air, being much too large; while the mainsail did not fit the 
spars, and after being recut was replaced by a new one. 
The yacht did not race again until the Horseshoe Harbor Y. 
C. regatta of Aug. 24, when, with a strange hand at the 
tiller, she started against Question in a strong wind and a 
rough sea that brought several yachts to grief, a large cat- 
boat losing her mast and another capsizing. Ethelwynn 
capsized while her crew was taking in the balloon jibon a 
reach; though her hatches were off, no water reached the 
compartments, and she floated high on her bilge until righted. 
Question completed the course in very fast time compared 
with the larger catboats and sloops, 

The trial races began on Aug, 26 at Oyster Bay with 
seven competitors, and continued on Aug. 27-28. On the 
three days the wind was light to moderate, the yachts at 
times drifting without wind; on several occasions there was 
a moderate whole-sail breeze, but at no time was there more 
than the little yachts could easily carry. The result of the 
trial races may be briefly summarized as follows: 





Owner. Designer. 
Ethelwynn ,....... G. Beccooves ©. J. BisbE .cccccvcccceces W. P. Stephens ., 
O]itB...eeceeerenes C. BD, ..c000+ H. ©. Rouse.......seee0s N. G. Herreshoff 
uestion , o” ° oe Al 
‘Tilby..... 
Trust Me. -:fin,. os 
F.& B....ccccccces C. D,..s000e x 
L'Indienne ,,,..... Gs Diocceave R, Outwater....... esccee T. F. Newell.,... 
2d Race. 3d Race. 
4 08 08 5 58 12 
412 4 6 08 43 
411% 6 04 33 
4 15 03 6 11 27 
Not timed. 6 19 20 
BB B, ccocccccccccesccccccesneces ++ 8 52 87 Did not start. 
L'Indienne.,,........ oeccece eecccece’ Withdrew. Did not start. 


On this showing Ethelwynn was selected by the race com- 
mittee of the club as the defender of the cup. 

On Aug. 29 she started with Question, Trilby and L’In- 
dienne in a light breeze, the finish being timed: 


Ethelwynn .....sseee0s eves 10 28 Trilby.,...... eve ccevcesses 5 20 32 
Question soreveceeccccoccoees 5 28 30 L’Indienne.,.........++ Withdrew. 


In the Larchmont fall regatta on Sept. 2 Ethelwynn, 
uestion, Trilby and Trust Me started in a drifting match, 
thelwynn and Trilby gave up, being unable to find the 

turning points, marked by very small flags; Trust Me 

winning. 

The cup races with Spruce III. lasted from Sept, 21 to 
28, five races being sailed, Ethelwynn winning three, while 
op two days the yachts failed to finish within the required 
time. On the first day, Saturday, Sept. 21. both yachts gave 
up after a long battle with the tide in a calm, having failed 
to cover the first round in four hours of drifting. On Mon- 
day there was & light to moderate breeze all day and a very 
good race was sailed, Ethelwynn gaining 5m. 48s, on the 
first round and winning by 7m. 418. Tuesday was another 
light day, witha fluky wind. Ethelwynn led for the first 
round, but a shift of wind at the — gave Spruce a long 
lead; the race was stopped at 6 o’clock with both far from 
the finish and Spruce ahead. 

On Wednesday there was more wind, but very light and 
fluky; Ethelwynn finished the first round with u lead of 3m, 
58s., but lost it all in a calm spot near the Center Island 
Buoy, as on the preceding day, being but 10s. ahead of 
Spruce at the next mark; they sailed the round out in a 
variable and fluky wind, Spruce winning by 238s. 

On Thursday, for the first time, there was a good whole- 
sail breeze, with quite a sea on the Sound. Spruce started 
with one reef in her mainsail, while Ethelwynn had two. 
She was sailed very badly from the start, as it afterward ap- 
peared, through the unwillingness of her crew to race, in 
spite of the protests of her helmsman; at the end of the first 
round she was 9m. astern of Spruce, having been in irons at 
the lee mark, where she shook out one reef to go to wind- 
ward, after carrying a double-reefed mainsail down wind. 
When the round was finished her owner refused to continue 
the race, and sailed into the harbor. 

Friday was another blowy day, with a good breeze and a 
lively sea; the two started out with a new forward hand 
aboard Ethelwynn, she ing her whole mainsail, while 
Spruce was reefed. This time the yacht was sailed well 
from the start, and after a fine race came in with a lead of 
im. 10s. The final race was sailed on Saturday, Sept. 28, 
in a moderate breeze and a light sea, Sailed by the 
same crew as on Friday, Ethelwynn again beat Spruce b 
10m. 41s., and scored the three races necessary to the hold- 
ing of the cup. 

thelwynn cost to build about $600, and shortly after the 
races she was suld to Messrs. Crosby and Fox Leonard for 
$550. Under their ownership she was at oncestored at Man- 
ning’s Basin in South Brooklyn, where she remained until a 
few weeks ago, when she was fitted out and anchored off 
Bath Beach. In the squall of Sept. 19 she capsized at her 
moorings in Gravesend Bay, but was not damaged. Durin 
her brief career she has twice been in the hands of the U. 8. 
Marshal, being advertised for sale last spring on account of 
a claim made by an associate of Messrs. Leonard; within 
the past month she has been libeled for storage charges and 
will be sold at marshal’s sale this week. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The dimensions of Ethelwynn are as follows: 
Length over all........sseeeeceees oatt, 4in. 


DWE Seccs Sous vetoes véeeuleee 
Overhang, forward..... ere yl 
Et ivsksneesst eae eae -.. 4ft. 6in. 
Beam, extreme.......... soestantwe see 
Wels vans beechs ses nevpsteen® 4ft. 9fin 
Draft...... Seepacneegenereese 00 e cpa ee 
PONE 56s eb cbxsen jinuevboos tne 110in 
BE i chins ckncics Socvecscses , Tin. 
PPR weed. s0ncepcen oho nie ltin. 
Displacement, Ibs......... Lo kone 1,022 
Area midsbip section, eq. ft ........ 1.92 
C. B. from fore end l.w.]........... 8.00 
Midship section from end l|.w.1...... 8.25 


These dimensions are all on the basis of 15ft 1.w.1., but, as 
we shall show next week, the design for a waterline of about 
14ft. 6in., with Tin. draft and the appropriate sail of 240sq. 
ft. We shall give in the following issue the arrangement 
and construction plan, with offsets and details of construc- 
tion. 


ALL ON A SUMMER DAY. 


Waart will go down on the records as a most memorable 
race took place over the course of the New York C C. for 
half-raters on the afternoon of Sept. 19, 1896. 

Four of this class shot over the starting line just off the 
house at 8:30 P. M., going down the wind with spinakers 
set for the stake mark off the Marine and Field Club grounds, 
The wind was blowing light: and fair from the southward. 
Up in the north were tokens only of a summer squall, 
Gravesend Bay usually affords ample time and warning of 
such blows, so nothing daunted merrily sped the pretty craft 
over the sunlit waters, little fearing or fancying what was in 
store for them. 

Round the stake buoy in quick succession, and with sheets 
close hauled they stood for the outer buoy, a mile away and 
directly opposite the club house. When about three-quar- 
ters over this leg the wind fell flat. Out of the north came 
the first gentle puffs of the gathering squall, One glance 
over toward the Staten Island shore showed that the blow 
was going to be quick and sharp. The smoke from the fun- 
nel of an incoming steamer, which had been lazily ascending 
in an almost perpendicular line, suddenly bent at a right 
angle from its course and spread over the bay with wide, 
gaping mouth, swooping down toward us. ainsails were 

uickly stowed, and with only the little handkerchief -like 

bs spread to the coming blast the four tiny raters ran for 
ome, 


Builder. Helmsman. : Crew, 
eoveces St. Lawrence Co,.......B.C. Ball..........00..0.J. Field, 
vepp send Herreshoff Mfg. Co..,...C. B. Vaux............R. B. Burchard, 









. L, P. Huntington, Jr,,..L. B. Huntington 
+» Wood & Bon,.......0005 C, Olmstead... 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co...... ©, M, Clark..., 








-Philip Howard. 
.C. J. Pierce. 





Down came the rain in huge drops, dotting the smooth sea 
with countless globes of crystal and instantly soaking us all 
to the skin. Then began the blow. Ye gods, how it blew! 
In less than five minutes from the first puffs the waters were 
lashed into wicked, white-capped billows, and the darkness 
of utter night shut down upon the scene. Away scudded 
the frail boats under bare poles, for the tiny jibs had either 
blown out like ribbons or wrapped themselves in a furl 
around the jib stays Over one sea, down into another, on 
—. we flew, and the gale increasing every second. 

ow came the hail—pelting hailstones, the size of 
walnuts—and with them came the rush and roar of a tem- 
pest. Upinto the air went our bows; down, down into the 
hollow they dove under, and the brutal gale striking the 
exposed surface astern sent three of us over like a flash. 

Fortunately the hurricane was blowing in the direction of 
home; more lucky still, the boats were unballasted and 
floated, giving us a chance to cling for our lives and keep 
heads above water, 

When the force of this phenomenal blow had spent itself 
(and it was all over in half an hour) there we were, nearly 
over our moorings in front of the club house, where had 
gathered an anxious band of friends and members on the 
lookout for us. Boats were soon manned and we all were 
safely landed, No great damage was done the }-raters. 

Had that small blizzard come out offshore there would 
have been a different story to tell by other pen than mine, 

A word of praise and admiration for these little boats, 
They stood the brunt bravely. The only wonder was, not 
that they finally capsized, but that they kept right side up 
as Jong asthey did. Asa matter of record, one of the four 
came through the blow without a capsize. To be sure, 
she was much further inshore than the rest of us when the 
squall struck, and was lucky enough to run alongside of and 
hold on to a stake until her anchor was thrown out, Siill 
the fact remains, she kept on even keel, no doubt largely 
due to skillful management. Many larger vessels were over- 
turned while riding at their anchors. 

The writer has experienced a few blows in his twent 
— as an amateur sailor, but never encountered one which 

n a brief space of time kicked up such an ugly, wicked sea, 
or blew such pan guns with large hailstone accompani- 
ment, as that of Sept, 19, 1896, in Gravesend Bay, 

F. 8. G., N. Y. C. G, 





Squantum Y. C. 
QUINCY—BOSTON HARBOR, 
Saturday, Sept. 26. 





acess becemepreny Gre ta tertg gf ‘e_nreet 

ies FIRST CLASS. 

Payomet, H. E1008. .....oseesoseeen A104 rat e Te 

Cine Loo, W. 3. Coombes, 777°""""°"2100—Diekied. 
SBEOOND CLASS. 

Pocket. a. moni ae + 018,05 Didnct aan” 

and put tiene Oda inemea eee te am, 





Beverly Y. C. 


Tar 245th championship sail off in Spent dase clowps. 
sailed off the clu mages, Panareag, Gaps. 12, in a double uth 
in a strong breeze and with a three men limi 
and Heiress won. Ghamplonships are sailed with: 
Ly a 1 87 05 Grilse, W. E. 0. Eustis 2 04 06 
_ 5, Press . saad 
The 999-Raccoon protest in the race of 
‘avor of 999, whu takes first prize, Waskite 


i 


5 has been decided in 
second, 


i 


El Heirie. 


as at first reported, and has met with a most enthu- 
w im Southern yachtsmen, Her purchase will do much 
toward building up the new class about New Or 8 and Mobile. The 
following account of her arrival at New Orleans is from the Times- 
Democrat of Sept. 13: 





The Cromwell Line steamer Hudson arrived at her wharf on time 
early ym | morning from New York, having aboard the champion 
American -rater yacht El! Heirie, the boat selected from twenty- 
‘end the Seawanbaka Corinthian Y. OC. interna- 

challenge cup against the Canadian challenger, (Hencairn. 

The half-rater races are not yet two months old, and this 
little vessel, the embodiment of the very highest design and dev. 
ment in yacht construction, is here. It is a fortunate thing for 
sport of yacht racing in this section, vs the yachtemen here are about 
to establish a class, and the boats will necessarily bave to be first class 
to yee this Northern importation. 

El was purchased 4 . T. ¥Y. Bush, a young cotton factor 
of Mobile, a member of the Mobile Y. C., which club the honor of 
enrolling in ite fleet the first half-rater inthe South. The boat was 
carried from the Hudson by six negroes at about 8 o'clock yesterday 
morning, and ona car for transportation to Mobile in the 
afte: noon. boat was not covered, and was merely resting on her 
bottom, with three small mattresses beneath her. 

Quant ops et tha Jomnor's ext, fuley equl to. ta sess cong’ rose 

ype o ‘s eq ri 

shell ; ie tact eho wane revelation to yachtsmen here, who have never 
seen @ yacht built on the — a lan. Noexpense 
was spared on this craft, as her y eonstrection, Tobin bronze 
—— and rudder, aluminum hollow spars and silk sails 
w Ww. 

All the prominent yachtemen of the city were at the dock to inspect 
the pont, Gmeng them Com. Larry O'Donnell and Sec’y L. D. Sam 
of the Southern Y. C.; Com. Moorman, of the Mandeville Y. 
‘cops: i, Bh. Daumgurden, Baty, Bons, Holsses ‘Sisrrisce, Marry 

, N. E. Baumgarden, ne, Holmes n, 
bie . A. Brunet, Frank k 


Q 


gen , Messrs. 

other at the stern, lifted her clear without much trouble. Her tent 

blocks are the first of the kind seen in the South, 

and YE gy ae Ty mg eK once. The largest, her main 

sheet block, only yas 4oz., much than an ordinary watch. Her 

standing rigging is of very fine phosphor bronze wire, and the run- 
g, sheets and halyards of braided canoe cord, a size smaller 

in than window sash cord. 

El Heirie was designed by Clinton H, Crane, an amateur, and was 
built by the celebrated firm of Lawley & Son, of South Boston, the 
= yay who built the sloop Nepenthe, of this city. The boat was 
built une. 

Mr. Bush had never seen El Heirie until she was unloaded, and he, 
as well as all the yachtsmen who saw her, was well pleased with the 
looks of the boat. Mr. Bush Seve 9 pent Conk at Sevens bem 
taken in the half-rater class at and that there will be a fleet o 
half be a fine cup put up and many 
other prizes given to the class, and he hopes that boats from this city 
will be on hand to contest for them. He was assured the craze for the 
half-raters or 15ft. me length class had taken a firm hold on New 
Orleans yachtsmen, and it was expected that fifteen or twenty of 
them would be built, so there would be many chances for interclub 
racing before long. In the opinion of many yachtsmen this will be 
the means of ing up the sport in the Sou! 


The Southern and the Mobile yacht clubs will offer lal for 
the class next year, and in the event of the Seawan ©. Y. 0. chal- 
effort will be made to send a fast 
y' Bay. Mr. L. D. Sampsell, one of the 
most active of New Orleans yachtsmen, has lately formed a poe 
ship with Holmes Harrison in the new Southern Yacht Building 
Works, in New Orleans; = will design and build yachts, making a 
specialty of the smaller > 
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New York Yacht Racing Association. 


Tue final results of the annual Labor Day regatta of, the New York 
Y. R. A. are announced officially by the secretary of the regatta com- 


mittee, E. Langerfield: 

Gael, Class F, reported as not finished, finished at 1:30 A. M., and 
was awarded pennant for Clase F. 

The corrected time of Baby was reported 2.48.09 on judges! report. 
This was an error of one hour in . Her cor time is 
1,48. maning her winner in Class 9. 

The Anish o Maggie P. was erroneously recorded as 3:38:48. It was 
3:83:48, making her corrected time 1.48.58, instead of 1.53.58, as pre- 
viously rt and making her winner in Class 10. 

Classes 2 and 8 were reported together under heading of Class 2. 
The following is correct separation: 

CLASS 2—27FT. AND OVER 2FT. 


one Bese... seeee 12 34 08 4 55 38 4 21 30 8 12 58 
W. H. Gill, ......+005++18 35 48 5 00 42 42454 8 14 2 
VION... serseseecesessess 12 36 44 Did not finish. 
88 iD UNDER. 
8 51 10 8 18 54 2 28 51 
8 56 06 8 22 51 2 31 32 
8 51 19 8 17 29 2 29 21 











Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Orvornnats, O., Sept. 20.—The follo scores were made to-day by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle tion. Conditions: 200yds., 
off-hand, standard target, 7- black: 





1010 71010 6 9 910 8—89 89810 898 8 8 8—& 
Swoeeserss oe. 779089997 6-81 
‘ayne. 

10 9 8 810 6 81010 8—87 7 810 7 8 710 810 7—82 
1076878710 5 86 6 610 6 8 6 8 7 610-78 
Trounstein. 

096895565 6 9-72 965888779 471 
666788 58 7 863 8 6438310 6 610 4 8—60 
86594667 7 765 510 9106645 5 5-65 
ee ee ee ae eee 
10 31010 7 7 4 8 6 7—72 75977998 5 5-71 
5657 8 610 5 610 6—68 46587479 8 5-63 
Strickman. 

668 910 910 7 8 6-79 968 810 510 6 9 7—%8 
7686510 67 5 9-69 696465 7 8 5610 8-68 





Calumet Heights Rifle Club. 


Cacao, IlL, Sept. 19.—The members of Class A and Class B shot 
r scores to-day. Dr. Davis won the medal in Class A, Miss Ervin 

winning on the shoot-off in Class B. 
Class A, for gen 


Z 


200y ds. ‘ft-bana, standard. i 
Spaldin, 








. 2 15024002002—15 
Dr Shaw,......+.5++ —83 
Class B, for ladies, 100yds., reduced Creedmoor target, .22-cal. rifle, 


--4444444444—40 Miss Harlan,,,. ,, ., .2444822823—29 
Mrs Lamphere,...,.4444544448—40 Mrs Carson 4443550004—29 


seen towne’ 





2#yds., stationary 50yds., stationary 







766747 —87 

T W Heath,.......scseveeeeeeee 200707 —4l 766775 —38 

EB HOW®, ....cccrreceeeseeeceeveseesee ett 0rs0—40 575755—34 
. 577457—85 


© haleinger ccc cremeeneenese see 
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Grap- Shooting. 


if you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


Oct. 6-7.—Ba.Ltrmorg, Md.—Tournament of the Baltimore Shooting 

Association. Live birds only. James R. Malone, Captain. 

enti to on tpn yg mg ge of the ay 

un Olu pen amateurs only. © days, targets; one 

pigeons and oo, Royal Robinson, Sec'y. . 
7-9.—Newsurau, N. Y.—Annual fall tournament of the West 

Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association; targets and live birds added 

money announced later. 

Oct 8-10.—East Sr. Louis, Ill.—Tournament of the King's Smoke- 
less Gun Club. 

Oct, 10.—Hackgnsack, N. J.—Team race, Maplewood Gun Club 
versus Bergen County Gun Olub. 

Oct. 14-15.—GreEENsBURG, Ind.—Second annual tournament of the 
Greensburg Gun Club, Targets only. Web. Woodfill, Sec'y. 

Oct, 16-17.—Tacoma, Wash.—Tournament of the Washington State 
Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the Tacoma , Rod 
and Gun Club. G. H. Garrison, Sec'y. 

Oct. 17.—Hackensack, N. J.—Fifth monthly shoot of the New Jersey 
pmetewt Enema League, under the auspices of the Oritani 

ie ub. 

Oct, 21-22.—Irontow, O.—Third annual tournament of the Iron City 
Gun Club. Targets. 

Oct. 27-28.—E.izaseta, N. J.—Eighth bi-monthly tournament of the 
Elizabeth Gun Club, First day, targets; second , live birds. 

Nov. 7.—Hacwunsacg, N. J.—Dup contest, under the auspices of the 
Bergen County Gun Club. CO. 0. 5 mae 

Dec, 1-3.—TrEnTon, N. J. — trees contest for live-bird champion- 
ship; 100 live birds per man, $100entry. Under the management of 
Charlies Zwirlein. 











1897. 


Jan, 4-5.—Prescort, Arizona.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Arizona State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the 
Prescott Gun Club. Roy Hill,.Sec’y. 

January.—S8an Antonio, Tex.—Second midwinter tournament, under 
the management of Oscar Guessaz, etc. 

March .—Nuw Yore Crry.—The Interstate Association's fifth 
annua! Grand American Handicap at live birds. 

April 15-17.—San Anronto, Tex.—Tournament of the San Antonio 
Gun Club, Open to amateurs only. Willard T. Simpson, Chairman 


Ex. Com. 
June (third week).—CLzvzLanp, O.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


™ Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 
Broadway, New York, 


DESIGNED BY W. P. STEPHENS AND BUILT BY THE SPALDING-ST. LAWRENCE BOAT Co., 1895. 


The programme of the first annual tournament of the King's Smoke- 
less Gun Club, of East St. Louis, Ill., has one or two points that call 
for special mention. The tournament itself will be held on Oct. 8-9, at 
Obert’s Park, electric cars running direct to the grounds. Shells end 
guns shi in advance should be sent in care of J. M. Trendley, who 
will see that the same are delivered at the unds, On the first two 

of the shoot targets will be thrown at 2centseach On the third 
8 cents will be charged for targets, the 
thrown being made a fund that will be added to the purse in the 
evens, on 80 sroqzenemte, © ee event, nore ee \- 
. This fund will be eligible oi 7 te eae Se ve 
MUue sote is the progremune says tase “bleak powder w 
% note amme says . 
shot in separate squads.” ‘The mme fo! Ly 
245 targets, for the second day 280, and for the 


The folowing item, to the Phila 
Lancaster, 21, will 
has filed 


Betz, 
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With the Pennsylvania State shoot at Harrisburg this week the 
season may be said to have closed in the East, so far as large gather- - 
ings of sportsmen are concerned. The opening of the hunting season, 
together with the snap there is in the morning air as one to 
business, puts a different complexion on things in general. The 
“woods fever” is prevalent at this season of the year, and the only 
sure cure for it that we know of is to get the dog, gun and shells (a 
few shells will do now) and be off to the woods, where one runs the 
chance of hearing the whir of grouse’s wings. 


In another portion of these columns will be found something on 
‘handicaps and highest possibles.”’ In that article we have embodied 
our views on the matter, and have suggested a scheme that we think 
will add to the popularity of handicap events at targets. The idea 
was first advocated by Forrest anp STREAM, in our issue of June 20 It 
was tried at the Interstate shoot at Burlington, Vt., and worked well. 
It does away with all chance of imposing upon scratch or short allow- 
ance men atask that might bean impossibility for them to perform, 
and which, therefore, it would be an injustice to impose upon them. 


One of the most striking advertisements we have seen lately, and 
one which especially appeals to a man who loves a gun, is that which 
a on an envelope now used by the firm of Von Lengerke & 
Detmold. The envelope is a large on* and is made of an excellent 

aper, just the sort of paper to properly reproduce the half-tone made 
oon a photograph of one of the firm's high-grade Francotte guns. 
So perfect ie the cut that every portion of the engraving on the gun 
is easily traced, while the gun itself is “‘broken"’ so that the method of 
bolting it is plainly seen. 


The following from the Ironton (O.) Gun Club, dated Sept. 26, ex- 
plains itself: “‘We see in the issue of Sept. 26 that the Ironton Gun 
Club would give a shoot on Oct. 21-22. We will say that you are 
wrong; it is the Iron City Club that will give the shoot. The Ironton 
Gun Club has not authorized anyone to announce @ shoot under our 
msnagement. We will do what we can to help the other club to have 
a good time, and there is no doubt it will. Please correct the mistake 
and oblige,”’ etc. 


Capt. G. H. Piercy, of the Endeavor Gun Club, Jersey City, N. J., 
has arranged a series of three races, twelve men to a team, with the 
Bergen County Gun Club, of Hackensack, N. J. President Bell, of the 
Bergen County Gun Club, won the toss for choice of grounds for the 
first match, and of course names his own club’s grounds. The first 
match will probably be shot on Oct. 31. 


The fifth monthly shoot of the New Jersey 7a. League 
will be beld Oct. 17 on the grounds of the Oritani Field Club at Hack- 
ensack, N. J. A commodious shooting-bouse for the accommodation 
of the trap-shooting members of the Oritani Field Club and their 
guests is now in course of erection, and will be completed in plenty of 
time for the above-mentioned shoot. 


The regular handicap shoot for the Club Cup of the Oritani Field 
Club, of Hackensack, N. J., will be held on Saturday, Oct. 10, at 2 P. 
M. The conditions of this race are 50 targets, $1 entrance (price of 
the targets). The six high guns in this event will be chosen to repre- 
sent the club at the League shoot on Oct. 17. 


On October 10 the Maplewood, N. J., Gun Club will shoot a race 
with the Bergen County Gun Club, the match to take place on the 
grounds of the latter club at Hackensack, N.J. The teams are to con- 
rist of twelve men on each side. This match is the first of a series of 
tbree arranged to be shot between the two clubs. 


Fred Quimby returned to the city on Friday with his dog anda few 
ruffed grouse. We saw the dog and heard of the grouse, but not from 
Fred, as he was ho!ding his heud too high that day to speak to even his 
intimate friends. Of course a man who can get away and secure 4 
few grouse is entitled to some privileges. 


On Sept. 17, at East Aurora, N. Y., Alexander Forrester, captain of 
the Audubon Gun Club, of Buffalo, and W. B. Moore, of East Aurora, 
shot a race at 50 live birds per team with G. O. Miller, of the Audubon 
Gun Club, and F. D. Kelsey, of East Aurora, The match ended in a 
tie, both teams scoring 45 out of 50. 


In the sweepstakes shot at Elkwood Park, N. J., on Sept. 23, Edgar 
Murphy did some fine shooting, scoring 34 birds straight in miss-and- 
outs, e divided every event, 5in number. Among those present 
were: J. L. Winston, A. L. ivins, Applegate, Price, Dr, Gagnon, 
Churchill, ete. 


The Belair Rod and Gun Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., isan organization 
that was incorporated on Sept. 23. The trustees are John P. Steppe, 
Charlies Wagner, John P. Hunt, Thomas Costello, Ernest Steiner, 
Philip A. Coons and George J. Berlenbeck. 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) Gun Club will hold ite eighth bi-monthly tour- 
rament at its grounds on Oct. 27-28. The first day's programme will 
be made up of target events; the second day live birds will be on 
band. 


The third annual tournament of the Massachusetts State Shooting 
Association will be held at Worcester, Mass.,on the x omg of the 
Worcester Sportsmen's Club. All shooters are cordially invited to 
attend these gatherings. 


The Cuckoo Gun and Social Club, of New York city, will hold ite an- 
nuai meeting at Rockaway Park on Saturday, Oct, 10, and will open 
its trap-shooting season on that date. 


Count (Langdon) and Winston will shoot a return match at live 
a Zwirlein’s grounds, Yardville, N. J., Friday of this week, 
ct, 2. 


Sept. 28. Epwarp Banks. 


Handicaps and Highest Possibles. 


Ly our issue of June 20 we had something to say upon the subject of 
highest bles as related to handicap events. The matter then dis- 
cussed had long been on our mind, and the result of a handicap 
event at the New York State shoot at Buffalo made us still more 
positive in our opinion that in every handicap event at targets 
nobody should be allowed to score more than a highest possible. At 
Buffalo a valuable prize was won in a 50-target event, bandicap allow- 
ance of extra targets to shoot at, by a score of 61, just 11 more targets 
than a scratch man could have scored had he broken every one he had 
to shoot at. We can call to mind other instances where, in a 100- 
target race, nothing less than 100 straight by the scratch man would 
have gotten him part of first money, and no doubt many of our 
readers can recall similar instances. 

Handicaps are popular events, but you want to get the scratch men 

and the men with smal! allowances into those events to make them a 
success in point of numbers. They are the men that make a shoot, 
handicap or no bandicap. The duties of a panne committee are 
thankless to a degree, while the weight of responsibility that attaches 
to that position can only be realized by one who has officiated on such 
a committee. The tendency of handicappers is to underhandicap a 
man rather than to impose what might ap to be a light handicap 
if the shooter should strike a streak. There area lot of shooters 
whom the handicapper labeis dangerous; in his opinion such men are 
Mable to break anywhere between 23 and 16 out of each 25, and you 
never can tell whether it's going to be the 16 or the 23. Such men 
under the system at present in vogue for running handicaps are much 
more likely to have too few targets given them to shoot at than too 
many. In that way the present system does an injustice to men who 
are not up in the first flight. Again, ifa shooter receives a large 
allowance of extra targets and happens to strike that streak that is 
the bane of a hapndicapper's existence, he may break so many targets 
that no straigbt score on the of a scratch or short allowance man 
can catch him. In that way the present system does an injustice to 
those men. To do away with that injustice we recommend the follow- 
ing to the notice of trap-shooters and ask that the suggestion be 
given a fair trial before being condemned: 

In all handicap events fix a highest possible score, making allowance 
for the loss of a few targets on the part of the scratch map or men in 
all —_ Siebes the eo of ae » ae at oa - or 100 
(say 48 as est poss! n a 50-target handicap or 94 in a 100 target 
race). The number chosen for the highest possible cannot be ex- 
ceeded unless some shooter shall break more than that number out 
of his first 50 or first 100, as the case may be, that is, without his al- 
lowance. In the event of any shooter exceeding the highest possible 
as above, that shooter's score shall be the highest possible, and all 
shooters tieing that score, with or without their allowance, shall be 
entitled to a portion of first meee. 

Under the above conditions it will be absolutely necessary to use the 
pint for dividing the purse, otherwise we would have the old 

ly cropping =e oe man in second place receiving more 
money than one who broken more targets than he had. At Bur- 
lington, Vt., on the last day of the Interstate Association's tofrna- 
ment, Aug. 27, there was a 25-target event, handicap allowance of 
extra targets to shoot at, $2.50 entrance, $25 added by the club. 
There were twenty entries in this event, making a purse, with the $25 
added, less the amount out for targets at 8 cents each, of about $65 
The Rose system was used at this tournament and this event showed 
up the excellence of its methods. No man was allowed to score more 
than 25, no matter what he broke. Barrett, of Montpelier, a scratch 
man, broke 25 straight and tied with three others for first place; 

Tucker broke 24 and was second; Fanning and Barrows tied for thira 

on 23, while the club's president, E A. Worthen, and W. 8. Phelps, its 

treasurer, ended in fourth place. Under the Rose system the four 
first men each received $10 for their $2.50 entrance; second place paid 
$6; third place $4, and fourth place $2. 

Once shooters become familiarized with our scheme, we believe 
that highest possibles and the Rose system will make handi:-ap events 
— thanever. Give the combination a trial and send us the 
resi 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


North Texas Gun Club League. 


Lrrrie Rook, Ark, Sept. 25.—The fourth tournament of the North 
Texas Gun Club League was held at McKinney, and while not as well 
attended as its predecessor, which was held at Greenville a month 

revious, was quite a successful affair, shooters being present from 

reenvilie, Farmersville, Waxabatchie, Bonham, Dallas and other 
points, though not near so many entered teams in the League contest. 
as at the previous shoots. 

On the first day the best work was done by Faurote, of Dallas, who 
shot th-ough the entire programme. Norman and Kerr also showed 
good form, while Moore was also in it,s0 to speak, though scarcely 
shooting the gait he is capable of. The team contest for the McKinney 

id medal was won by the home team by a score of 67 out of 100. 

vents Nos. 1, 3, 5,7 and 10 were merchand shoots, the tenth being 
consolation shoot; event No. § was a live-bird sweep, 7 birds, $5 en- 
tance; the other events were sweepstakes. 


Events: 1234656%78 #4=Events: 12345678 
Targets: 1015 1015101510 7 Targets: 1015 1015101510 7 








McDowell., 810 610 6 6 6 4 97 810 410 7 & 

acces SO VB os EB ob. SO be 655927658 

OU acs Oo Bice: OS. 8 cu 6655486 8 

+ 910 5 8 6 S&S 5&2 Dos on oe 7 on 

~ FV Fo SB So» 918 912 611 9 6 

- 46915 912 7 4 8 81010 813 7 5& 

913 61198 8 5 ie ak ie an 

71179914 9 5 710 49 6., 

~ Bee 2 sae oe © ab he Re 

Te RE ee Pt 410 812 5.. 

Cio Bac be Son . 1018 810 6 6 

2538729 8.. Pe ee 

Haggard... 411 613 8 9 4 2 on BS DEE OD oe 

Faurote..,. 1014 714 714 7 6 10 814 9.,, 

Benge...... 5 76465 8 5 8 T Bie Bee 

Conlist..... 811 711 514 6 5& oo 8 oe oe 

oe: OC SO as os wa 06 a an oe a os 

Ok ee ee OD a « B 
OR Pee ree an 


The scores in the team shoot were as below: 
° wy No. 1: McDowell 18, Sims 15, Matthews 14, Oates 11, Benge 


. or No. 1: Faurote 17, Allen 14, Worden 14, Stewart 13, Hughes 


McKinney No. 2: H. White 13, J. L. White 11, Harrison 7, Wilcox 6, 
Abernethy 3—40. 


_ Dallas No. 2: Conlist 11, Spicer 11, Haggard 8, Russell 6, Gaston 


The programme on the second day was similar to that on the pre- 
vious day; Conlist, McDowel!, Moore and Faurote all doing work and 
carrying off the honors of the day. The Dallas team won the E. C. 
cup, scoring 75 out of 100, penn the lecal club just one bird. Event. 
No. 6 was a live-bird sweep, 10 birds. $7.50 entrance. Faurote won 
the special prize for the best average in all target events of both dayr. 


Eventa: 123465678 Eventa: 123465678. 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 20 Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 20 


McDowell.. 711 818 7 9 618 Mathews... ..12 91%8., 8 7 9 
ee Bcc SD ce on. ET 00 0c O'S we ta 0 a 
DRAB. .coce cv BO 6 O'S 6 25 BE TR ce 8 Bos 00 00 Bee oc 
Hughes... .. 9710 8 3., 14 W Watkins... .. 6 on os 2s 
Stewart... 610 48 8 7 10 Moore..... 10 6 914 9 9 614 
ipesce «xe. © ue Oe Oar tiascoss S i to Sone 
Oates...... 814 610 9,., 912 George 6117964., 18 
Worden... 711 51410 7 816 Hope.,..., 6 6 512 8 7 4., 
McKioney. 6.. 4.. 7 op ME cccce 00 20 Gian ens 
Battle, ..... .. o. 488. 18 Norman 614 611 9 9 915 
Carpenter, 6.. 8... 7.,. 18 Wilcox db an a0 we 
Russell. .., ae” WD ae os. anid ONS 06 An 6 os 
Haggerd,. 7 8 310 8., 512 Oritcher.,. 5 7464.... 9 
Faurote,.. 9138 714 8 7 919 Hamilton... ., 10 4 © so en 20 
Benge..... Sf FS FS 5 Dae Bese + VT Oa Oe 
Oonlist,.... 1018 9138 ,, 10 614 Jomes,,,,...... 8 S co oo BD 
a “QE 2S i eee ere B D oe cc cs co 
H White... 5.. 712 7° 4..18 Horn,,......... & Bsa oe 
Kimball,,.. 2 eS sa- 


os eres 
The scores in the team shoot for the E ©. cup were as follows: 
Dallas No. 1: Faurote 19, Stewart 17, Worden 16, Hughes 12, Allen 


11—75 


oa temtaney No. 1: McDowell 17, Sims 16, Benge 14, Matthews 14, Oate 
4. 
Setee No. 2: Conlist 14, Spicer 13, Gaston 12, Haggard 11, Russell 10 


Farroeraville: Moore 11, Hope 9, Hale 8, Horn 7, Hamilton 3—38. 
McKinney No.2: Wilcox 9, H. White 8, J. L. White 7, Harrison 7, 
Abernethy 2—33. Pavuu R. Lirzes. 


Kansas City Gun Club. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19.—The Kansas City Gun Club held its 
regular monthly shoot to-day. The day was an excellent one for 
pigeon shooting, being bright and clear. and with a wind that blew a 
gale from the west, having an invigorating effect on the pigeons as 
well as the shooters. The local shooters turned out in force, and a 
pumber of those who had been in attendance at the Schmelzer tourna- 
ment stayed over to take a shy at the live birds. 

In the club contest F. J. Smith won Class A medal, Fletcher won 
Class B medal, and the Class C medal was also captured on a clean 
score by Williams. 

After the conclusion of the regular club shoot a 10-bird sweep was 
shot, $5 entrance and three moneys. In this event those who scored 
= ee who scored 9 received exactly the same amount—§$7. 

ubshoot: 












J B Porter., , ,,,212212221222122—15 Keene,.........121002111121222—13 
Williams........ 112111111111111—15 Melvin...,......110821011212110—12 
FJ Smith,,.... 111211211112221—15 Hubbard... ,..,.022222002222222—12 
Fletcher, ,.,,,,,212011112112211—14 German ,,..,,,.102101211101111—12 
Jarrett ..,..,..,121112011122111—14 Fogg ...........111200881211001—11 
Youman,,. .112111111112210—14 Longfellow. , ., .221211021100110—11 
R 8 Elliott, .111212210011211—18 Ourtice,,,.,....110111210112000—10 
Halliwell .,...,.111011201111121—18 Frost.,,........001020112022101— 9 
OEP... .cccscccces 112012111222120—18 4 
Sweepstake, 10 live birds per man: 

Parker .,.......++++-1128111111-10 Hickman.,.......... 2@22200122— 8 
Swinney.,...... -+e1111112211—10 Curtice,..........+.. 2810201222— 8 
Ross..... oaes oes RIZT2Z2VVV—10  Keeone.. .........++--I210021111— 8 
Jarrett,........0+++-2811111211—10 Robin Hood.,...,,..1010222222— 8 
Fanning.............1111211111—10 Ferguson..,.........2121222020— 8 
McMurchy ..... +++ -2011222111— 9 German... «++ +1101121001— 7 
Buker .,,.....+.++++-1101111111— 9 Jackson... -0220011111— 7 
Gottlieb... ,.....+++..1120122122— 9 ope » -8900102111— 7 
Hubbard............2220821201— 8 Erhardt -0010111110— 6 
Stockwell ,..... +++» -0011212221— 8 Taylor., -- 0200111101— 6 


The Newburgh, N. Y., Programme, 


Tue programme of the tournament of the West Newburgh Gun and 
Rifle Association, Oct. 7-9, has come to hand rather late in the day. 
There ia matter in it, too, that it would have been better to give to 
the public at as ot a date as a. We refer to the clause that 
states that ‘professionals are ." Professionals, however, are 
only barred from the programme events on the target days, but on 
those days there will be an extra set of traps for professionals; at 
least that is what we gather from the programme. The live bird 
events on the third day are o to all. 

The programme for each of the first two days is the same: 
Ten 20-target events, $2 entrance. The Rose system will used for 
dividing the purses. Twelve entries and under, 8 moneys; under 12 
entries, 4 moneys. The club will give $50 for average money; this 
will be divided into 6 moneys—$13, $11, $8, $7, $6 and $5—to the shoot- 
ers making the best averages on both days at targets. Empire tar- 
gets will be thrown, two sets of traps being used. 


The Baltimore Tourrament. 


Tue Malone-Claridge match for the Du Pont trophy will take place 
on Tuesday, Oct. 6, as announced, d2spite all rumors to the con- 


trary. 

In addition to the programme published in our last issue there will 
be a race at 25 live birds, $25, handicap rise, five bigh guns. This will 
be shot on Thursday, Oct.8 Handicaps will range from 26 to 8tyds. 

Although the notice of this shoot given to the public bas been short, 
there is no ques'ion but what the tournament of the Baltimore Shoot- 
ing Association will be a success. It will be managed by Mr. James 
R. Malone, captain of the Association. 


— 
Pennsylvania State Shoot. 


Harrissvra, Pa., Sept. 29.—[Special to Forest and Stream.) The 
Pennsylvania State shoot, which comes off to-day, does not have very 
gy opening. The sky is dull and drizzling rain has 

allen. Shooters are quite numerous, en to £9 promise ofa 
good shoot. Amon Son have are Rolla Heikes, Bartlett, Billy Wol- 
stencroft, Land urman, Justus von Lengerke, Jack Winston, Dr. 
Gagnon, Captain Money, Smith, of Buffalo; Kniskern, 

Leaming, of Philadelphia; Remsen, of Rrooklyn; John Denny and a 
host of others. It looks as if next year’s shoot would goto Wilkes- 
barre, Epwarp 


* [Ocr, 8, 1896, 





Old Hoss. 


Every trap-shooting reader of Forest ayp Stream knows Old Hoss, 
vy. reputation at ‘east. Pennsylvania never produced a more popular 
than ©. M. Hostetter, of Pittsburg, a man with a history, a 

and everything else. Old Hoss was the natural corruption 


of a surname into a pet name, and by that name he has been known 
thle awideal miasarg a nd passion fc ny ne f ulas. 

memory and a ‘or figures, form initial 
velocities, etc., has earned for him another title that threatens to dim 
the luster of that which was won by deeds of skill before the traps 
and in the field. Mr. Hostetter can speak for hours upon every scien- 
tific point connected with powders, nitro or black, and can quote 
figures up to the nth — to prove the correctness of hi« 
assertions. He is Old Hoss out of doors, but he is Old Statistics when 
it comes to talking shoot indoors, particularly in the ‘‘Flicker's Nest."* 
The Pittsburg Daily News of — 21 ran an excellent likeness of Mr. 
Hostetter, and =~ the following interesting account of his thirty 
years of lite in Pitts ;: 

**Who has not heard of Old Hoss (C. M. Hostetter), whose portrait 
is presented? His first experience at shooting was in 1858. At that 
time wild pigeons were abundant, and continued so for many years. 
He brought oe them down with his old Long Tom of a single 
muzzle-loader. He came to Pittsburg in 1866, and engaged in t 
drug business with Dr. J. H. Dickson, with whom he remained for 
twenty-three years. 

“He was the father of and first member of the Pittsburg Gun Club, 
which through his energy was orgavized in 1878. Trap-shooting, which 
he has followed for twenty years, was his favorite sport. Mr. Hos- 
tetter is one of the oldest members of the Sportsmen's Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. In the days when this organization held front 
rank he won many prizes at its shooting events, the grand total bein 
7 = medals, 1 silver medal, 3 silver cups, bronze card stand, ‘and 
o' prizes. One of the gold medals was valued at $150. It took a 

shot to win in those 8, and that is what Hoss was. 

“He has hunted and fis! in most of the counties in western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and eastern Ohio. His companions erall 
were Dr. Joe L. Duncan, D. N. McDonald, Dr. James McCann, r. Joo N. 
Dickson and Dr. W. R. Ramilton, all of whom are dead but Dr. Ham- 
ilton. At his home is a fine library of works on shooting and fishing, 
and all pertaining thereto. He has read every number of Forest aND 
STREAM that has published. He is one of the best posted men on 
shotgun ballistics in the country, also on guns etc. His opinion is often 
askedfor. The Flickers Nest, as Old Hoss calis his room, is filled with 
old relics in the way of old pistols, revolvers and shooting apparatus.” 


Sparrows for Trap-Shooting. 


Ma. Bert Hampton, of Chicago, who makes a business of supplying 
— aqereewe for trap-shooting, sends us these notes: 
“Your interesting editorial arene the European or English 
sparrow attracted my attention. In studying the habits of this little 
I Gnd him f the densely populated and business parte of 
cities, and he is found in great numbers in the suburbs, where he 
can find grain to eat. Apother piace is about large elevators and rail- 
road y where the constant switching of cars spills more or less 
grain. I notice that the English sparrow will eat any grain excepting 
flaxseed, eatin oem, Soe, wheat, rye and grass gonna. He is one of 
the shrewdest 8 wn. I have some [ have had in captivity for 
four months; they show no sign of becoraing reconcil but are 
always on the lookout for a hole by which to escape. He is a pluck 
little fellow, and will fight with his whole strength, biting hard enoug 
to make it un t in handling him. I have seen him bite hard 
enough to break an old grain of corn in two, or to pinch a blister on 
my . When in trap-shooting he shows his only good 
ey and there only have I ever known him to have any 
riend, and that is because the shooter knows his bird will fly 
when he says “Pull.” His flight at the trap is usually quite 
straight and ra) the first 25 or 30ft. and afterward a little 
wavy. Outof used at one match not one refused to fly, the whole 
number trying to get away on the inatant the trap opened. Now a 
suggestion pegarns the general use of the sparrow as a bird for the 
trap. While imate targets are inexpensive and satisfactory for 
rapid shooting, it never has and never will equal live birds, for the 
nearer it imitates field shooting so much more interest does the par- 
ticipant take. Everyone knows there are many true sportsmen 
whese pocketbooks are not equal in size to their love of the gun. 
Now that man should not be barred (if it be ble to have him 
aone) on acoount of his financial condition and because he cannot 
afford to pay 25 cents apiece for p' ns. Ten shots to that kind of a 
man make about all he can lose in one afternoon's shoot. Let the 
boys get some sparrows and shoot them off at 10 centsapiece It 
leaves more for sweeps, and the scores of the expert and amateur 
will be a little more equal; makes the little fellow feel good and don't 
do the big one any barm. To a gun club that has never tried them I 
ould say try them as a novelty, and next time you will try them be- 
you like them.” 


The Endeavor Gun Club’s Merchandise Shoot. 


Tae Endeavor Gun Club, of Marion, N. J., announces that it will 
hold a “grand merchandise shoot" at fis grounds, Oct. 23-24. The 
main event on each day will be a 100 tar, icap race, entrance 
the price of the targets only, $2. Two dsome cups and several 
other valuable prizes have been secured and will, with others that will 

added to the list later, be competed for on the above dates. In ad- 
tion to the big event each day, smalier events for suitable prizes will 
be shot each day. The entries for the 100-target events close on Oct. 
22, All who intend entering should send their names and $2 ‘to cover 
* that is, as a forfeit, to A. R. Strader, 371 New 
York avenue, Jersey City, N. J., or to Carl von Lengerke, 8 Murray 
street, New York city. 

A merchandise shoot of this character and proportions is something 
new to shooters in this section, and few men can realize what an 
amount of work the actual getting up of such an affair entails on the 
moving spirits. There are a great number of new shots coming up, 
while there are also a number of older end more experienced shooters 
who are fond of a day at the traps; many of these two classes cannot 
afford to go to a shoot and pay either high or low entrance fees, and 
shoot on a par with the expert class of their own clubs. To such men 
a shoot of the kind proposed means a cheap day's amusement with 
tbe chance of to carry home with them. 

The Endeavor Gun Club, too, done a deal for trap shoot- 


ing in the vicinity of New York, and under its t roll of officers, 
especially its t, Mr. A. R. Strader, and its captain, Mr. George 
H. Piercy, not to mention Carl von Lengerke, it is a y lively or- 


ganization in local aes circles. As such it should merit and 
receive the support the local trap-shooters. It is from 
that class, of course, that the majority of the shooters at its coming 
tournament will be drawn. But the Endeavor Gun Club draws no 
lines; it simply says that ‘‘All are welcome," and that “Every shooter 
will be han: merits." 


on . 
We may add the Endeavor Gun Club means what it says, and 
will carry out all that it proposes to do. 


An Invitation to the Champions. 


Cuariiz Zwir.ei, of Yardville, N. J., is issuing the following invi- 
we = . on best known a eeews in United States: 

“I wi ‘ore you ) i proposition: The Cast 
Iron ——. ar Se to have gone out of sight, and the 
claims to title of * n live-bird shooter of the United States’ 
are many in number. For purpose of deciding this vexed question 
I propose a contest on the following lines: 

“One hundred live birds per man, $100 entrance fee, 80yds. rise, 
S0yds. boundary, Hurlingham rules (or American Association rules), 
ali birds to be shot from one set of traps. ener te sake Binge Dec. 
1-8, 1896, on the one of the Interstate Fair at Trenton, N.J. The 
firet day will be for sweepstake ehooting open to the world. Then 50 
birds will be shot at by each contestant for the championship on 
Wednesday and Thursday. I want to get the ten or twelve best live- 
bird shots in the United States to take part in this event, and as an 
additional inducement I will provide all the live birds required for this 


preciate to bring off this and 
1 would lite you to be one of the enodters In tate oceee: I will have 
can 


Also let me 
the stake money of $1,000 or $1,200 should 
will be settled by a maj vote of the 
made accompanied by a forfeit of 
$25 in cash or a certified check to Forest anp Stream PuBLISHING 
Company, Shooting and Fishing Publishing Company, or to the New 
York office of the American field, and all entries must be made on 
or before Nov. 15. 

“You will oblige me and facilitate arrangements if you will 
favor me your opinion on ali the above points, as requested, at 
your earliest convenience,” 


A 
: 
g 
E 
g 





Mr. H. 8. Peed, of Norfolk, Va, accompanied by Mrs. Peed, hag 
been making a visit to the North, taking in New York, Niagara Falls, 
etc While in New York he tried his hand at a little tar, shooting 
to see what it was like. Neaf Apgar, who had met Mr. in Nor- 
folk, acted as his chaperon. Like all good shots in the field, Mr. 
Peed found targets not #9 easy “as they looked.” Watching Neaf 
eon is bound to make one think they’re easy, and so they are—\u 
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In New Jersey. 
TRENTON DEFEATS THE DAYTON TEAM. 


Sept. 17.—The team race between the Dayton and Trenton teams, 

which took place on the grounds of the Trenton Gua Club, re- 

in a win for the home team by 15 tar, The next race comes 

off at the Monmouth Junction grounds of the Dayton club on Oct. 3. 

The conditions of the race are 30 singles per man, 12 men to a team. 
Socres of to-day’s race: & ; 


enton. 
e+ -111010111101101111111111111110—25 
-101111101111111111111011101011—25 
.111101110111101111111110010111—24 
. -111101001110111110101111111111—24 
eee e0e101111111111100011111101110111—24 
eee eee eee oeJ001110100111111111111101110—28 
ve seeceeeeeeeeeeelL11111111110110110011110001 11 —23 
Hu seecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeQL1101011011111110111110011111—23 
W WIT, .. 6.656 ee eee ee eee oe000101011111111111011011101 10111 —23 
Bombaugh..,.......60++0ee0+0000+11111010111000111111110011011—22 
Williams, ........60¢00000ee+e00+ + 101001111011 111100100101 101111—20 
THOMAS, .....0000eeeeeeeeeeeeee e+ 41OO11111111111010000110111000—19—275 


s 









Dayton. 
-011111111110101111111011111111—26 
©112111111111111110101111110011—26 
©111111011111111111111110101110—26 
© 120111111110111111111110110011—25 
-121011110111111101101111111101—25 
-011111011100111111111001111111—24 
01111011111010111011011011101—22 
11110001110110011111011101111—22 
--011101001110111111001100110011—19 
« 111100101100010111001110100111—18 
.011010110101 100110101111000101—17 
+ «+e + +000100001010010001 1000010001 11—10 —260 


THE ZWIRLEIN-WINSTON MATCH AT YARDVILLE. 


Sept. 2#2.—J.L Winston had not to wait long after his arrival in 
New York before he got anumber of matches offered him. Three in 
one week is on for almost anybody, even if the matches are not 
for any considerable amount of money. The three matches Winston 
had on this morning were: one with Zwirlein, 25 birds, $25; one 
with George Cubberly, 50 birds, $50; one with Mr. Langen, of New 
York, a gen' whose nom de fusil (as the boys say) is *‘Count,” 
for $147, each man to shoot at 100 birds. The Zwirlein and the Oub 
berly matches were booked for Z virlein’s grounds at Yardville, N. J.; 
the match with Langen for Phil Daly, Jr.'s, grounds at Elkwood Park, 
The dates set were to-day (Sept. 22}, Bept. 24 and 25 respectively. 

To- ‘s match with Zwirlein resulted in a defeat for Winston by 2 

scores standing 23 to 21. Winston says that the birds 

Zwirlein to-day were as good as any he ever saw in his 

that so far he has seen nothing but fast birds ia New 

5 bird ovetes and in the miss-and-outs shot afcer 
Zwirlein and Winston did good work. Ben was also 
while George Cubberly ran 24 before he missed, #cor- 
with his first barrel. The scores in the match 
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® 
e 
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CO Zwirleln........cccccseccveseccveeeeseees+1Q01221222210221 121 221222—23 
JL WInSto.........ccccceseecceseessees sees 1Q2BBaB8022200121 120 21203—21 
The scores in the sweeps were as below: 
No. 1. ‘0. 2, No. 8. No. 4. 
12220-4 10 1020 
1121-5 —s «111s: 
12121—-5 Ss «110—Ss:11220 
10 —1 111 = 12212 
1210-4... ences 
1110-4 


PLAINFIELD V8. DUNELLEN. 
#,.—The Independent Gun Club, of Plainfield, shot a team 
race to-day with the local club at Dunellen. The match took place oa 
the Dunelien Gun Club's grounds, and resulted in a win for the visit- 
The conditions were: 6 men to a team, 25 targets 


No 6 
_— 222211 


112211121112 
121112211212 


No 5, 
RWI 


11111 
12111 
22210 





Thomas ,,,,001 
Woolsey... .11212—5 


Independent Gun Club. 
sm Balt... oo. e cc eee ee ceeeeeeeesLPILII1200 1111111111111 —26 







Ww cose 1112011111111110111011101—21 

Hy Wedemeier . 1111010111110011101111111—20 

J Abel......ceecce eee -1110111011110101110110111—19 

B B Wheeler ,........000eeeeeee 00005 e201101101100011111101 1011 —17—124 
Dunellen Gun Club. 


©1221111111111111111111110—24 ~ 
-0111010111111111011111111—21 
-0011101111110111111111011—20 
-1201111111111110100110011—19 

. - 1001111111101111100011101—18 

P Osborne... seneevereeeeeeees sess t100110101110101001 101001 —14—116 


Four swe ps, all at 10 targets each, were shot during the afternoon, 
The scores in these events were as follows: 


Events: 123 4 















Events: 1234 
ee ce icsinoicd a Ee ei ssarceveneenahonea.. 0 cate 
Ww. hasenectccescns. Ge WU LaeEIED snares 665679 
ERS: cusscctcctecds “Oice. © Wasece « - €8..%8 
Bccnnsceannnegeses es. 04. .ck: a anen peeve  Bie6 os 
Wedemeier,,.....,.... 9 8 9 7 JG Lindzey,.,. ove 6s ae 
a tacsstecsseet. Can Oss Beeibsaspen 0566600000i40., Oss. 00 
Dies ticansae ( , Se weshadcstecases 4406 O's 
Smalley ............... 8 7 4 6 


AT THE OAKWOOD INN TRAPS. 


aus. 2/,.—A full day's = was the result of the invitation issued 
. H. Astfalk, proprietor of the Oakwood Ion, Rahway road, 
for the above date, The notice given was comparatively 
but that was inevitable, as the reasoo for holding the shoot on 
ly came into being one week from to-day, At the open- 

the season, held at these traps on Sept. 17, a little banter 
resulted in a team race for dinners arran, between the fol- 


sent a it match, one 
Cubberly, at 25 of Charlie Zwir , being the 


was 8 however, Capt. Mo and Astfalk choosin, 
rant nile i et : 


‘sides. Mr. Colin R. Wise, of was Af 0% 
quest to referee the original team race and eat dinner dependent 
on the result, was made to do double duty, shooting 25 tar on 


each team; he was allowed, under the rules, two dinners, but found 
one quite sufficient. Astfaik's cotering generally puts a stop to “re- 
."" Capt. Money's team was defeated by 18 targets, the win- 

ners a @ fraction over 80 per cent. As the background at 
an extremely hard one, the totale ore veaky better thes 

There are few grounds where it is so difficult to catch a 
jpse of one’s target if once one loses sight of it. All this 
w tor gets in his fine work on the trees 
tfalk was a Saeee at leading his 

high gun for the match. race was shot at un- 


lovely one, a regular early fall day, and as fect 

ng as if made to order. Under the’ dircumstences It 

strange that there was not a better turnout of shooters. 
was Mr. H 

flela by 


The poor light and the sharp quarterin 
the trees, bothered somenbut, but he 
oftener than the beginner does as a rule. 
traps were the miss-and-outs, 50 cents 
und, These are =e things to 
up the interest in a shoot when shooters and shells are growing 
It is perhaps a trifie too slow for some who want to be 
banging away at the rapid-fire style of shooting, but it makes a pleas- 
and is capital practice for a man who is in the habit of try- 
target—and losing it. Io miss-and outs itisalways 
“last target” unless you break it. The way these events were 
was as follows: The first round was shot at No. 1 
the shooters Semoun rotation as in live bird shooting; the 
moved on to No, 2 trap, then to No. 3,and so on. returning 
the to No.1. To show how hard the shooting is at 
the Oakwood traps, it is only necessary to point out that five rounds 
were more sufficient asa while in only one event, No. 4, 
did the survivors return to No. 1. events also were shot at un- 
known angles. 


‘The REGRET Tho tenes Dace were a9 Selous: 


Astfalk's Team, 
N At Astfalic, ..,. .11110111100111111101101111111111011111110111111111—43 
Edwards,....,....11111111011001110011111101111111011111011111011110—42 


M Mo, 20021011110211111111111111011101111111001100011111—41 
Aaron Woodruff. .1 
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i 
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ei 
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af 


+ -111111011111110113110101.1111101110100111110001 1001— 387 
eeeesseveeeess LOOLOILIII111111111000111 —19 


182 


M ‘s Team. : 
ee eee 1011111101111100011011111111101011110111—41 





ys -11111111010111101010111111111 1111110001 10001011001—36 
Cept Money -120110111001110111011110110101901111101 10110110111 —35 
tt 001010101001 11101 110111111101111100100101111111000~ 32 





WSC. ccc ccc cece o-4110111101011101111101111 
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Several sweeps were also shot duriag the afternoon, just 1,500 

targets being thrown from the traps in the events decided and in 
one or two practice sweeps. Scores in the sweeps were: 


Events: 123465 6%78 #$=Events: 12345678 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 16 16 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 16 15 15 
Edwards.. 9 8 7 5 81218 w Woodruff........ 7 512.... 
Wee, O20 BT Fn. 2+: BOR acces 20 ve 6d. Device 0c @ 
Schorty .. 6 6 7 5 7111214 Astfalk,... ...... 7 8141212 
Herrington 6 8 5 77 8.,.12 Ses oe ce corey es BO 18 15 

Wicsecee FOS GBIF BIG BOP. cee ce oe ve 9 610 
Capt Money 4 6 9 9 71812, 


Ho, 8) seneats: Apgar 10, Astfalk and Edwards 9, Wise 6, Schorty 
and H. 8. P. 5. 
All — were at unknown angles, except No. 5, which was at ex- 
t rule. - 
ms stated above, as jal feature of the afternoon's sport were the 
miss-and-out events, cents entrance, reentry in the first round. 
Five of these were shot, considerable interest beiag taken in the shoot- 
ing by spectators as well as principals. Edwards and Wise both 
missed their first targets in No. 1 and re-entered, losing their first tar- 
gets again. Schorty, Capt. Money and N. E Money performed the 
same trick in No. 2. Boores ion these events were as below: 







No.1. No.2. No. 3. No. 4, No. 5. 
Edwardes... ....sccccccecesseees ill 10 111111111 110 
N E Money..... seeellll0 0 lili: 10 10 
Schortemeier....... a 0 1111 10 10 
WEAR... .coccccccccccces 0 111 10 110 11110 
Capt Money.........0+5 »-11110 0 0 11110 1110 
ABtAlK....cccccccccccccsccecced lll 110 = 110 0 10 
CR actacnvcvescscachcvoehectceee 10 seas seeastneny. shah 
, 3 errr 10 10 110 0 11111 
Herrington... ........++. ++1110 110 1110 111111110 11111 
ON EE Money... .cccccccccccccsercces 9 ove ecceccees oeeee 
Capt MOMOF...cccccsccccsceccscsee 9 | estas eves ee 
*ScHOrtemeleF,......cscsessesesenes 0 seee egensense etees 
PARRERIE, ccccccccccrcecccesecsccecese eee cece iil cgece 
ADEE. ccccrercccccccvcccscvcesceces ese eee 110 


* Re-entries. Epwarp Banks. 


CUBBERLY DEFEATS WINSTON, 


Sept. 2, —Jack Winston was in hard luck to-day, losing his second 
match at Yardville, and losing it too at the start, 5 birds out of his 
first 10 getting away from him. He finished by scoring 36 out of his 
next40 Cubberly, Winston's opponent, walked right away from 
Winston in consequence of the above piece of work; he killed 19 
straight before he iet one Go. and followed that we by dropping the 
next two, but finished the firat string with 22 to Winston's 15. In the 
last haif boih men shot well, tieing with 23 out of 25; Cubberly's vic- 
tory being gained by scoring 45 to Winston's 41. Oubberly once more 
showed his right to the title of George ‘‘One-barrel” Cubberly, 26 of 
his birds being scored with the first rel, while several on which he 
used his second barrel might very safely have been left with only the 
use of one shell. The scores were: 


FL Winston,.,.....cceereeeevenveeees - CQO202I00022 0222221 20223 —18 
12212212122201 21222102122 —23 —41 
George Cubberly, .......600eeeee ee eee eel Q2Q111111112 21128 000211 —22 


11112222120121221 10212411 - 23—45 


WINSTON WINS AT ELEWOOD PARK. 


Sept. 25.—The match shot at Elkwood Park, N. J., to-day, between 
J. L. Winston (147) and Langdon, of New York, an amateur who 
shoots under the name of Count, resulted ia a remarkably close finish 
after seesawing backward and forward, first with one in the lead, then 
with the other. The conditions were 100 sorqets per man. $147 a side, 
loser to pay for the birds, Winston at 8%yds. and Count at 28yde. 
Both men killed 77 out of their 100, shooting off the tie on 25 birds, 
Winston winning by <2 to 21. Scores: 

Winston (82).......ccecceececevecvens. -L1222002202122 2000221 1222 —19 
2211202202212021000210212—18 
011011221 1222101012120110 —19 
120220211 1482212201 220222—21—77 
0201201 22222021 1122222210 —20 
1212101012120200212110010—17 
12122120221 10122212021 120—21 
110121221 1011021 102220201 —19—47 


NEW JERSEY AMATEUR TRAP SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


Sept. 26.—The fourth shoot of the New Jersey Amateur Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League was held to-day on the grounds of the Boogen County 
Gun Club at Hackensack, day was a lovely one for shooting and 
a good turnout was the result, about forty shooters taking part in 
the sweepstakes and team race. The ue is composed of five 
clubs: Boiling Springs Fishing and Gun Club, Endeavor Gun Club, 
Bergen County Gua Club, Passaic City Gun Club and the Oritani 
Field Olu of Hackensack. Each club was represented in the team 
race 
e3 
w 


Count (28).... 


SOR OO eRe eee ee eee ee eeee 


x men, not an easy number to together always, 
ly under the by-laws of the League, which provide that no man 
has shot on one team during the season shall be permitted to 
shoot on any other team during t season. This rule is a good one, 
but we think it would be much improved by adding the following 
viso: “Unless the unanimous consent of the captains of the other 
foams be obtained, sanctioning such change."’ It ha; sometimes, 
and did at the League's shoot at Passaic in August, that one 
team is a man short, while another club has several members present, 
one of whom is a member of ahat other club. No amount of agree- 
ment between captains can get over that by-law; that mamber cannot 
be transferred, even though all parties are willing. All this seems to 
us contrary to the spirit in which this League was formed, and also 
entirely foreign to the good-fellowship which should prevail ia all such 
organizations, We recommend the above amendment to the manage- 
ment of the League, pointing out that a single dissentient voice would 
vent any such change as contemplated. The insertion of the words 
*by ballot’ after the word “obtained” would do away with all possi- 
ble chance of any odium attaching to a negative vote. 

‘s shoot was a pleasant one, the Bergen County's maiden 
effort at tournament giving being an entire success. The club has 
spent a good deal of money in fixing up ite grounds, which arg on the 
east side of the New York, Susquehanna & Western Raliroad; right in 
the Hackensack lows. As aresult of such location everything— 
club house, orms, traps, screen, etc.—have had to be raised some 
4ft. above the ovesey ground, as high tidss make it decidedly wet 
traveling in the vicinity of the Ber unty Guo Club's grounds. Ii 
onst the club some hundreds of dollars to put everything in shape, but 
it can now boast of a very comfortable little piece of property, well 
suited for the purpose for which it was designed. It takes less than 
five minutes to walk from the raliroad station to the grouede, 80 that 
really it may be said that, in point of accessibility from New York, 
the promoters of theclub could scarcely have made a better choice 

Io our issue of Sept. 19 we gave a report of the League's meetin 
at which it formulated a definition of what in its opinion constituted 
ap amateur trap shooter, At that mouseg also the haadicaps for the 
next three shoots of the League were fixed, From statements made 
to-day it seems that there was some misunderstanding at tha: meet- 
ing in regard to the figures quoted as to the percentages made hy 
some of the teams. Uader the handicap arranged for tne first three 
shoots of the League, the Boiling Springs Ciub was on scra'ch with 30 
targets per man to shoot at; the Endeavor and Passaic City clubs re- 
ceived 2 targets, each man on those teams shooting at 32; the Bergen 
County and the Oritani shot at 33 and 34 targets per man respectively. 


The handica; — at the meeeting above referred to, held on 
Sept. 11 par as follows: Boiling Springs and Endeavor, scratch; 
Bergen County man; Oritani, 8 


and Passaic City, 3 extra targets per 
extra targets per man. T George H. Piercy, vice-president of the 
League and captain of the vor Gun Club, received the following 
telegram from Secretary W. H. Huck, of the Boiling Springs Club, 
who is also captain of the League: “The Bergen County Gun Club 
did net, I ao get its handicap reduced. Its team has been shooting 
a high percentage, and it is no more than right that your club should 
have the same handicap as Bergen County. If I wasin your place I 
should enter a on these grounds.’ Mr. Piercy gave notice 
verbally, prior to the commencement of the team race, that he would 


on se the Ber, a to score 
to-day’s race sim ‘or purpose o' vin, dica: 
. i been Sade. 

2 


Ss re- 

the Ber any mlatake bad been tiade, "°° i 

a gen County's team in '8 race is 
ongertban any team in the League. L. H. Schortemeier and J. 8. 
warm pair indeed for any two men in the League 

to tackle; Remsen's score in to-day’s race is no criterion of what he 


iy 
can do; he was away off for once, and probably only for once. E. 
peak for over 80 per cent in a team race any time, while 
. 


li and Chaffee can always be counted upon for go:d scores. 

son lean deacta utes tee.semts ed whlch shentea the henticone nee 
us w 3 were 

ado, i true eat the Hadegvor Gan Clue toa today bot 
even uj ; we team 0} 

Bo Ginb ana whole did the moth the 6 men breaking 





15 of the 18 and winning by 10 breaks from their nearest competitors, 


the Endeavors. 
The 


percentages of the different teams in to-day’s race are low ones 


comparatively speaking. They run as follows: Endeavors 142 out of 
180, average 78 8; Bergen County 152 out of 198, average 76.7; Boiling 


Springs 122 out of 180, average 67 
e 64 6; Oritani Field Club 134 out of 210, average 63.8. 


2; Passaic City 128 out of 198, aver- 


he grounds are not easy ones to make a big score on; the reeds in 
the meadows are now turning yellow, making a low-thrown tar; 


tremely difficult to catch onto quickly and accurately. Oare has to 
target, slap-dash work won't do at 
reen as yet and the targets 


be taken when shooting at ever 


all, particularly as the trapper boys are 


in consequence are not regular in their flight. It is good shooting so 


port goes, but it makes a team race hard work. The condi- 


tions of the race are 15 targets, known traps and angles, and 15 tar- 
gets, unknown angles, the allowance of extra targets being shot at 


olia R. 


unknown a. ; t is worthy of note that only one man, 
assal 


Wise, of the 


ic City Gun Club, made a straight 15 on the knowa 


angles. On the 15 ae at unknown angles not a single straight 
8 


was made; Schorty, o 


Bergen County, and Edwards and Louis 


Piercy, the boy shooter of the League, both of the Endeavor Gun Club, 
were high with 14 each. A curious feature of the three 14s above 
mentioned is that Louis Piercy shot Schorty's shells when making his 


score of 14 out of 15. 


So much space has been devoted to o*her matters of interest that it 


is impossible to say much about individual work. 


Ricardo, Wise aud Lancom, for their respective teams. 
&@ new man in New Jersey trap shooting 
tion a comer, and will make a worthy 

Boiling Spriags—and should be able to fill one of the 
club’s ranks when it comes to team work. Where were 


It will not do, how- 
ever, to pass over altogether the shooting of Griffiths, Conklin, G. P. 


The latter is 
rcles, but he is beyond ques- 
resentative of his club—the 
ps in that 
6 old stand- 


bys of that club to-day—Paul Jeanneret, W. H. Huck, Frank Krebs, 


Gus Greiff, W. J. Simpson, Piatt Adama, ete ? 
Among the visitors to the grounds were 

Mrs. M. ' Lindsley, the vapours of 

Smokeless Powder fame; 

Powder Co,; John L. Winston, of the Austia Powder Co.; 


States. 
The scores in the team race were as follows: 
Bergen © unty (33). 










(place aux dames) Wanda, 
the absent Milt, of King’s 


pt. A. W. Money, of the American E. ‘0 


and Carl 
von Lengerke, of the Schultze powder representatives in the United 


L H Schortemeler,.,.......-TOL011011111111111111101111111101 —28 
Griffiths,.... oeeces + 111111110011101111111011011111011 —27 
E Dudiey..... + «+111110011101001110111111111011111 —26 
TG Bell,,.... + «-101101111011111011111010111110101 —26 
Ohaffee.........++ + + -110110011010001111111011111010111 —23 
JS Remsen........... « .011111111010110101111101000110111 —23—152 
Endeavor (30). 
Eddie Collins 111111111111110101111111110101 —26 
Edwards, 001011101111112111011111111111 —2% 
G Piercy..... 111110111111111211111100101101 —25 
L Pleroy........+. 111100101111011111110111111111 —25 
Carl von Lengerk 100111102111111101101001110111 —22 
E Ingram,..,..... 010101000111110111010111111001 —19—142 
Oritana (35). 
Conklin,,.. « -10122211011111111011111101110111101—30 
G P Ricardo -11011011111101010110111101101011111—26 
JA Banta -10011101110100011101001110111100011—21 
W Ricardo, - 11010110111001110111001100111000110—21 
Holberton, 00111101101011000011101011011000011—19 
G Ricardo,,,.. - ,000000001 1000101 1111101 101111011000 —17—184 





Passaic City (33). 
© BR Wi6, ...45 cece eee eeeeeeedLELL2201091111129101991011111110 


Kievith,.....c0ceeeeeeeeeee --100011101101111101111101111110100 

Ferguson, ,.. 5.4 6see08e00+2L110111111000010111101021 1011010 

OF Lenone,..... peoscvees . -101011011111010101100011100011110 

BOWES .oocceceeeeseeeeeseeee 1011001100011] 1101111010010110011 

Coman..... ee eeeeseeese: «04+ 200000101 100101 10001 1100010111010 
Boiling Springs. 

LADCODD,... ee ceeeeeee eee eeee211111010111101100111111111111 


GB MCAIpION, ......sceneeeee 111111101111101101110111011101 


T Baron, ,.ccsceseesesseeses 111111110111011110101111101010 
JAMES... ces cseeeee eee eee eee 210110012111111000111111010111 
© Collins,....... eeeeeeeeeset10110100111011100110010010111 
A BlACK,,...500eceeeess «++» 1000010001001 10101000010010101 


Io the sweeps, all of which were shot at unknown angen, 
some pretty sharp competition. ‘The last two events, o 
each, were shot after the team race, the light bein 


—30 
23 
—21 
—2 
—19 


—15—128 


absolutely gone 


before the second equad in the last event had finished their scores. 


The table below gives the results of each wweep: 
Events: 
Targets: 

Bell. .....0005 voesccers 
Beatty.... 
Raymond,.... . 
McAlpin,..... oe 0p 09 0@ 
147.....cccceves geedeege-ed'es 44 es 
LAMOOR cccceseccccdsee os oe 00 06 oe 
E Coming, .....66eeeee 
Dudley,.....ss000+ 
G Piercy...... ee. 0p 00 ee se sete 06 oh ae 
By PORTE cdovcccvcceese ve 0s ce se ve on 00 Os. os 
Remsen,., oo eee e oe 06. ce e0 o6 en Oe 68 Be 
Hoiberton....... eoeee 

RB Chaffee,.....csccece oe 
Uapt Money..... 
Edwards.... 
Cruger.. 
Johpson. 


79 
6 


812 9 912 





[: Goan 
> + scene 
2Io2ANSO 
> oe 
oe 


=~ 














. i. 


T*_sh6BC6G78 9WMUURBULUIUEN 
10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 10 15 10 15 20 20 
oo BB. ce 

61869906... 
oR ee be ee 


or 





5 

Died da Oe 
. s.00,7 4. 8 ve 
‘ ° so aee ee 
. ° e + 910l4w 
Hutchinson .,.. ° . go <te S T ee 
E A Jeanneret, ‘ ° oe gc WB ee 
MACK ....0.0008 : ; os, 00 te as 
Lancom.,...... . 7..17 18 
Henderson, .... e T OD sd se 
Bloan .....+65+ ° Re Bua be 
Rc ebakhiS horde 'n.4. ¥0..64..09 40-00 106.40 100.. 04044 ORE 
Coman ,,...... est vee oe cies 
DD cnc adncbeebedndiedl bs. 0. 6s: 600d: 04 Koos: 90.2% MERRIE Wee ee 
MNES pope veusioense! oo! 90. An 67, 0999: 00, 05 b8; Fo, Kl dK. ODEO OP 
PIODNBOD, 06.600 5000% eile tarehl Ghd oe o&: coi eel be wai ee) ae, a ae 
*In regard to the last-named shooter, Johnsn, President Bell, of th 
Bergen County Gun Club, writes us that ‘the last name—Johnson—is 
that of the well-known swimmer, who holds, I believe, the world’s 
record for 100gds. He is a charter member of the club, but bas been 
yachting alisummer. He returned yesterday (Friday), and had his 
yacht towed up the river to Hackensack, where she wi fe u for the 

winter. He is an enthusiast at the traps."’ Epwarp Banas. 





Joplin Gun Club. 


Jop.in, Mo., Sept 25.—The scores made by members of the Joplin 


Gun Ciub at its last shoot were as below: 


One hundred targets, unknown angles, 20 targets per sving: 
2 id 4th Bt 


1st 2d 8 





string. string. string. string. string. Total. 
18 1 1 20 18 84 


HOFD., .ccecceccceees 5 3 
18 18 13 15 81 
16 10 15 14 67 
18 18 17 19 89 
19 18 17 19 91 
19 20 19 18 94 
SERGEANT. 


Lynchburg Gun Club. 


Lyncasung, Va., Sept. 23.—The scores made at to-day's regular 
weekly shoot of the Lynchburg Gun Club are given below. In the last 
event OC. W. Scott ran 25 straight and won the “clean score medal.” 


Scores: 
Events: 123 4 = Events: 1234 
Targets: 25252526 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
TOPFY....cccccsccvecses 16 21 18 20 Boott......cccccccccecse 16.91 20 
DOFNIN ,..cseeeceseeeee 22 18 20 2B MOOT MAR oo .ecees ener HS OS MM 





©. W. Scott, of the Lynchburg, Va , Gun Club, the only re 


tive from Ole Virginny at the 


score” medal, running 25 straight in the last 25 
four 25-target events, The grounds at 


good score, 


presen 
azard tournament in Cincinnati last 
May, didn’ do a thing to the boys last week but run off the 


of a 
bh are herd 
make a good score on, so that Mr. hccta denseven tse credit 


ta- 


with 
series of 
ones 
for 


to 
his 


Pee 


eee 





280 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


{Ocr, 8, 1896, 





On Long Island. 
NEW YORK GE? MAN GUN CLUB. 


Sept. 16.—The New York German Gun Club met to-day for its 
monthly live-bird shoot at Dexter Park. Dr. Hudson won the club 
medal after shooting off the tie in a sweep. Several miss-and-outs 
were shot after the club race, three of these events being won by J. 
8. 8. Remeen, a visitor, who ran 14 straight as a wind-up. The scores 
in the club shoot and in three sweeps were as below: 

Club Shoot. No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. 


Dr Hudson.,........+++++.-11121101—7_ = 111-8 11002—8 
F Sauter ..........+000++++-O0120101—4 122—8 10000—1 02011—*% 
A Bobmitt..........0000+ .O1111001—5 = 1-2-1125 SR11—-4 
P Garmes, Ir.........0+++-I02eWl1—5 121—8 11121—5 20110—8 
M Bonded, .......+00+0++++-110011le—5 coos tes eeees 
E Dooink,......seseeeeeeseBI112000—6 —... 10220—3 cee 
H Ooh .........++ 0220-4 lg. 10110-8 Ss... 
0112-8 si... . 
10010—-2_—sad,.... 
2Were2—3 20211—4 
11111—5 22101—4 
osnes 00200—1 
01120—8 20220—8 


IDLE HOUR GUN CLUB. . 


Sept. 21.—Nine members of the Idle Hour Gun Club took in the 
club's monthly live-bird shoot held to-day at Dexter Park, L.1I. Four 
members tied for high place in the club event, while one other lost 
only 1 bird and that fell dead out of bounds. Scores: 

F Terkert... .1121121—7 H Boemmerman , 1111010—5 
2221121—7 Ad Elfers ... 











HELL GATE GUN CLUB. 
Sept. #2.—The Hell Gate Gun Club held ita monthly club shoot this 


afternoon at Dexter Park, L.I. There were 26 shooters in the club 
event at 10 live birds per man, but only one of the 26, Henry Forster, 
managed to kill all his birds. Seven others managed to get within 1 
of his score. The totals made were as below: 







oe + eeeee0821120011— 7 
es -0010111121— 7 

Emil Marquardt... ,.1111000112— 7 

Adam Stern.... -0101220101— 6 

Louis Btetzle, .......0021100112— 6 

John Behm.,..,....,.@200821001— 5 

le ....., 2020202lee— 5 

soeeeeee sO011000121— 5 

Emil Steffens,,..... -20020:2001— 5 

Aisheimer.. . .1020001012— 5 

ter...., ...0020200122— 5 

Jacob Himmeisbach.2220220812— 8 Emil Metz...... +++» sO@@2200020— 4 
oelfel.........001le2ivll— 7 Chas Lang ..,.......0020200200— 3 


FALCON GUN CLUB. 


ove #%,.—The Falcon Gun Club held its monthly shoot at Dexter 
Park this afternoon. The club event is7 live birds, old Long Island 
rules, second barrel kill to count one-half. Scores in the club race 
were: 


Aug Vaiges........... .1111101-6 ~=«-H Van Staten,........ 0200001—1 
John Vagts........++++ 0212110—4 Chris Meyer..... eevee 21111116 
Chas Doscher,........0000110—2 John Hermann.,,.,.,..1110110—5 
John Moller.........,.2001111—444 J H Meyer.,.,.......,.0201011—4 


Two team races,5 men to a veam, 3 birds per man, were shot. In 
the first Chris Meyer's team won by 104 to 7. The same teams com- 
peted in the second race, Meyer's team allowing the others one miss as 
= As a result Knebel's team won by using its handicap allowance. 

ren: 

No. 1—OChris er’s team: OC. Meyer 244, J. Moller 244, H. Otten, Jr., 
1, Geo, Valges 8, Chas. Doscher 144—10. 

Knebel's team: H. Knebel. Jr.,%, J. Hermann 4, J. N. Meyer 2, J. 
veg 1, H. Van Staden 14-7. 

©. 2—Meyer’s team: OU. Meyer 3, Moller 8, Otten 114, Valges 1, 
Doscher 2—10%. 

Knebel'’s team: Knuebel 3, Hermann 1, J. N. Meyer 3, Vagts 1, Van 
Staden 244—1014 + 1 allowance 11}. 

NEW UTRECET GUN CLUB. 


Sept. 26.—The New Utrecht Gun Club has made arrangements to 
start in jlive-bird Soe Saturday, Oct.38. Negotiations have 
been begun for new grounds, but until they are the club will 
patch up its old ones and use them. The scores in the club shoot and 
the Hegeman trophy events, shot to-day at the Dyker Meadow 

unds, were as below: 
Littlefield (A), ...1010111111101010111011111—19 10001 w 






D Deacon (A).. 0110110011011110111100111—17 111111111111111 —15 
Dr Wynn (A) 1011001110011111010001111—16 01100 w 

J E Pool (B) 0011111110110111111110110—19" 0010010011101100 — 7 
Dr O’Brien (C).. ,...0111011000111111110010001—15 10111111011011101—18 
A Eddy (©)........--0011100100011011111000110—18 01111000011110010 — 9 


Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Curcaco, Ill, Sept. 19.—The scores made in the team races of the 


Cook Oounty Trap-Shooters’ League, shot to- on the grounds of 
the Eureka Gun ub, were as below: - - 






OLASS A. 
Eureka. 
F P Stannard....... ee veeeeeseeseeeeees 2221211100111111111110111—22 
H Oarson...... . «© 1001110110010111111111101—18 
n. 1110111111100111111101111 —21 
AW Adams 


1001111011010111111110010—17 
--1111111110001111011111001—19 

+ 1101111111111111110110001—20—117 
Garfield. 

eoesece + eeee«¢¢2000011110111110111010111—17 
edevereccoccecoccesccscccecess 0001000100011111111110101—14 





Hicks,....... ee seeeereeeecevevess 1411110111111011111111111—28 
Skinner,.......++.+ seeeeeeee eee eeeee © 2011111001101111111011111—20 
FE AG, ,......ceeseeeeeeeseeeesees LIT1290111011111111100010—19 
Hato, ,.....ccceveccvecesecesesccees 001 1000000010000101010100 — 7—1C0 
CLASS B, 
Garfield. 








oe eeeeeeeeeeeehL22001211111111110111111—28 
-0101111111101111110001010—17 
1011010110011011111010011—16 
sees 1111010111100111111111111—21 





Shaw.. eeeeseeeeeeeeeesL222201211111111111111110—28—100 
Calumet Heights. 

phere eevee eeeeseeeeee-OL11110100111011111011110—18 
Westcott. es +++ 1111001001101100111111011—17 
Hodson . ee «+ »1112011111011010111101011—19 
Young ..... edeveeccoccoceceses 1001010010001000010010100— 8 
ecevccboccoesscccesccccees ++ eeee2100000101110001010011111—18 

Dc cccesesccneecececeeseenees + OLIMOIN991911111111010111—81— 96 

Garden Sr 
BDawSerG, oc ccccccecveccess eeeeeeess eoe4211201111111111011110011—21 
a eccces evvcccccece 1111201131111101111011111—22 
Bissell 


secececeece teeeeeeeeesceeses eee «0l000010111010111000000000— 9 
e+ ee ee ©1122101111110111111010111—21 
.- ++», -0001100101111000110001010—11— 84 





Eureka. 
GOOErICN, ......scccseccceceees + eeeeee+0110110111101010111110101—17 
SE WR canoe cp conccseesonvcecs + +eee» -1010001011001101110011011—14 
Berea nceoneccersescncsconees eevee 1010001000001000111010010— 9 








- --0010110111001111101000111—15 
. .0101000000000000000111011— 7 
. 0101101111100110111111011—18— 80 
- 0010101111001011110101011—15 
--1111110111011001000101111—17 
- -1010111000111110001111011—16 
--1101011101010111011100111—17— 65 


Douglas. 
M J BUCD, .......ceesceeeeeesceeeees s+ + 1000110100011111001101111—25 







CLASS ©. 

Calumet Bape. 
BACK ........ceeeeeeseeeeeeeee see sees 6O111012011111001101011100—16 
NOFCOM, .,,......c+sceeseeeeeeeeeees s o1010011110111011101010111—17 
Houston " 1000001000101101001000001— 8 
sn feria 


«++ + -1000010101001101101011111—14— 88 


Warren Gun Club Tournament. 


Warren, O., Sept. 19.—The following scores were made at the tour- 
nament of the Warren Gun Club, held Thursday, Sept. 17. Although 
the attendance was not large, the majority proved to be 

attendance of who were quite inter- 


ested in the wothtns of the mapetion ‘ This trap gave excellent 


P. 
satisfaction, and all present voted it a success. 
for an L. C. Smith gun of $80 grade, and 
was won by Mingo (J. ), of Ravenna, O., on a score of 46. 

Event 7 was at 25 for a handsome badge given by the 
Peters Cartridge Co.., was won by J. W. Nonneman, or oe ey. 
ona score of 24. The contestants in this event were restricted to 
use of Peters cartridges, loaded with King’s Smokeless powder. 









Events: 12346678 91011 Per 
Targets: 10 165 10 16 10 60 26 10 16 25 15 Bhot at. Broke. cent. 

Mingo............ 1014 915 546... 9142814 175 159 «= 90.8 
Ewalt. ........... 814 715 9 45 21 10 14 28 14 200 180 90 

Schoonover ..... . 7181011 84823 81129018 200 167 = 83.5 
Sheldon.......... 814 8 14 10 36 21 10 11 18 11 200 161 80.4 
Bnow.......se0005 1018 714 64820 913% 18 200 172 86 
Elliott............ 511 818104021 8 10 2212 200 160 80 
Grant............ 612 818 8 36 18 10 18 20 14 200 158 79 

ClOVE.....cccreeee «» 14 912 84018 7 10 1414 190 146 76.8 

peveccdee 712 710 74119 81012,, 185 141 76.2 

712 6138 43220 812 18 175 1270S 72.5 

712 714 88811 8 719 185 181 70.8 

8 9 7121040,. .. 11 21 150 118 78.4 

615 818 742% 711 160 133 83.1 

)} €@2 & ees 5 85 65.9 

614 8.. 841%... ., 120 101 84.2 

oo ak Oe Ue ee Don Oo 135 as 72.6 

Ue. v «Be. 6 BF ce 0 55 57.7 

¢ SRR Re Poe 120 89 74.1 

815 5697.... 9IZR.. 110 87 79.1 

7968 6..6 FT FT oe oc 110 64 58.1 

Di OG -F oe as oo ° 60 88 63.3 

© OF ce ca OP on on 20 00 85 50 58.5 

o Oe maw ee . 25 585 66.6 

ee -- 718 9830., 418 110 76 69 
TAREE, .cccccccccce oo ce Soe B oe 00 06 oe 5 2% 
R. W. Ewatr. 


Calumet Heights Gun Club. 


Cuwaco, IU., Sept. 19.—In to-day’s tr contest Lamphere won 
in clase A with a ote ht score of 25. Pelasiar 


mate onset the Sn ly contests of this season prior to Mr. Lam- 





= score. made by 

n class B after shooting off the tie with Norcom. R. B. Carson won 
in class C. Scores: 

Class A. 

PAY . 0. ce cccccsccccecesecenseceseseeeeeysMMMSIN1112001111111111101—23 
ETE ~snorceoeevevees eeeeeeeeeeeeDMMMQ20221111111111111111—25 
Dr MW sevvcvenvvorsceeseonnsorsesssgcn ns MMIII —S1 
HOUston .....ccceccescececvceeeeseeeeeeesecdt 1000011 10111111111111—20 
Motoalfe.......csscesevessvecveess 1101011111000010011111101—16 





0111110111111111111010101—20 


1110011101101011010100010—14 
. -0111100111011100111001001 — 15 
. .1110111001110100011010111—16 
kno kno les; No.2 at 5 a 
wn traps, un wn angles; No.2 a : 
songs the oteers were at unknown traps and angles. 
as bright, but a strong wind blowing in from the tra) had 

a ten to carry the targets to a higher elevation than 
Nos. 8, 4,5 avd 6 were team races, the teams being made 
lows; Housten's team—Houston, Lam; Dr. Sha 






FE 
ec 


in the ten sweeps were: 


Events: 12345678 Events: 12345678 

Targets: 10 10 16 16 16 16 10 46 Targets: 10 10 15 16 16 15 10 26 

Patty...... 7 7 8 91812 4,, Harlan,... 4267771,, 
» 10 912141812 4., Metcalfe... 8 .. 12181318 9 2 

Dr w.., 9 610111812 8., RBOarson.. 27677 2.. 
Houston... 8 710101511 418 Norcom.... 818 7 811 718 
No. 9 2 targets, unknown traps and angles: Norcom 5, Metcalfe 4, 

ouston 


No. 10, 25 targets, known traps, unknown angles: Metcalfe 18, Hous- 
ton 17. Parry. 





Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawruxer, R. I., Sept. 12.—The shoot of the Pawtuxet Gun Club, 
held this afternoon on the club grounds, was the sixth of the series of 
eight now being held in competition for prizes, and made some 

in the standing of the various contestants. The crowd of 
shoo! and was as large as usual, and the rain interfered 
but little with work at the The scores, including that of 
Fessenden, who is not a member of the club, were as follows: 
Class A: Whitaker 22, Greene 19, Sheldon 19, Wilson 17, Waterman 
18, Mooney 10, 

Class B: A. Hawkins 22, Badmington 13, J. Armstrong 10, King 10, 
Bain 9, Arnold 8, Fessenden 8, Barber 6. 

There are two more of these shoots, to be held Sept. 19 and 26, and, 
Selestn from the steht eooren, she leaders teay yet bo passed ty those 

rom scores, may y y those 
further behind in the race. Tne totals of the four leaders in each 
class are now as follows: ¢ 
Class A. Class B. 
Bheldon,...........20 94 23 21-88 Amasa Hawkins,,.15 17 15 22—69 
Whitaker.,........,20 20 19 22-81 Graves,........++++.16 16 20 16—68 
Mae. vveverevvoverdl » 2 eg Practh nse ore see BB : ° — 

FOONG, ...seeeeeees Badmington.,...... 
Waterman,,,.......17 17 16 17-67 

These will end the season for the club, as the hunting season 
commences in October, As prectice they have developed new 
men and advanced club until it is now the stro trap-sbooting 
club around Providence. W. H. Buepon, Sec'y. 


Audubon Gun Club, of Buffalo. 


Burr. N. Y., Sept. 19.—The scores made at the regular week! 
shoot of the Audubon Gun Club, of this city, are given below. Event 


with 17 breaks, with 16 
score in Class ©. The totals of the dif- 
t events are given in tabulated form, seven events in all being 
Events: 12346567 Events: 1234567 
Targete: 20 10 165 16 20 20 20 Targets: 20 10 16 15 20 20 20 


Norris........ 20 4121012138 .. LW Bennett. 15.... 915 8 8 
O8 Burkbardt15 7 8 10 1218 2 





ER va. ne 
@ MecArthur,. 16 811 7 811 sf 
EC Burkharat20 8 1211 9 16 15 ° 12 12 11 
JJ Reid,,.... 14 910111818 7 Peters oo Wee oc Ow BW. 
wh r...17 91012 91614 Tom Fidler... 18...... 8 7 
BFSmith,,...18 810 9...... MoCarmey,...16.... 9...... 
SB, oc occoccts 610 2,,.... Sandie,,,.....4.... 812 615 

at a Match. 


Ausons. Ia. Sept. 16.—G. L. lor and H. ©. Mortenson, of this 


face, @ race to-day against A. Sundstrom and ©. J. Lenander, of 
ft. The home pair won easily, Taylor aoe ws 1 target ovt 
[a ee The were 198 against 
@ L Taylor. , .11111221111211111112121111111121111111111111111111— 50 
1212002101192112910121121111111111111111111111111111—49— 99. 
H Mortenson. 12111111111111111901011112111111111111110111111111—47 
192012001121201121201911111111111111111111110111111—47— 94 


A Bandstrom11110011101111011110111111111111111111111111111110—44 
12112121111111111011110111111110110111111000011111—42— 86 
OJ Lemander,11110110110110111101001101110111110111111011111100—387 
10110111010010111011111001111001111110011111101011—35— 72 
. 158 
Joun G, Surrn. 





Chas Dimick.,,,,,.,,,.2822101120—8 
JH Behon............21022000 


eee 





Dr. Tiffany’s Powder. 


GuiLForD Caren, 3. Y., Sept. 15.—Hditor Forest and Stream; 
That a lie travels further and faster than the truth, and has more 


help on the way, is erbial. 
That few who reed in the trap columns of late tssue of your paper 
a whole lie—over the signature of 
Noel E. Money will take the trouble to read this letter is very possible. 
But, in justice to my friends and to myself. I can hardly do less than 
take up the gauntlet he throws down; and I am sure that Forest anp 
SrreaM, has accorded Mr. Money the freedom of its columns, will 
0 ae St Ee ervey Pe re ON ES ee 


vi ° 

In the letter previous to the one quoted from by Mr. Money (a letter 
which I notion ho fe corefel not bo uss) 1 oatd tn substanee Ps 
metige Gant yee bore esse ier wder on the market. If you like to 


send me a sample to be glad to give ita thorough trial. 
If it me I shall want it in quantity.” Was there anything 
cri in that? I hold it a legitimate transaction for the 


wing reasons: trap shots buy a new nitro until have a 
chance to try it. All the fravernity know that. It Bb saratitiion cat 


few fo it. If something better than we are using is out we want 
to know it; but why should we invest in a new thing that may not be 
& practical success or may not please us as well as our old favorite 
until we have a chance to prove to ourselves that the new t 
for our favor is O.K.? That isa question the powder manufacturers 
are accustomed to answer by sending us “old timers” samples of 
their new products as soon as they are in the market; often before. 
I plainly and frankly asked Mr. M. far asample. There was no com- 
puision about it; he was free to grant or refuse my request. Back 
came a pound can of bis powder, but with ita for 60 cents. I 
immediately wrote Mr. M. that had I wished to bu his powder I could 
have purchased a pound of it of my New York jo ‘or 48 cents, or 
in 101b. lote at 45 conan por pense, © per cent. off, and have had it 
shipped by freight, with goods, at practically no expense; en, 
therefore, 60 cents plus 25 cents —— c was « price he o 
course could not expect me to pay (this part of my letter he doesn't 
Eee. aes , but that he had entirely misunderstood my former 
, in which I plainly asked for a sample to test, for I never bought 
rh in a poke.” nor a new powder until I had had a chance to 
As for my statement that if a powder manufacturer has a good 
thing he loses nothing by letting me try it, I have some of the proofs 
of the fact before me as I write, and forward them for your inspec- 
tion. A latter dated July 10, 1804, from the Du Pont Powder Oo., states 

that among other goods they are shipping me on that day is a sam 
of their new Smokeless, ‘“‘which,’’ so runs the letter, “we would like 
" These are some of the results: 


g° 


Last year . \ 
smokeless powder, and I divided it among “‘the boys” 
than ten days a cash order went in from this place for 25lbs. of it, and 
before the season closed another 25ibs. had been bought and divided 
among half a dozen of us. Did the Hazard le lose anything by 

‘Almost th 7 he ot by, personal tation, but thro 

ree years ago, no n, but 
“Tee ~ Keller (of U. 8. = 

then new Walsrode 
old U. 8. Climax cases. I would hardly 
dare to the amount of that powder I have influenced the sale of — 
certainly much more than dou! that of Du Pont. But I feel sure 
the W Co, do not regret their modest investment. 

E. L. Turrany, M.D. 


Advertising in Programmes. 


At least once a week, more generally several times a week, Forest 
anp Stream has to go through the unpleasant task of saying “No” 
when it would really like to say “Yes."’ The number of requests that 
come to this office asking us to “Take a page in our programme” 
would, if footed up annually, surprise even ourselves, If every re- 
quest received favorable attention, the amount of cash gas out each 
— to make our word good would form a reapectable k account 

married man with a family. Forest anp Stream plays no 
favorites, so if one request wos peas all would have to be treated 
alike, We cannot do not advertise in tournament programmes, 
and club secretaries or tournament committees can save us the pain 
ee. Se vane here. 

On the o' hand, how about reciprocity? We advertise your 
shoots; we boom them with items of interest in regard to such shoots 
furnished us by the it; we extract from your programme 
matter that seems to us likely to be of importance and interest to 
possinie guests ot ouch gather In fact, we don't do a thing to 
you, and very often you don’t do a thing to us. When the tourna- 
ment is over everybody is tired and it is often a case of “Oh! bother 
the scores!’ You drop out of sight and we don’t hear of you again 
until it gets to be time to ‘‘put in the papers’ something about your 
steenth annual. You remember us then because we are necessary to 
you. Haven't we stated the case exactly as it occurs mapy times a 
year? Is that your idea of reciprocity? 

To con our idea of what reciprocity means as related to gun 
clubs and Forest anp Stream: Why, instead of asking us to pay for 
a@ page aes programme, don"t you go to work and devote a small 
space in it work to telling the boys what sort of a pour So are, and 
what a lot Forest anp Stream has done for tra ting? You 
needn’t be afraid of laying it on thick; we won't give you away and 
others cannot. Honest Injun! If we tell the boys what youare > goin 
to do for them, what the pros are for a shoot, where to sen thelr 
shells, guns, etc., and do not ge you a cent for doing it, re ought 
to @ little. Anyway, don’t write andask us to “take a 
page," but just hurry up your scores, Epwarp Banks. 








Answers ta Correspondents, 


No notice taken of anonymous communications 








C. G. G.—At what age should bitch pups be spayed? Ans, About 
six months, 


J. E. N.—Ans. We can find no revord of the dogs you mention, Ad- 
dress secretary A. K. C., who may be able to re you the informa: 
tion you desire. 


©. F., Ansonia, Conn.—My dog has been troubled for some time 
with a disease w eauses him to bite his paws continually. The 


. eyth’s com- 
pound — tablets three timesa day. Apply following ointm nt 
irritable places: Balsam fern 3 ii., thiel 3i., zinc oint. 4 li. 


L. D. H., Hartford, Conn.—My two English setter dogs, one three 
‘ears old and one fourteen months, both drool quite y. At times 
saliva hangs in strings from one or both sides of the mouth, and 

at others it will lie ina 
the head 
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